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THE BETTER THE 
BEARINGS 


THE BETTER YOUR 


Tough and rugged as they are, there’s a lot of polish and precision in 
modern earth moving machines. These big brutes take a terrific pounding, 
day after day, and they need the very best of bearings to stand up under 
it. *< Out on the job, construction men have learned that Bower Spher-O- 
Honed bearings need practically no attention—almost never break down. 
For good reason! First of all, these finer bearings are designed and manu- 
factured to the exact contour they would otherwise acquire in the course of 
wear. A generous oil groove takes the guesswork out of lubrication. And 
then they are painstakingly finished to mirror smoothness. \ If you manu- 
facture earth movers—or motor cars—or lift trucks—or machine tools-—-you 
know how important good bearings are. It will pay you to specify Bower! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e Detroit 14, Michigan 
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Every hour of every working day 
there flows from America’s mines, 
mills and factories some forty-five 
thousand tons of building mate- 
rials and supplies... 

Enough paint in twenty seconds 
to coat the hull of a battleship... 
enough lumber in two minutes to 
house an army division ...enough 
brick in two hours to re-build 
Willow Run... enough heating 
equipment in four hours to heat 
the Empire State Building! 

Equal to this prodigious pro- 
duction is the industry’s feat in de- 
veloping wonderfui new mate- 
rials: lightweight wood laminates 
with steel-like strength ... rot- 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progr. 


Building Materials 
for the U.S.A. ...45,000 tons every hour! 


and water-proof glues. . . non-in- 
flammable roofing and siding... 
heat-absorbirg glass... new 
alloys, plastics and other materials 
—all filling vital needs as the na- 
tion swiftly expands its produc- 
tion facilities. 

In three short centuries the 
skill, energy and enterprise of free 
Americans have transformed a 
wilderness into the most produc- 


tive industrial community in the 
world. 


The job being done by the build- 
ing materials industry is typical of 
the contribution ‘being made by 
all progressive American indus- 
tries to our national welfare and 
security. The system of private 
management which has fostered 
America’s growth will continue a 
sturdy bulwark in time of stress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








HUMANICS 


A NEW CONCEPT OF LOSS CONTROL IN INDUSTRY 


Safe Machines are not enough 


Industry has made great progress in plant 
safety. Machines have been guarded. Ma- 
terial handling has been made safer. 
Workers have been protected against toxic 
substances. Even the air in the shop has 
been improved. 


But we still have accidents 


Their cost in human suffering, lost time and 
lost production is still enormous. With 
higher hospital and surgical charges, the 
expense of accidents has increased, too. If 
progress is to continue and the cost of 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance is to 
be pushed down further, a new program 
is needed to find and combat all the 
causes of loss. Liberty Mutual calls that 
program HUMANICS. 


HUMANICS: A New Concept 


HUMANICS includes every activity which 
prevents accidents — or reduces suffering 
and loss when accidents do occur. Its ob- 
ject is to keep men from being hurt, to re- 
turn them earlier to work if they are in- 
jured and to rehabilitate them if they are 
seriously crippled. HUMANICS is the 
science of saving through safeguarding 
Auman values. 


HUMANICS is a science of many branches, 
coordinating in one program the work of 


industrial engineering, medicine, hygiene, 
medical research, rehabilitation and other 
sciences in one comprehensive effort to 
reduce loss by helping human beings to 
live and work more effectively. 


Needed: “Invisible Guards” 


HUMANICS includes the standard indus- 
trial engineering program, but goes beyond 
it. When a worker is injured despite the 
guarding of his machine, the cause is usu- 
ally in the man himself. The man who is 
physically or emotionally unfit for his werk 
is an unsafe man, no matter how safe the 
machine may be. Workers need ‘‘invisible 
guards,” too. They are provided when the 
right man is fitted to the right job or the 
job is adjusted to the man. Humanics seeks 
to solve this problem. 


Better Medical Care 


HUMANICS works to reduce both human 
and financial loss. Industrial injuries are 
painful to the individual, costly to the em- 
ployer in lost time and expense, and waste- 
ful to the nation. To reduce this triple cost, 
the finest medical and surgical care is usu- 
ally the most economical. Under its 
Humanics program, Liberty Mutual has 
established with the enthusiastic support of 
the medical profession a system of Med- 
ical Advisors. Thirty-three eminent spe- 
cialists in key cities are retained to study 








cases which do not respond readily to treat- 
ment. Their recommendations have al- 
ready saved thousands of man-hours by re- 
storing injured workers more promptly to 
their jobs. 


Rehabilitation 


HUMANICS includes the restoration of 
crippled workers to the greatest possible 
measure of normal living and self-support. 
Under medical direction the Liberty Mutual 
Rehabilitation Center in Boston has 
achieved outstanding results through phys- 
ical and occupational therapy and research 
in the improvement of artificial limbs. Hun- 
dreds of seriously injured workers have 
been restored to useful, self-supporting 
lives through techniques developed there 
and available through auxiliary services in 
every part of the United States. A new 
Rehabilitation Center has just been opened 
in Chicago. 


Social Responsibility 


HUMANICS is a practical expression of in- 
dustry’s modern conception of social re- 
sponsibility. The interests of the worker and 
his employer are identical in preventing 
suffering and loss, while the conservation 


of manpower is also vitally important to 
the nation. 


A Liberty Mutual Program 


HUMANICS is a company-wide activity 
with Liberty Mutual. The prevention of 
loss is not a departmental function; it is the 
basic business of this company. Humanics 
reduces loss and expense in all forms — 
including the cost of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance. The program is available 
to policyholders through services and rec- 
ommendations from Liberty Mutual as 
needed in Industrial Engineering, Industrial 
Medicine, Hygiene and Nursing, Rehabili- 
tation or any branch of HUMANICS. 


Check your own program 


“HUMANICS: A NEW CONCEPT OF LOSS 
CONTROL IN INDUSTRY” is a new book 
describing five ways in which Humanics 
reduces the cost of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance, increases productivity and 
improves employee relations. A request on 
your business letterhead will bring you 
a copy without charge. Address Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, 175 Berkeley 
Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


S. BRUCE BLACK, 
President. 


* Better Compensation Insurance Protection at Lower Cost — through Humanics x 
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CIGHTENS THE 


The airlift has already played a vital part in our history 
and will continue to shape our future. Airline executives 
find the airlift theme of ‘anything—anywhere” as eco- 
nomically applicable to commercial use as it is to mili- 
tary air transportation. Faster . .. higher . . . farther 
. . . with more payload—that’s what modern aircraft 
design demands. And that’s why magnesium, the world’s 
lightest structural metal, finds ever increasing use in air 
transportation. 


Magnesium ideally fits the service requirements of both 
commercial and military aircraft. A third lighter than the 
next lightest structural metal, it cuts critical pounds off 
weight . . . adds to payload . . . without sacrificing 
strength. Airline executives have estimated that each 


When lightness 4 é 
condider MAGNESIUM férat/ 


Magnesium can be extruded into an 
almost unlimited variety of shapes and 
sizes. By tailoring the extrusion to the 
job, it is often possible to eliminate 
costly forming and fabricating. 


Magnesium Division, Dept. MG-13 
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pound saved in plane weight means an average revenue 
of $133 per year per plane. On one type of airliner in 
service today, the use of magnesium brings a weight 
saving of 500 pounds. 


In addition to lightness, magnesium is easily fabricated 
into all common forms . . . castings, forgings, extrusions, 
sheet and plate. These forms are readily machined, 
formed or otherwise worked by known methods. 


Wherever a product is made to be moved or lifted, 
magnesium should be investigated. A vital metal in our 
aircraft today, it offers you tremendous opportunities in 
improving your product tomorrow. Keep your eye on 
magnesium if light weight is your aim, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York * Boston ¢ Philadelphia + Washi * Atlanta ¢ Cleveland + Detroit 





Chicago . St. Lovis ° Houston . San Francisco . 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Les Angeles 


e Seattle 
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Top Performance. 


an end result of 
special engineering in 


Lamb Eleclric 


rractionacnorserower MOTORS 


Motor having substantial power 

output for computing machines 

ond other types of motor-driven Motor with high horsepower to low 

office equipment. weight factor for either direct drive 
or use with external gear reduction, 


Universal motor parts for portable 
electric tools, garage equipment 
and other industrial devices. 


Helical geared fuel transfer pump 
motor designed for aircraft but 
adaptable to many industrial uses. 


Outstanding performance is standard with Lamb Electric Motors 
because they are specially engineered to provide the exact me- 
chanical and electrical requirements for each product they drive. 
Consideration of a Lamb Electric special application motor — 
while your product is still in the design stage — may result in 
these further advantages: reduced product weight, compactness, 
improved appearance and lower cost. 

We invite you to use our comprehensive engineering service to 
help obtain these results. The Lamb Electric Company, Kent, Ohio. 
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600-TON PRESS DOESN'T CHIP OR CRACK IT! That’s 
why DULUX Hi-bake Sign Enamel makes possible 
the mass production of long-lasting outdoor signs 
at low cost. This Du Pont enamel is so flexible 


that steel sheets can be finished with it, and then em- 
bossed for improved appearance and rigidity on 
presses like the one shown above. And it’s so dura- 
ble that signs finished with it last years longer. 


SIGN LANGUAGE 
EVERYONE CAN UNDERSTAND 


DULUX Sign Finishes—typical of the 12,000 Du Pont 
finish formulas working for industry today 


@ Whether you manufacture signs or furni- 
ture, bicycles or airplanes, magnet wire or 
washing machines, bring your finishing prob- 
lems to Du Pont. 

For over twenty-five years, Du Pont paint 
chemists and sales technicians have been 
helping manufacturers in every type of in- 
with finishes that reduce produc- 
. with finishes that make prod- 


dustry... 


tion costs .. 


DEPEND ON DU PONT 


INDUSTRIAL PAINTS + LACQUERS + ENAMELS «+ 


VARNISHES 


ucts look better, sell better, last longer. 
Today, there are over 12.000 Du Pont finish 
formulas available to serve you and your 
product ... and there are new ones on the 
way! 

For further information, see the Du Pont 
Finishes sales technician in your area, or write 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


FOR BETTER FINISHES 


© THINNERS AND STAINS * FOR AIRPLANES! * AUTOMOBILES 


FURNITURE * HOME APPLIANCES + MARINE EQUIPMENT * RAILROAD EQUIPMENT + REFRIGERATORS + SIGNS + TRACTORS 


FARM EQUIPMENT + MAGNET WIRE + ViGETABLE CANS 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT + ANDO SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES FOR 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY AND STEEL FABRICATING INDUSTRY © DUCO and DULUX are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





BEATS THE HEAT TO CUT EVAPORATION LOSSES! 
That’s why DULUX Tank White is so popular 
with the petroleum industry. Because of its 
superior heat-reflecting ability, DULUX Tank 
White reduces interior temperatures of petro- 
leum storage tanks during warm weather . .. 
and thus prevents high evaporation losses. 


MATCHES MIAMI BLUE IN PITTSBURGH... 
Peoria . . . or San Francisco. It’s the Spectro- 
photometer . . . standard equipment for the 
Du Pont paint chemist to safeguard the in- 
tegrity of Du Pont color standards. It classi- 
fies each color by accurately measuring its light J 
reflection with the aid of a photo-electric cell. ¥ 


—* 
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BEAUTY FOR BICYCLES BRINGS SALES GALORE! 
It’s easy to see why Du Pont DULUX ap- 
peals to bicycle manufacturers. It gives their 
product the eye-catching sparkle and color that 
every boy or girl wants. Moreover, it provides 
long-lasting protection against weathering and 
hard knocks .. . resists chipping and cracking. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Wherever they handle food 


youre sure to find Stainless Steel 


\ dosage encounter stainless steel before you 
even get inside many a restaurant these days 
—on the marquee, building-front, sign or show 
window. There’s a lot more in the dining-room— 
on the tables, the serving-stands, and in decora- 
tive notes. And back in the kitchens there’s a 
veritable blaze of shining stainless steel ... uten- 
sils, cabinets, work surfaces, ovens, mixers, walk- 
in refrigerators, washing machines—almost every- 
thing you see, everywhere you look. 

Now, why? Because the chefs like it? Yes, partly. 
But mostly because restaurant and hotel men 
and food processors are good businessmen—and 
Allegheny Metal is good business! No metal com- 
mercially available today is as hard, strong and 
resistant to corrosion, heat and wear as stainless 
steel. No other metal cleans as easily, quickly and 


cheaply, or gives as lasting service in the long run. 

Those are values that make Allegheny Metal 
a vital material for many other essential uses 
beside the food industry. @ We’re continuing to 
spend many millions of dollars to increase our 
production; but in addition, let us help you to 
find ways of using stainless steel more advan- 
tageously, and make the supply go farther. 

chee A 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engi- 
neering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum, the nation’s leading producer 
of stainless steel in all forms. Branch Offices are 
located in principal cities, coast to coast, and 
Warehouse Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel 
are carried by all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
plants. @ Address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


W&D 3261 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 
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This week’s Korean news seemed to be sparking inflation once again. 

The Chinese drive turned prices of imported commodities up in primary 
markets. Domestic prices, where ceilings permit, tended to follow. 

This could end the “breathing spell’’ enjoyed by the stabilizers since 
early February. Fortunately, they have bolstered their defenses (page 134). 
They are much better fixed for a hold-the-line try than three months ago. 

fa 

Consumers may not detect the new price trend—even if it continues— 
for some weeks. But, in time, it may change their whole attitude. 

Consumer demand, even for autos, is lagging. It’s lagging to the point 
where it threatens to take most of the zip out of the boom. But it could 
conceivably zoom again—as it has twice before. 

e 

Prospects for arms spending and for capital goods output—biggest 
supports for the boom right now—aren’t altered by the war news. 

In fact, if anything, pressures on defense outlays are upward. Witness 
talk of a hike in appropriations from $60-billion or $65-billion to $78-billion 
or $80-billion. 

The Chinese drive, meanwhile, should rout complacency. The take-it- 
easy attitude stemmed mainly from hopes of a compromise peace in Korea. 
e 

Industrial expansion’s share in warding off a recession seems to be 
taken for granted—or even ignored. 

People watch the danger signals in consumer goods. Home building 
and auto output finally are headed down. Retail inventories are sky high. 
The rate of manufacturers’ inventory accumulation is lessening. Consumers 
have overbought—and probably overspent. 

All these things are true. Normally, they would spell real distress. 

But we never yet have had a recession in the midst of a capital goods 
boom. A dip, maybe. But capital goods spending must quickly reverse it. 























Plant expansion and tooling is always the most dynamic single factor 
in any boom. And, at today’s unprecedented rate, it can be counted on to 
cushion any lag in arms outlays plus a mild consumer-goods recession. 

> + 

Machine tools provide a fine measure of industry’s expansion plans. 

New orders for the first quarter hit a peak exceeded only twice—at the 
very start of World War Il. Orders are running about six times what they 
were a year ago, also six times their 1945-47 rate. 

And tool makers are stepping up output rapidly in response. Shipments 
in March set a new postwar high at 159% of the 1945-47 average. 

This is double the year-ago rate, and 50% above September-October. 

7 

Spending plans of industry are very ambitious (BW-Mar.31'51,p67). 
There has been a question how much expansion Washington will allow. 

But remember this: If arms output should lag, as some businessmen fear, 
more raw materials could safely be allocated to expansion. 

s 

Washington so far has put no real brake on industrial expansion. The 
Defense Production Administration is rolling out rapid amortization certifi- 
cates at a speedy clip. 

During the second week in April alone, DPA approved certificates cov- 




















BUSINESS OUTLOOK (continues 





BUSINESS WEEK ering $218-million of plant and equipment. That brings the program, since 
its beginning, up to $4.6-billion for accelerated depreciation. 
APRIL 28, 1951 ’ 

If you want to see what caused inventories to pile up, you have to look 
no further than industrial production. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s March index number was 223. For the 
same month last year, it was 187. 

Even allowing for the bigger bite taken by the arms program this year, 
the amount going to civilians still is running 15% ahead of a year ago. (And 
that’s in terms of physical output, not dollar value.) 

It's a not-unfamiliar story in this country: Pull out all the stops, and we 
can produce ourselves right into a hole. 

es 

There are few signs that retailers are dumping stocks. And some advisers 
tell them that, if they can afford to hang on, it will pay off. 

One of these is J. W. Alsdorf, president of the National Housewares 
Manufacturers Assn., who says: “‘Retailers and distributors are going to find 
themselves in a position whereby name-brand appliances will move out of 
their stocks much faster than they can be replenished.” 

cs 




















Businessmen in general have good reason not to be concerned about 





inventories, high as these are. 

The latest figure on monthly value of new orders is $26.1-billion. That's 
55% higher than a year ago. And, as it topped the value of shipments by 
some $4-billion, unfilled orders soared to $47-billion. 

At that level, the backlog is more than double this time last year. 

And the accent still is heavily on durables—due to arms orders and 
industrial expansion. New orders here are almost twice what they were a 
year ago. 





y 
Scattered layoffs dot the industrial map. But, for the most part, they 
are neither very surprising nor very ominous. 








Yet cuts in output finally are hitting autos. Two independents, Hudson 
and Kaiser, thus far have reported reduced output. 
Earlier, the main casualties were in TV and radio. Almost without 
exception, shortages of materials rather than glutted markets are blamed. 
Nevertheless, manufacturing employment holds near 16-million. 
And the year to date has been marked by a creeping rise in the number 
of jobs in durable goods factories, particularly in metals and machinery. 
a 
Conversion unemployment still stubbornly refuses to put in an 
appearance. Workers laid off in lines pinched for metal surely should be 
eligible for unemployment insurance. Yet those drawing compensation have 
shrunk from 1 Y-million early this year almost to 900,000 at last report. 
. 
Could some of the smart Wall Street money be moving to the sidelines? 








There are reports that at least a few investment trusts are taking profits. 
Not that they necessarily believe the bull market is over, but they are willing 
to cash in some of their gains. 
And they are doing it where it will not show on the ticker tape; they are 
PAGE 10 utilizing “‘secondary offerings” after hours (page 130). 
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eturn Flight Guaranteed! 


Here. flying away by Government order, is Reynolds Wrap. 


the pure aluminum foil that kept leftovers fresh, covered 
bowls so neatly and quickly, made roasting and baking so much 
easier and better. Aluminum foil is needed by the armed forces 
...to protect rations, medical supplies, rustable parts 

and delicate instruments. 

This protection is the more important because our supply lines 
are long, and because they must extend to whatever future 
fronts the defense of Freedom may require. The amount 
of aluminum used as “fighting foil” is small compared to the 
tons of aluminum in planes, ships, tanks, trucks, pontoon bridges, 
bazooka and other rocket tubes. But a first aid packet can be as 
vital as any weapon; all these needs have the same urgent priority. 

For all this, and to restore civilian supply as soon as possible, 
the U.S. aluminum industry is rapidly expanding production. 

We face a double job: fighting shortages and inflation 
while we fight aggression. Reynolds is working at that double 
job full time, full speed! 


Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Offices, Louisville 1, Ky 


Reynolds Wrap is now “all out” for defense 


Return Flight 
Guaranteed! 


OLDS ALUMINUM 





BE FORE Dark machinery, poor lighting and excessive contrasts produce 


eyestrain, fatigue and accidents in this shop. 


AFTER bu Pont Color Conditioning and proper lighting result in vastly 


improved visibility . . . workers see better, feel better, work better. 


Du Pont Color Conditioning boosts output 


by improving efficiency, safety and morale 


Du Pont Color Conditioning doesn’t 
add a dime to your maintenance- 
painting costs. In fact, applying this 
scientific painting plan costs less 
than ordinary maintenance painting 
in the long run. That’s why every 
industrial worker should enjoy the 
better seeing and working conditions 
that Color Conditioning provides... 
and industrial management should 
have the resulting rewards in terms 
of better labor relations, greater out- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK NOW® 


UPON PAINTS 


REG. U_s_ PAT. OFF. 


Better Things for Better Living 
; ... through Chemistry 


put per man-hour, bigger profits. 

Throughout hundreds of industrial 
plants, the value of Color Condition- 
ing being proved every day. In 
work areas and offices, it raises both 
the quantity and quality of produc- 
tion. In cafeterias, wash rooms and 
recreation areas, it raises employee 
morale. And everywhere Color Con- 
ditioning raises safety standards by 
pointing up danger areas. 

Color Conditioning works in other 


a 


Tithe... 


for every purpose Firm 


Address 


office buildings 
(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 


installations, too. In schools and 
hospitals, the correct use of color and 
light means less eyestrain, greater 
comfort, better work. In_ stores, 
restaurants and hotels, Color Con- 
ditioning helps attract buyers or 
patronage. 

Read about these and the other 
benefits of this proved painting plan 
in the new 32-page book, DU PONT 
COLOR CONDITIONING. Mail 
the coupon today! 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
n, Dept. BW-142, Wilmington, Del. 


ge book, *‘Du Pont Color Con- 
ning for industrial plants; | 
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Business Week Index (above) 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons). . . 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.1. carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 
All other carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 

aa Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) te 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100).......... 
Finished steel. composite (Iron Age, Ib.).... 02. cctv cecccusceroceces 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton)... . 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.). 
Wool tone (Boston, 1B.) 0.6 c ccc e ccs 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. 
U.S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of Living (U.S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) Old basis.............. MARCH 
Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1926 = 100).... ... MARCH 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing. tt 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions)... . 


mm See page 79. *Preliminary, week ended Apr. 21, 
++Estimate (BW—Jut.12'47,p16). 


..-. MARCH 


Not available 
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SRST Gal? oR es ee 


§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


*233.4 232.4 


2,065 
165,477 
$43,893 

6,730 

6,144 

1,662 


2,057 
+162,839 
$49,318 
6,747 
6,120 
1,752 


79 79 
51 44 
-9% 

172 


516.3 
$363.3 
407.4 
4.131l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.43 
45.14¢ 
# 


175.2 
3.33% 
2-24% 


49,205 
69,707 
19,273 
30,713 
23,895 


Latest 
Month 


184.5 
184.0 
$64.36 
$12,620 





Month 
Ago 


234.0 


2,069 
174,674 
$43,932 

6,848 

6,038 

1,653 


79 

45 
+11% 
170 


527.0 
368.5 
411.7 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.39 
45.14¢ 
$4.70 


170.7 
3.26% 
2-24% 


50,321 
70,447 
19,173 
31,198 
23,607 


Preceding 
Month 


184.2 
183.6 
$63.76 
$10,876 





Year 
Average 


204.5 173.1 


1,912 
151,613 
$34,794 

5,846 

5,026 

1,931 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


73 82 

45 53 
A9% = 30% 
188 217 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


364.9 
221.4 
310.3 
3.837¢ 
$29.58 
19.500¢ 
$2.31 
32.66¢ 
$2.14 


142.0 
3.23% 
14-18% 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


46,656 ++45,210 
66,696 ++71,147 
13,574 ++9,221 
36,177 ++49,200 
17,928 23,883 


1946 
Average 


139.3 
121.1 
$43.82 
$8,358 


Year 

Ago 
167.0 
152.7 
$56.53 
$11,125 


$Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+Revised 
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Among the thousands of Jenkins Valves on plant pipe- 
lines are these, where the identifying “highway yellow” paint 
for “Caterpillar” machines is prepared. Over 300 valves 
are used for flow control in each of several paint mixing units, 


Another of America’s 
vital plants equipped 
for lasting efficiency 
with 


JENKINS 


VALVES 


They're working around the clock 
‘ these days at Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill.—one of the largest pro- 
ducers of sain -moving equipment and diesel engines. The 
big yellow “Caterpillar” machines are urgently needed— 
both for Defense and for essential civilian construction. 


Future-minded planning of this modern industrial plant 
helps keep production moving. All operating equipment, 
for example, was selected on the basis of pecroreanee and 
long service life. The engine factory (above), like every 
building of Caterpillar Tractor Co., is caalanal with 
Jenkins Valves. 


Today, Jenkins is bending every effort to meet the 
Nation’s need for valves. It’s a big order. The men respon- 
sible for the defense production program know that valves 
are vital to plants readying the country for any emergency. 
And leading architects, engineers, and contractors rely on 
Jenkins for peak operating efficiency and economy. 


For they know Jenkins builds extra endurance into valves 
—proved by low upkeep cost records in every type of 
service. Yet, despite this extra value, you pay no more for 
Jenkins Valves. For new installations, for all replacements, 
let the Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting valve econ- 
omy Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17; Jenkins 
Bros., Ltd., Montreal. 


Sold through leading Industrial Distributors everywhere. 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
APR. 28, 1951 


Labor is getting its foot further and further through the door on mobi- 
lization policy. It isn’t all the way in—yet. But it is better able now to 
influence top decisions on manpower, wages, prices, and materials. And its 
power is rising. 

It’s Truman, not Wilson, who’s giving in. The White House “deals” 
are calculated not only to persuade the union bosses to “walk back in” on 
defense jobs, but also not to walk out on Truman in 1952. 


Wilson is being undercut. He still holds all the powers delegated him 
by Truman in December. But he no longer has complete freedom to use 
them. Thus while Truman hasn’t cut back any of Wilson’s authority, he 
has made it practically impossible for Wilson to use it without first getting 
White House approval. This is the compromise Truman has made with the 
unions. It came in March (BW-Mar.24’51,p15), and now you begin to see 
how it works. 

e 

The behind-the-scenes maneuverings are no longer any secret. 

The unions wanted Wilson replaced with a board representing industry, 
labor, farmers, and the public. 

Truman compromised on an advisory board—advisory to the President. 
It’s made up of four representatives from industry, labor, farmers, and the 
public. Wilson is the chairman, with a vote in case of a tie. 

This over-layers Wilson. The board will recommend to Truman when 
there are disputes over policy. And virtually all defense policy is in dispute. 


The new wage setup was the board’s first action (page 30). The old 
wage board was‘unable to function after the three labor members walked 
out on the three industry and three public members over the 10‘ rule. 

Labor wanted a new wage board—18 members instead of nine, and 
with power to step into labor disputes. Industry balked. It wanted the 
board’s jurisdiction limited to disputes over wage control. 

Labor won. Truman’s new mobilization advisers did the trick. They 
recommended an 18-member wage board, with jurisdiction to propose settle- 
ments in all disputes. And Truman bought that, even though he had dele- 
gated Wilson full power over such matters. 


In all, labor now has these advantages: (1) Through the new advisory 
board on defense policy, the unions can make certain that disputed issues 
get to the White House before Wilson acts on them; and (2) the new wage 
board setup guarantees that labor-management disputes get attention in 
Washington where the political atmosphere is prolabor. 


The new wage board probably will scrap the pay formula of 10%-since- 
January-1950. The decision will come in 30 days or so. 

New formula of 12% -to-15%-since-January-1950 is in prospect. The 
unions say they have got to have it by midyear. And all signs indicate 
that stabilization director Johnston is willing for the board to O.K. it. 

Note how Johnston disregarded the 10% formula when he agreed to 
a raise of 6¢ for nonoperating rail workers. He’ll also allow meat packers, 
shipbuilders, and textile workers to break through. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





WASHINGTON Whether Wilson resigns or stays is up to Truman. There are rumors 
BUREAU that the defense boss is ready to throw in the sponge. They are wrong. 
APR. 28, 1951 Wilson wants to stick it out until he gets arms production on the track. 
And he will, unless Truman strings out his labor concessions too far. 


If there’s to be a single defense boss, labor would vastly prefer Johnston 
to Wilson. Labor knows that Johnston feels he’s got to have the unions 
with him in order to get high production and better stabilization (recall 
how he bowed to labor on profit control through price control). 


Here’s Washington’s appraisal of the business outlook: The softness 
in prices and sales, especially in consumer hard goods, is temporary. Pro- 
duction the past few months has been higher than anticipated, and inven- 
tories are up (page 9). But this picture will change in the next four or five 
months. By the last quarter, things made of metal will be scarce, and the 
pressure on prices will be mounting. The government sees fall as the time 
of the next sharp upturn in the wage-price spiral. 


The basing-point battle is on again in Congress. Proponents want to 
nail down in law the Supreme Court’s interpretation that it’s legal to meet 
a competitor’s price “in good faith.” They think they’ll have an easier time 
than last year—both on Capitol Hill and in the White House. 


Sen. Kerr of Oklahoma is the new hero of the Democrats. His attack 
on MacArthur has earned him a privileged invitation to play poker at the 
White House. A year ago he and Truman were at odds over the gas bill veto. 

Pro-MacArthur mail still is flooding Congress. There won’t be any letup 
until the Chinese offensive is stopped. (The Army is sure it will be.) 


You'll get a better idea of Truman’s strength next week. Then Mac- 
Arthur will be asked to detail his proposals before the senators. The first 
question they want cleared up: Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff support action 
against China? 

Truman needs the unquestioned backing of Marshall, Bradley, and 
Sherman. He can’t match MacArthur singlehandedly. And if MacArthur 
can show the Joint Chiefs thought the way he does, it will be a serious blow 


to Truman. 
e 


Vandenberg’s successor—ex-reporter Blair Moody—helps the Demo- 
crats. He supports the Truman-Acheson Europe-first policy. And by getting 
one more member, the Democrats will bump Sen. McCarthy off the Appro- 
priations Committee. McCarthy is on the subcommittee handling State 
Dept. money, which makes him a prime Truman target. 


Don’t look for any one Republican to succeed Vandenberg as spokesman 
on foreign affairs. Wiley, the ranking Republican on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, isn’t strong enough. The Republican party will split between 
the Taft-Wherry wing and the Lodge-Duff wing—with Taft in the solid 
majority in Congress most of the time. 

This will show up early—when Congress handles ECA, Point 4, and 
arms-aid requests for next year. Acheson won’t get nearly what he wants. 
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LIPPMANN ENGINEERING WORKS 


any ©4CRUSHING - SCREENING 
]} CONVEYING MACHINERY SINCE 1923 
\ / 


4603 W. MITCHELL ST- MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
Ter. MITCHELL 5-S544 


February 1, 1951 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
67 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Attention: Development & Research Division 


Gentlemen: 


This is to thank you for unusually helpful technical 
assistance. 





A " It enabled us to do more than solve a troublesome 
nexam service problem, for in addition, we actually attained 
e P e definite price advantages by following the suggestions 


of INCO made by one of your field men. 


° As you probably know, we make the world's largest over= 

Technical head eccentric type jaw crushers - "The Grizzly King." 

om Although its frames weigh up to 40,000 pounds, we 

Assistance wanted assurance that they would withstand the hardest 
impact when starting up on cold winter mornings. 





Our organization was very favorably impressed by the 
way your field men approached our problem. Your staff 

considered all aspects such as low temperature proper= 
ties, response to heat treatment, machinability, weld- 
ability and many other factors, before suggesting a 
composition of steel to solve the problem. 


Your men followed all phases of the task, and cooper= 
ated with us in working out a most satisfactory solution 
for jaws and frames of the "Grizzly King," as well as 
for concaves and mantles of our "Gyra-gnome" gyratory 
crushers. 


We appreciate, indeed, this valuable assistance which 
you and your technical field men gave to us. 


Yours very truly, 
LIPPMANN ENGINEERING WORKS 


lath, CP hilsiaises 


Arthur W. Lippmann 
General Manager 











More than ten years ago, INCO launched a vast idly as possible with no interruption of production. 
underground mining project to assure continuous When completed it will permit hoisting 13,000,000 
high output of nickel despite rapid exhaustion of tons of ore annually, surpassing that attained by 
surface ores. This expansion program has beenaccel- any other non-ferrous base metal underground min- 
erated and is being pushed to completion as rap- _ing operation in the world. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. newton s ny 





Machine tools have been called 

“the world’s best investment”, 

and with today’s short supply, your 
present machines are more valuable 
than ever. In fact, in recent weeks 
some of our 8 or 9 year old machines 
have been selling in the open market 
for practically as much as they 


would cost new today! 


With today’s pressure for more and 
more production, it’s especially 
important to give your machines the 
care and maintenance they deserve. 
That’s why a proper preventative 


maintenance schedule is so vital. 


And that’s where we can help. 
The illustrated book, KNOW YOUR 
TURRET LATHE, describes in detail the 
proper care necessary to get the 
maximum production out of your 
Warner & Swasey. It is part of our 
Service and Repair Parts Manual 
shipped with every new machine 


that leaves our plant. 


Extra copies of this book are 
K E E rs) 'T THAT WAY ‘ available either at your nearest 
redectenseo ast ” Warner & Swasey branch office or at 
the factory. We'll be glad to supply 
you—just as we are happy to help 
you in every way we can 


during this critical period. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
WE Vod ab bata Moles f 
Textile 
1, Eel ab bal -3 07 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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The 1950 Labor Mix: 


@ It’s richer in... 


... SKILLED 
WORKERS 


... SEMISKILLED 
WORKERS 


Technical 
’ Executive 


Craftsmen, foremen 11.4 


Clerical 
Sales help 


Machine operators 
Service workers 


@ it’s leaner in... 


... UNSKILLED and 
NONINDUSTRIAL 


WORKERS 


Farm operators 
Farm labor 
Servants 


Nonfarm laborers 


NUMBER 1130 
APRIL 28, 1951 


Percent of labor force 
in each category 
Percent 
Change 


1940 1950 
Be of FY 


72 : 
8.3 9.0 
13.7 


12.1 
6.7 
19.8 
7.4 


9.8 
6.5 
18.2 
7.2 


8.0 
4.5 
2.6 . 
6.0 —13. 
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11.5 
6.9 
4.6 
6.9 


More Craftsmen Around—More Needed 


Manpower as such won't be short until the last quarter, but 
skilled workers have already been soaked up in many areas. 


If U.S. business*and industry are 
willing to settle for skimmed milk, 
there’s no manpower shortage. 

Chat’s what the labor market looks 

like as of this weck. There’s no doubt 
that the cream has been skimmed off 
the manpower supply—in skilled labor 
at least. But only a few spots in the 
country are in real distress. 
e Future Pain—\What has most in- 
dustry worried is the future, the weeks 
and months just ahead. When the 
defense program really begins to take 
hold, the manpower pinch is going to 
make many an employer cry out in 
pain. According to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, that should happen 
somewhere around the fourth quarter 
of this year. 

BLS figures it this way: Defense 
manpower needs, based on current 
estimates, will increase 4.9-million be- 


tween the fourth quarter of 1950 and 
the fourth quarter of this year. 

¢ Shortages Now—Nevertheless, many 
businesses and industries are already 
feeling as much of a pinch in skilled 
and semiskilled labor as they ever hope 
they will. And that in face of the fact 
that the U.S. has more of each today 
than ever before (chart). 

Local manpower shortages in vai 
ious occupations showed a big increase 
in March. State job agencies had 46, 
100 job openings that they couldn’t 
fill. ‘That is eight times as many as 
they had before Korea. 

Skimpiest group is the professionals 
—civil and mechanical engineers, voca 
tional training teachers, and draftsmen. 
Nearly all states have unfilled demands 
for electrical and mechanical engineers 
—a total of 3,200. Some 41 states are 
trying to find 1,700 draftsmen, the 


heaviest need being in California, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, and New Jersey. 

e The Skilled Trades—In the skilled 
trades, the heaviest demands are for 
machinists, tool and die makers, ma 
chine-tool operators, sheet-metal work- 
ers, electricians, skilled aircraft-assem 
bly workers, airplane and auto mechan 
ics and repairmen, and pattern and 
model makers. Some state employment 
agencies report a serious shortage of 
clerical help, particularly stenographers 
and secretaries. 

Just how serious current shortages 
are depends on where you look. Cleve- 
land and northern Ohio industry (not 
including Akron) could easily absorb 
at least 5,000 factory workers with 
skills. And it looks as if by August 
or September, they will be able to take 
on 5,000 beyond that. 
¢ Untrained Help—Every type of em- 
ployer in northern Ohio is feeling the 
pinch of skilled labor. The result is 
that a lot of them are taking untrained 
new employees from all ranks and all 
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sections. This in turn is having a se- 
rious effect on the service industries, 
such as laundries and _ restaurants. 
Older, inexperienced help is replacing 
skilled laundry workers; male waiters 
are being replaced with women. To 
keep anybody at all, the service indus- 
tries are having to raise wages or allow 
overtime work. 

e Akron Excepted—Akron doesn’t fall 
into this category; its problem is one 
of materials rather than manpower. 
The shortage of rubber due to govern- 
ment defense stockpiling plus the re- 
strictions on aluminum have cut back 
employment. Akron industry has laid 
off some 1,500 workers in the past few 
months, put tens of thousands of 
others on reduced working schedules 
because of material shortages. 

The stenographer shortage has hit 
Akron. However, some of the smaller 
companies are taking on girls still in 
high school, giving them part-time 
work. Babcock & Wilcox Co. and 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp. are lining up 
ischool and college girls to fill holes 
that might be left by the draft. 

e Detroit Cries—Detroit is another area 
that claims it has been hard hit. Tool 
and die makers are in tightest supply; 
Ford says it could use 500 right now in 
its Rouge plant alone. Everyone in 
town claims the situation on manpower 
is terrible. Yet there seems to be no 
case in which the inability to get skilled 
men has brought curtailed production. 

Detroit doesn’t even have any great 
surplus of unskilled workers—which 
most other areas do have. In the res- 
taurant, hotel, and laundry fields, the 
supply of workers is at “the lowest 
point since the war’’—they’re going into 
wevheate jobs. One restaurant had 
to close for two days because it could 
get no waitresses. The owner raised 
the wage and was able to get 
workers right away. 

e Pittsburgh Surplus—By contrast to 
these areas, Pittsburgh has a moderate 
labor surplus right at the moment; no- 
body in town is facing a real shortage. 

Both Kansas Citv and St. Louis re- 
port a manpower squeeze in the skilled 
trades, but nothing critical—the same 
as most areas. Out on the Pacific Coast 
the problem is a little 
pecially in Los Angeles 
is greatest for anyone can build 
any part of an airplane or work in the 
metal trades—both skilled-work areas. 

e Standards Steady—But so far the de- 
fense plants there are fussy; they haven’t 
lowered hiring standards yet. So the 
lower-pay trades aren’t running short. 
In fact, there is actually a surplus of 
some 80,000 workers in fields of laun- 
dries, restaurants, 
sales, domestic service, 
and apparel. About 1,000 electronic as- 
semblers (soldering, bench work) have 
been laid off because of lack of demand. 


scale 


more severe, eS- 
There the need 


who 


retail and wholesale 


food processing, 
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So far they haven’t been snapped up by 
defense plants. 

But in various areas through the U.S., 
you'll run across a tendency to drop 
hiring standards. Plans are being made 
here and there to hire women, to give 
them special training programs in 
work. Second-rate skilled workers who 
couldn’t get top jobs two months ago 


are being snapped up in many places. 
¢ Service Trades Act—Mainly, the com- 
promises are being made in the service 
trades. A restaurant, say, thinks of the 
ideal specifications for a waitress: young, 
attractive, a size 14 uniform. That's 
tough to fill in normal times, much less 
now. So in labor-tight areas, you’ll get 
more buxom waitresses. 


Curb on Expansion Loans Urged 


Plans of business to expand its plant 
another $20-billion to $25-billion this 
year are inflationary—and much _ of 
it is unnecessary for defense. 

That’s the view of the National Vol- 
untary Credit Restraint Committee. In 
a bulletin put out this week, the com- 
mittee warned of the inflationary pres- 
sure all-out expansion puts on the 
economy. It called for a tightening up 
on any credit that does not tend to in- 
crease defense production. 

The committee, an offshoot of the 
Defense Production Act, was set up 
last Mar. 14 to help control credit. 
Its subcommittees have the job of 
helping individual lenders decide 
whether a particular loan is essential. 
e Deferrable—The committee said that 
only about half of the planned spend- 
ing was fully justified as “defense or 
defense-supporting.” The other half 


Delaware Gap Closes 


Sometime this week, the last gap in the 


span of the Delaware River Memorial 
Bridge is scheduled to be closed. By July 
the link between New Jersey and Delaware 
will be opened to traffic, and the city of 
Wilmington will start cashing in on a big 
new trading area in South Jersey (BW— 
Jan.20°51,p59). Droves of Jerseyites and 
summer resort visitors will find the city 
easily reachable ‘for shopping, movies, etc. 
The New Jersey Turnpike, now under con- 
struction, also will feed into the bridge. 


it tagged as “indeterminate,” much of 
it “clearly nonessential and deferrable.” 

This is by far the boldest statement 
out of official Washington on the 
touchy subject of how much of the 
huge spending plans of business should 
be given the green light. 

As a guide to banks, insurance com- 
panies, underwriters, and other lenders, 
the committee suggested that loans for 
purposes like these be deferred: 

e Construction of facilities to im- 
prove the competitive position of a 
producer of nonessential goods. 

e Expansion and modernization 
by concerns in nondefense supporting 
distribution or service lines. 

e Plant improvement for manu- 

facture of consumer goods not related 
to the defense effort. 
e Earlier Action—This week’s action 
by the national committee is its sec- 
ond specific recommendation to lend- 
ers. On Mar. 15 it appealed to the 90,- 
000 private financing _ institutions 
throughout the country to refrain from 
lending on excessive inventories. 

Headed by Federal Reserve Board 

Governor Oliver S. Powell, the com- 
mittee is made up of 12 leaders from 
the commercial banks, insurance com- 
panies and investment bankers. To- 
day, though still incomplete, it includes 
20 subcommittees: one commercial 
banking group in each of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve districts, plus four regional 
groups for insurance companies and 
four for the underwriters. 
e Individual Lenders—These subcom- 
mittees receive reports from individual 
lenders seeking advice on border-line 
loans. The national committee devised 
the report form so that most lenders, 
simply by answering the questions, can 
decide whether the loan is essential. 

This is the kind of question that 
comes up: A New England banker 
asked for advice on a loan application 
from an automobile dealer. The dealer 
wanted to build up a stock of used cars. 
His reason was that cars would be get- 
ting scarce and he wanted to assemble 
this supply for sale to defense workers. 
National Chairman Powell answered 
merely by asking two questions: “If 
every dealer did this, what would hap- 
pen to the price of used cars? What 
would defense workers then have to pay 


for them?” 
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It’s Now or Never to Lick Inflation 


Today’s lull gives planners chance to get grip on inflationary 
reins. If they don’t act, mobilization may start a runaway by fall. 


The U.S. is having a last chance to 
lick inflation. But time is running out. 
By late summer, mobilization could 
be forcing prices up again with the 
same old vigor. 

The big question is: Will the Ad- 
ministration, Congress, and the people 
make the most of the time that’s left? 

If they do, there’s a chance that 
the galloping price and wage spiral set 
off by Korea can be halted—or at least 
slowed to a walk. 

But if optimism and lethargy stay in 
the saddle, a dangerous rise in prices— 
maybe 1% a month—is pretty certain. 
¢ Road Fork—As it looks now, the ver- 
dict could still go either way. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has credit under 
control and could keep its end of the 
lid down. Price Stabilizer Mike Di- 
Salle is just getting out the last of his 
major ceiling regulations and could 
hold prices down by turning a deaf ear 
to pleas for relief. 

But standing firm won’t be easy, 
either for the Fed or for the Office of 
Price Stabilization; both will be under 
heavy pressure to ease up. And Con- 
gress has made it clear that it will 
vote nothing like the extra taxes needed 
to soak up excess buying power. 

The first hints of weakness in the 
face of the coming pressure could easily 
touch off the kind of buying spree that 
sent the indexes rocketing last year. In 
a sense, then, the principal threat to 
stabilization is psychological. Con- 
sumers may simply decide that goods 
are better than cash. Money would 
then start turning over-faster, and more 
inflation would result, even though the 
volume of credit stays constant. 
¢ Inflation Vacation—Right now, it’s 
a little hard to put a finger on what 
the shouting is all about. Living costs 
generally—and food costs, in particular 
—have been leveling in recent weeks. 
Wholesale prices have been trending 
down. And high inventories plus lag- 
ging sales have forced unloading of 
many consumer items at bargain prices. 

This vacation from inflation, how- 
ever, will be brief. Government spend- 
ing for defense is climbing steadily 
and by fall will be pouring close to $4- 
billion a month into consumers’ pock- 
ets. But the equipment this money 
pays for won’t be available to satisfy 
civilian demand. 

The spiral that could result from 
too many dollars and too few goods 
could dwarf the inflation that has oc- 
curred so far. But even that proved too 
hot for the stabilizers to handle. If 
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prices get out of hand this time, noth- 
ing the government can do will corral 
them again. 


I. CREDIT CONTROLS 


The Federal Reserve’s new open- 
market policy is proving effective. You 
can tell that from the groans of the 
banks and their customers. 

Now that government bonds are 
selling more than two points below par, 
lenders aren’t so ready to turn them 
into cash every time a juicy loan comes 
down the pike. So credit really is 
tighter. New loans aren’t the only 
deals getting the fishy stare; business- 
men are being asked to reduce inven- 
tory loans as a condition of renewal. 
This means they can’t go out and bid 
up market prices so freely. 

All this is causing some distress— 
especially among retailers who stocked 
up heavily in anticipation of shortages 
and higher prices. Local mortgage 
lenders are feeling the pinch, too; 
many have all their capital tied up in 
commitments made before the Fed 
withdrew its support of the bond mar- 
ket. 

In coming months, the Federal Re- 
serve will be under heavy pressure to 
loosen up by boosting the price of 
bonds. ‘That’s something the Treas- 
ury, which has some $39-billion in re- 
funding to do this year, will be plug- 
ging, too; below par prices make new 
issues hard to sell (BW —Apr.21’51, 
p132). 

The Federal, however, seems cer- 
tain to stand firm. It isn’t likely to 
give up its new-found freedom without 
a struggle. Besides, it’s out to prove 
the worth of indirect—meaning mone- 
tary—controls. 


Il. PRICE CONTROLS 


The present lull has been a god- 
send to Mike DiSalle. His price con- 
trol program had started off badly. He 
was not permitted to impose a manda- 
tory price freeze until seven months 
after the Korea fighting started. And a 
string of resignations had kept his en- 
forcement division from functioning. 

But now things are looking up. The 
chain of orders he began putting out 
at midweek—manufactured goods, ma- 
chinery, textiles, and apparel—comes 
fairly close to completing the list of 
basics. In the next few wecks, orders 
covering livestock, wholesalers, and 
the services will be issued. And long 


before the summer deadline, his en- 
forcement sections will be big and 
functioning. 

DiSalle’s orders, however, provide 
only the means for holding a line 
against inflation; they don’t say, once 
and for all, where that line should be. 
For the present, his regulations allow 
modest price rises, though there are 
some rollbacks, too. But as wages and 
the cost of uncontrolled materials con- 
tinue to rise, his margins will begin to 
pinch. And industry will be on his 
neck for relief. 

The profits standard announced by 
Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston last 
week (BW —Apr.21’50,p134) is fairly 
drastic. It’s hard to see how industries 
can long be held to 85% of 1946-49 
profits, when inflation has boosted costs 
ali along the line. 


lll. TAXES 


During the period of stability in 
Korea, Congress grew evermore reluc- 
tant to vote the new taxes the Presi- 
dent asked. 

There never was any disposition to 
grant the $16.3-billion Truman figured 
was needed to keep the U.S. on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. First target was $10- 
billion. 

But now, week by week, the lawmak- 
ers have recast their thinking. Back 
in March, influential members of the 
House Ways & Means Committee 
figured they could come out for a bill 
to raise $8-billion. Early this month 
the figure was dropped to $7-billion. 
Now you hear talk that the ceiling is 
$5.5-billion to $6-billion. 

Reverses in Korea could change all 
this; they could boost the goal again. 
Even so, there’s almost no chance that 
the final law will hit incomes hard 
enough—or soon enough—to bring 
civilian demand into some ‘balance 
with supply. 
¢ Prospects Aren’t Too Bright—On bal- 
ance, the prospects for real economic 
stabilization range from poor to fair. 

On the bright side: A firm stand 
by the Federal Reserve and the Price 
Stabilizer, and prompt enactment of 
even $6-billion in taxes, might mean a 
not-too-loose lid on prices over the 
next year or so. 

But lethargy will have a doubly dis- 
astrous effect. The price rises them- 
selves would stoke an inflationary round 
directly. More important, by demon- 
strating that prices can’t be held down, 
they would start a new flight from the 
dollar. 

A 1%-a-month rise in prices doesn’t 
seem likely. But neither does holding 
the line. 
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an Iranian soldier, with bayonet fixed, brings in a suspect seized in the roundup that followed the riots at 


AFTER THE RIOTS, Abadan refinery against the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Nationalization is the issue. 


Anti-British strikes and riots have 

s cut output at Abadan, Iran, world’s 

T bi largest oil refinery, from 425,000 bbl. a 
rou ms in ran day to 109,000 bbl. The trouble 
started after the Iranian government 

voted to nationalize the Anglo-Iranian 


° : Oil Co. Britain owns 51% of Anglo 
| i or Tt e est Iranian stock; its navy—and much of 
western Europe’s oil needs—are sup- 


plied by the Iranian fields. 


this Persian soldier protects refineries, oil fields, 


world’s largest refinery, pictured before strikes, riots 
ABADAN, slashed its production. ON GUARD, and tankers. British hire and pay him. 
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THE FACE OF IRAN 


PRAISE ALLAH! 
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Isolated 


Fanatical Moslem rightists, and the 
ludeh (Communist) party, are spark- 
ing the violent disturbances. In the 
background lurks the threat of Rus 
sian intervention, possible loss of all 
Iranian oil to the West. Even without 
such unrest, oil experts feel that the 
Iranians would be unable to maintain 
production unless they accept the help 
of British management. 


is wrinkled by bare mountains that frame storage tanks. 
installations like this are wide open to sabotage, Red attack. 


Moslem halts work, bows toward Mecca. 
Moslem fanatics lead anti-British move. 


ught between mighty forces, the 
Shah’s government seeks to preserve 
an uneasy balance, promises that the 
West will continue to get oil. But Rus- 
sia, dusting off a 1921 treaty, claims 
the right to intervene if the troubles 
get out of hand. Washington has urged 
London to accept nationalization, but 
to try for a management contract to 
keep the oil flowing. 


WORKERS 


Ancient Persia, rich in oil, is poor in all else. 


The chronic mis of the hungry 
Iranian people makes it an easy propo- 
sition to keep agitation going. 

Last March Premier Ali Razmara was 
assassinated by a Moslem fanatic be 
cause he was opposing nationalization 
Yet if the British move troops into 
Iran to protect their enormous invest 
ment, Russia is considered certain to 
intervene. 


like these lend a strange Oriental note amid ultra- 
modern equipment. Many are discontented. 
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MODIFIED LIE DETECTOR is fine for market research. But there’s trouble about . . . 


Lie-Detector Tests on Workers 


It's getting to be a bigger and bigger business as com- 
panies try to locate source of thefts. But moral issue is a trouble- 
some one—and so is the fact that the lie detector can lie. 


The science of lie detecting last week 
had one of the biggest Washington 
(D. C.) hardware stores in trouble. The 
company, Fries, Beall & Sharp, had 
tried to find out why its 1950 profit 
margin had dropped off. Since audits 
seemed inconclusive, it decided that 
employees might be lifting merchandise. 
To find out, the company hired Decep- 
tion Tests Associates, Inc., to put its 
122 employees through a lie-detector 
test. 
¢ Furor—Everything would probably 
have been all right except for one un- 
foreseen hitch: Somebody spilled the 
story to the papers. This brought an 
immediate furor, with the store accused 
of everything from violation of civil 
rights to a deliberate attempt to break 
the morale of its employees. 

President W. J. Tastet explained: 
“We believe our employees are honest, 
and we're just trying to prove it.” 
Countered one employee: “Mr. Tastet 
thinks the employees all feel better now 
that they have purged themselves. They 
don’t. They're scared and unhappy.” 
e Widespread Use—Regardless of the 
moral issue, the fact is that the use of 
lie detectors in business has become 
pretty widespread. Alex L. Gregory, 
president of the International Society 
for the Detection of Deception, says 
that there may be 50 private lie detect- 
ing practitioners. They give lie-detector 
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tests in industry, for police work—and 
even for unions. One such company 
in Chicago, where the practice is more 
widespread than in the East, claims 
that it has upwards of 300 clients in 
business alone. 

Prices charged for lie-detecting de- 
pend on the number of people exam- 
ined. Deception Tests Associates 
charges $10 a person. Another detec- 
tion agency charges $15. 

he fact that so many companies are 
using lie detectors—or polygraphs, as 
they are known technically—to uncover 
thefts surprises a lot of people. The 
reason is that everybody concerned is 
reluctant to talk about it. The whole 
business is touchy to begin with, and on 
top of that it seems to give everybody 
associated with it the same sense of 
guilt and shame that a small boy feels 
when he’s caught in the jam closet. 
¢ Publicity Fear—An indication of this 
shows up in the reaction of clients of 
lie-detecting firms to publicity, actual 
or potential. After the story broke in 
the papers about the Washington hard- 
ware store tests, another company post- 
poned its arrangement for a similar in- 
vestigation. And companies that con- 
duct such tests will not allow the names 
of their clients to be published—if you 
can even find out who they are. 

One exception to this rule was made 
by a New York lie-detecting company, 


Personnel Research, Inc. It said that a 
Chicago company had been the guinea 
pig for experiments on this method of 
cutting losses by thefts. The result, said 
Personnel Research, was that the com- 
pany’s losses dropped from $1.4-million 
a year to $40,000. 

In Chicago the company went 
through the roof when it heard the 
story—and denied it flatly. It said that 
(1) it had never heard of Personnel 
Research, Inc.; (2) it had used the lie 
detector in only a handful: of very 
special cases; and (3) it never heard of 
that kind of “shrinkage” in theft losses. 
If anybody can tell them how to cut 
losses that much, they will be only too 
glad to listen, they. add. 

Obviously, somebody in the case 
needs a good lie-detector test. 

e How It Works—Among the larger 
companies that conduct these tests 
for business are John E. Reid & Asso- 
ciates, and Leonarde Keller, Inc., both 
in Chicago. The second company was 
founded by Leonarde Keller, who had 
a big hand in developing lie-detector 
techniques. 

Reid says that all his clients came to 
him originally through insurance com- 
panies that call him in when one of 
their clients claims a_ loss. 
¢ Biggest Users—After this first con- 
tact, Reid generally gets more business 
from the company. Biggest users are 
fur companies, jewelry supply houses, 
banks. Reid says that in one check- 
cashing company tests resulted in a 
40% drop in losses. 

The moral issue is the big keg of 
dynamite. Many employees have loudly 
resented being asked to take the tests 
on the ground of violation of civil rights 
and invasion of privacy. Some unions 
have protested (although others have 
used the tests to find thievery in their 
own offices). 

(One variation of the lie detector, 
the psycho-galvanometer, has caused 
no such trouble—it is being used quite 
a lot to measure the effectiveness of 
advertising.) 
¢ Not Foolproof—The reason for all 
this is that almost the entire value of 
a lie detector depends on the operator. 
If a man without years of training in 
the art of questioning gets hold of one 
and gives a test, the machine can call 
the most innocent man a liar. There are 
no restrictions on the sale of lie de- 
tectors; anybody can purchase and use 
one. 
¢ Third Degree Out—But one man with 
a lie-detecting firm in the East said it 
has many virtues, too. Here’s how he 
illustrated them: “When I used to be 
a cop, I'd take a suspect into the back 
room with my billyclub and stay there 
until he said what I wanted him to say. 
Now you don’t have to do that. A le 
detector will get the right answer 
quickly and without leaving any marks.” 
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Must Affiliates Compete? 


Supreme Court, in Timken case, may say yes. If it does, 
many U.S. companies may have to shed holdings in partly owned 
foreign firms that are not competing with them. 


It’s against the antitrust law to get 
together with a competitor to split up 
markets, fix prices, and otherwise re- 
strain trade. 

You can’t start much of an argument 
by saying that. But you can stir up 
quite a fuss if you then ask: Who’s a 
competitor? 

Vhat’s the broad 
argued this week 
Supreme Court involving ‘Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. More specifically, 
the question is whether a company 
must compete with an affiliate or joint 
venture in which it has a substantial, 
but not a 100% or even controlling, 
stock interest. 
¢ Broad Impact—The outcome of the 
case may affect the foreign operations 
of many, if not all, U.S. companies in 
their relations with affiliates abroad. A 
victory for the government would mean 
that U.S. companies having foreign 
affiliates or subsidiaries in which they 
own less than 100% of the stock, and 
which are not competing with them, 
could be forced to dispose of those 
interests. 

A government victory could also put 
a crimp in the government’s own Point 
4 program. For a private company 
would be less willing to export its tech- 
nical knowhow to industrial firms in 
other lands if it felt that it had to make 
the information generally available, 
did not have the privilege of limiting 
it to its own joint ventures with for- 
eigners. 
¢ Four Years Old—The Timken case 
got rolling in 1947. Justice Dept. 
claimed then that Timken was violat- 
ing the Sherman Antitrust Act because 
it had agreements with its British and 
French affiliates that parceled out mar- 
kets among them and thus eliminated 
competition. There were all sorts of 
other charges, too—price-fixing, restric- 
tions on use of the Timken trademark, 
and exclusive exchange of knowhow 
and inventions. 

Here’s what led to the filing of the 
suit: American Timken in 1909 entered 
into license agreements with a_ sub- 
sidiary of Vickers, Ltd. They proved 
unsatisfactory to Timken. So ‘Timken 
in 1927 joined with a British business- 
man, Michael Dewar, in buying out 
the licensee. Together they set up two 
companies, both using the Timken 
name. 

At the start, Amcrican Timken owned 
roughly one-half of British Timken, 
Ltd., and 70% of Socicte Anonyme 


issue in a case 
before the U.S. 
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Francaise Timken. Dewar owned the 
other half of British Timken and 30% 
of French Timken. Later their interests 
were changed to make each 50% owners 
of French Timken, while American 
l'imken held 30% and Dewar 23% of 
British Timken stock. The balance of 
the stock was sold publicly. 

e Market Divided—When the invest- 
ments were made in 1927, ‘Timken and 
Dewar lined out an agreement on how 
they would operate. The British com 
pany set up a sales organization in the 
British Empire and on the Continent 
to sell its tapered roller bearings any- 
where in Europe, except in France. 
hat country and all French possessions 
were set aside to be taken care of by 
the French Timken company. Ameri- 
can Timken handled sales in all other 
countries of the world. The product 
of all three companies—American, Brit- 
ish, and French—bore the same trade- 
mark—““Timken.” 

None of the three companies so- 
licited customers in the areas served by 
the other two. But each company could 
sell bearings anywhere to take care of 
the replacement business on equipment 


that was manufactured in its own area. 
¢ “Not Unreasonable’—Timken _ told 
the Supreme Court this week that 
“whatever restraints were contained in 
the agreements between the parties 
were reasonably ancillary to a_ valid 
main purpose, namely, the creation and 
conduct of the joint adventure, and 
they are not, therefore, unreasonable.” 
The terms of the agreement became 
the target of Justice Dept. in 1947. 
Two years later, Judge Freed in the 
federal district court at Cleveland ruled 
against Timken. The company was 
ordered to divest itself of its holdings 
in the British and French concerns. 
Timken appealed. Last November 
the Supreme Court agreed to hear the 
case, and the expectation was that 
argument would be heard shortly after 
the first of the year. 
¢ Upset—But something happened in 
December to change the timing. Dewar 
died. A month later, Timken was back 
in court asking that additional evidence 
be taken and the final judgment re- 
considered. The company said an agree- 
ment made in 1948 with Dewar gave 
the company an option to buy all or 
any part of the Dewar holdings upon 
his death. It contended that this 
change—to a majority stockholder of the 
British unit and sole stockholder of the 
French unit—alters the situation as far 
as the antitrust case is concerned. 
The court, apparently, didn’t think 
so. It decided against any further delay 
in hearing the arguments. 


Sometimes It Flies, Sometimes It Crawls 


say. The Italian inventor, Count Giovanni 
Bonmartini, has developed the treads suc- 


The plane in the picture is not sitting on 
two bicycles; it’s equipped with caterpillar 
treads for landing on practically anything. 
You can see that rocks don’t bother it. 
Neither does a plowed field, its sponsors 


cessfully for use on light planes. Now re- 
search is being pressed to see if the: same 


principle will work on heavier aircraft. 
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One More Chance for RFC 


Administration hopes Symington’s appointment and reor- 
ganization will take the curse off government lending agency. But 
the mechanics of getting a loan will stay pretty much the same. 


This week W. Stuart Symington had 
a lot of well wishers in Washington and 
around the country, too. The ex-chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board got a new assignment. He’s to 
take over the presently unsavory Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. and make it a 
thing of purity and virtue, an asset to 
the Truman Administration. 

It will take a lot of doing. He has 
to erase the stigma of mink coats, 
Reno’s Mapes Hotel, ‘Texmass, Lustron, 
and the rest that RFC carries as a result 
of the Fulbright investigation. But all 
agree Symington is the man to do it. 
e Reorganization—He'll be aided, too, 
by a reorganization of the corporation’s 
directorate. As administrator, Syming- 
ton replaces the unlamented five-man 
board of directors. ‘That gives him 
plenty of authority. But he’s to be 
guided by a board made up of himself, 
his deputy administrator, and the Sec- 
retaries of Commerce, Treasury, and an- 
other Cabinet-rank official still to be 
named by the President 

Thus Cabinet members will be held 
responsible in part if there’s any crit- 
icism of RFC’s policies. If Symington 
wants to make a loan against the advice 
of his board, he will have to state his 
reasons for doing so in writing. 

These changes should go far toward 

preventing handling of 
public funds. And there are signs Con- 
gress will push for legislation to cut 
RFC’s freedom of action more. 
e Vital Function—There never was a 
chance that Congress would vote to 
scratch the completely. If it 
did, Congress would have to set up an- 
other organization immediately to take 
over the jobs that RFC now handles. 
For besides its function as a lending 
agency, it’s responsible for the govern- 
ment’s huge synthetic rubber industry, 
a tin smelter, production of abaca fiber 
(for rope) in Latin America. 

Not many brickbats have been 
thrown at RFC’s managers because of 
these operations, however. It’s the role 
of lender of the taxpayers’ money that 
has brought RFC the most trouble. 
Roughly $3.5-billion of the $4.7-billion 
the corporation has loaned since it got 
started have been in “big loan,” or 
over-$100,000 category Loans such 
as B&O R.R.’s $85-million, Kaiser- 
Frazer's $67-million, total, Lustron’s 
$37.5-million, and Texmass’ $10-million 
drew much of the fire 
e Lease on Life—But the odd thing is 
that it’s largely the ability to hand out 


irresponsible 


agency 
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cash on this scale that has enabled 
RFC to survive. Politicians in power— 
regardless of party—have been most re- 
luctant to abandon so useful an agency 
when the chips are down, as they have 
been several times during RFC’s 18- 
year life. 

The Hoover administration created 
the corporation to bale out banks and 
insurance companies that were running 
into rough weather. Then the Demo- 
crats gave RFC a workout during the 
depression and the war, lending money 
to agriculture, paying out subsidies for 


—s 


scarce metals and high-price foods, 
building hundreds of defense plants. 
And in 1948 the Republicans in Con- 
gress came back again to continue 
RFC’s charter. 

¢ Plenty Left—There are plenty of re- 
sources left in the till. RFC is now 
permitted to have commitments or 
loans outstanding to the amount of 
$1.2-billion. As of Jan. 31 the corpora- 
tion had $586-million of this com- 
mitted. That leaves about $600-million 
for Symington to work with. 

Despite the changes in organization, 
you can expect RFC lending mechanics 
to be pretty much the same as they 
were before. Chances are that Svming- 
ton will talk to someone who might 
call him from the Democratic National 
Committee or to any Senator—Demo- 
cratic or Republican—who might invite 
his attention to a_ particularly worthy 
prospective borrower. 
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ROOT OUT BEVAN 


No, British Leaders Just Quit 


That 90-ft. slogan painted on Lon- 
don’s Embankment, staring at the 
Houses of Parliament, had nothing to 
do with the resignation of left-wing 
Laborites Aneurin Bevan (left) and 
Harold Wilson from Prime Minister 
Attlee’s Cabinet (page 143). Bevan, 
under heavy Conservative fire in the 
last elections, resigned in_ protest 
against cutting of Socialist programs, 


speeding up of rearmament. Wilson 
followed him. 

Bevan has pledged full support of 
his followers to Attlee’s government. 
But Labor’s shaky grip on power is 
weakened by the refusal of the leftists 
to remain in the Cabinet. And the 
Labor Party’s scant supply of strong 
leaders is cut still further by his de- 
fection. 
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Helping You Shift 
TO DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Practical solutions to the complex problems that accom- 
pany the switch to defense work can often be found at 
your nearby Ryerson Plant. Experienced Ryerson steel 
men will gladly work with you. Not only can they help 
you select the right steels for the job at hand, but they 
are well-informed on military specifications and the 
latest government procedures. 

When you want steel quickly for building experimental 
or pilot models—for bridging the gap between initial and 
full-scale production, we suggest you check with Ryerson. 
Though kinds and sizes most in demand are not always 
available for prompt shipment, we do have a large ton- 
nage of steel on hand at thirteen strategically located 
plants. 


So call us for steel—and steel information. We can’t 


promise to fill all your steel requirements, but we can 
assure you that we will do our very best to help. 
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PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled 
and cold finished 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, 
beams, etc. 

PLATES —Many types including Inland 
4-Way Safety Plate 

SHEETS—Hot and cold rolled, many 
types and coatings 
TUBING—Seoamless and welded, me- 
chanical and boiler tubes 


ALLOYS—Hot rolled, cold finished, 
heot treated 

STAINLESS—Allegheny bars, plates, 
sheets, tubes, etc. 
REINFORCING — Bars and accessories, 
spirals, wire mesh 

BABBITT—Five grades, also Ryertex 
plastic bearings 

MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal 
fabrication 





RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ° 
DETROIT © PITTSBURGH ¢@ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO ® 


BOSTON . 
MILWAUKEE @ 


PHILADELPHIA * 
ST. LOUIS) 


LOS ANGELES @ 


CINCINNATI ° 











CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THIS TRADE-MARK IS 


lt was in the field of transportation, of course, that Con- 
tinental Red Seal engines first earned the fine reputation 
they have held all through the years. And while the applica- 
tions of Continental power have increased in number and 
diversity, to include hundreds of uses on land, at sea and in 
the air, the famous Red Seal emblem still derives much of its 
lustre from the performance of Red Seal engines on the road. 


Not only in leading makes of heavy-duty haulers, but in 
motor cars, taxicabs, buses, and other specialized vehicles, 
these engines are consistently giving a good account of 
themselves. Their day-after-day dependability in the rugged- 
est kinds of use mirrors almost 50 years of engine building 
experience. It also attests the thoroughness with which each 
Red Seal model is engineered and ie 

built to do its own specialized job. 





GENUINE CONTINENTAL PARTS 
AND FACTORY-AUTHORIZED 
SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 








Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 








Secretary Sawyer denied any contempt 
of court in his handling of Dollar Line 
steamship stock (BW—Mar.24’51,p25). 
Sawyer and nine other government offi- 
cials had been held in contempt for 
failing to carry out orders for the trans- 
fer of U.S.-held shares in the company. 
Later the court granted a delay in the 
contempt hearing to give Sawyer and 
the others more time to prepare their 
case. 


e 
The short life of Gibraltar Stcel 
(BW —Feb.3’51,p20) ended. Syndicate 
head Cyrus Eaton abandoned plans for 
the Detroit-area mill “because large 
steel capacity, now in process of build- 
ing, is ample.” Several weeks before, 
Max Zivian, president of Detroit Steel 
and another syndicate member, had 
pulled out of the group. 


e 
No merger: Pittsburgh Steel and Alle- 
gheny Ludlum killed off plans for get- 
ting together (BW —Jan.27’51,p25), 
said engineering studies advised against 
it. 


* 
Record whiskey stocks (BW—Fcb.10 
”51,p20) prompted smaller independent 
distillers to propose an industrywide 
shutdown of beverage output. Their 
official reason: save grain for India. 

e 
No new shopping centers now, J. L. 
Hudson said. The Detroit department 
store sidetracked plans for the “world’s 
largest” suburban center, also put off 
plans for two sister projects. Materials 
shortages, high building costs, it said. 


oy 
GE’s Appliance Park (BW —Apr.7’51, 
p28) seems almost certain to go to 
Louisville. ‘The company has already 
taken options on two 800-acre sites. A 
definite announcement should come 
early in May. 


* 
The rubber outlook for May is the 
best for any month since late in 1950. 
NPA’s release of 8,000 more tons for 
essential civilian items will mean near- 
capacity operations for the industry. 

. 
The Marines attack on Philadelphia— 
their attempt to take over the new 
municipal pier (BW—Mar.10'51,p36)— 
was called off. Following a city-Navy 
handshaking session, the military said 
needs could be met through use of 
other facilities. 

& 
Sinclair invited inventors to make use 
of excess space in its laboratories. Any- 
one with a sound idea for better use of 
petroleum can work it out in the labs— 
provided he gives the company royalty- 
free use of the invention. 
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Here's your Employers Mutuals team... 


Their performance in action helps everyone... 
from. top executive to newest employee 


Regardless of what your job may be, you 
stand to benefit substantially when your 
organization’s business insurance is han- 
dled by Employers Mutuals of Wausau. 
For then, you have a hard-hitting team 
of specialists working for you—both on 
the job and behind the scenes—whether 
you are a top executive, an old-timer or 
a new employee! 

Performance in action... something that 
cannot be read on the face of any insur- 
ance policy .. . is what makes the services 
of the Employers Mutuals team outstand- 
ing. Safety engineer, claim adjuster, sales 


representative, industrial nurse, under- 
writer— these and others work together to 
give you unsurpassed service in accident 
and fire prevention, industrial hygiene, 
fair claim handling... They help make 
work safer and production smoother. 
Their teamwork is reflected in improved 
employer-employee relations all along 
the line. 

Here’s good news about costs: Many of 
our policyholders have found from expe- 
rience that using the services of their 
Employers Mutuals team has earned 
them steadily reduced insurance rates. 


These substantial savings are in addition to 
the dividends regularly returned to them 
as co-owners of Employers Mutuals! 
ee las 

Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation 
—Public Liability— Automobile—Group Health and 
Accident—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds 
—and other casualty insurance. Fire—Extended Cov- 
erage—Inland Marine—and allied lines. All policies 
are nonassessable, 

EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office: Wausau, Wis. + Offices in principal cities. 
Consult your telephone directory. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 





FINDS WAY TO PICK 
GOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


“We had a real problem on our hands try- 
ing to find the right distributors to push 
our new line in upstate New York. How 
could we be sure that the men we picked 
would be aggressive enough for the job? 
We finally decided... 


++-to check with our bank — Marine 
Midland. Their officers in 49 communi- 


edge of local businessmen we needed and 
helped us to make the right choice.” 


Would you find it useful to have a 
ready source of local information 
about New York State markets and 
people? Then it may be advanta- 
geous for your company to bank with 
The Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The officers of the Marine Midland 
banks that serve 49 New York State 
communities have an intimate 
knowledge of local business, industry 
and people. Let us show you how 
this firsthand knowledge can bene- 
fit your business. 


The & 


=—— 
er 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WSB Going Back to Work 


e Board will go to work next week for first time since labor walk- 


out on Feb. 15. 


e Unions’ delay is caused by hope of first settling question of their 


participation in mobilization. 


e But policy committee is satisfied with Board's extended jurisdic- 


tion over nonwage disputes. 


e Industry objects to this feature, but will participate—though re- 
serving right to appeal to Congress. 


The Wage Stabilization Board is 
set to function next week for the first 
time since its labor members walked 
out on Feb. 15. 

The United Labor Policy Committee 
delayed till then the unions’ return to 
the WSB fold because it hopes in the 
meantime to settle all questions con- 
eerning its role in running the mobiliza- 
tion program. 
¢ Nonwage Disputes—The delay in 
no sense indicates that labor is dissat- 
isied with the new WSB setup. On 
the contrary, the setup fully meets the 
unions’ demand for a board with some 
authority in nonwage disputes. 

But by Monday, the ULPC thinks it 
may be able to settle the questions of 
its representation in Mobilizer Wilson’s 
office, the manpower policy setup, the 
Office of Price Stabilization, and the 
Defense Production Administration. A 
subcommittee—George Meany, William 
Green, Philip Murray, and James B. 
Carey—was assessing the situation at 
midweek. Indications are that iabor’s 
return to WSB will not be delaved 
further, even if the other issues are not 
settled. 
¢ Industry Hostile—Labor’s _ satisfac- 
tion with the new WSB is not shared 
by organized industry, for which the 
enlarged jurisdiction is a bitter pill. But 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers 
and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce— 
though dissenting and reserving the 
right to carry their objections to Con- 
gress—will cooperate to the extent of 
suggesting additional representatives to 
serve on WSB, enlarged from nine to 
18 members. 

George W. Taylor—U. of Penn pro- 
fessor and former National War Labor 
Board chairman—has reluctantly ac- 
cepted the chairmanship. He replaces 
Cyrus S. Ching, who is returning to the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice. Taylor, who had to be pressured 


into the job by President Truman, in- 
sists he will serve only long enough to 
get WSB organized and operating. 

¢ Legality-\WSB returns to business 
faced by some hostility, largely in in- 
dustry and among supporters of Taft- 
Hartley. ‘There is an inclination to 
challenge its legality and question its 
effectiveness. 

The attack was spearheaded by Wil- 
liam H. Ruffin, president of the NAM, 
and Sen. Robert A. Taft. 

Ruffin described the assignment of 
disputes functions to WSB as a cir- 
cumvention of the Taft-Hartley law 
and of the intent of Congress when it 
passed the Defense Production Act. He 
promised “the strongest possible effort’ 
to persuade Congress to confine 
WSB’s authority to wage stabilization 
matters. 

Taft asserted that, if the new WSB 

is not “illegal,” it is at least “‘extra- 
legal,” as it is not authorized by law. 
e “Agreement’”’—Crux of the dispute is 
this: Title V of the Defense Production 
Act “authorizes” Truman to establish, 
when necessary, disputes-settling ma- 
chinery to which labor, management, 
and public have given “agreement.” 
Truman could not get “agreement,” 
since industry representatives balked. 
Furthermore, men from industry on the 
advisory board dissented from the plan, 
though they did not claim to “repre- 
sent” industry. 

But Truman ignored Title V in his 
executive order reorganizing WSB. He 
cited authority under the Constitution, 
his powers as President and commander- 
in-chief of the armed forces, and the 
Defense Act as a whole. The “out” 
seems to be that WSB will not “‘settle” 
disputes unless asked to do so by both 
sides. In other cases, it will simply 
make “recommendations” in disputes 
certified by Truman as_ substantially 
threatening national defense. In other 
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the push-button shave cream 


me 


lute. Lathe ag 


. c . . . . . 
rise is the greatest contribution to quick, easy, comfortable shaving in modern times! Unlike ordinary 
thin, conventional brushless shave preparations, RIS 


is beard-softening, skin-soothing brushless lather 
which is pressure dispensed — ready to use — right from its Crown SPRA-TAINER. 


- 
Ease. 
Touch the button and 


No brush needed! Sim- Whisk off whiskers for 
out sprays a constant { ply smooth the fluffy y a clean, close shave with 
stream of rich lather. lather over your beard. no pull or pain. 


rise, created by Carter Products, Inc., is pressure packaged in Crown SPRA-TAINER — 
the original and leading lightweight, low-cost propulsion can. SPRA-TAINER is first in Sales 
because of its modern design . . . first with Manufacturers because of exclusive “No Side Seam 
— No Top Seam” construction for utmost strength and dependability. 

bhai | 


Please send literature re Crown SPRA-TAIN R 
PI : INE J 


eas 
Name 2s ; ry  illalanienel 
Firm. — f: 


! 
' 
. si : log 
4ddress...- . an ! Din oat of 
Hi St., Phila. 34, Pa. ; 


“t-------3 CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 
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Perhaps you, too, 
have a product 
which will spray. 
Investigate Crown 


SPRA-TAINER! 


td | 





Investigate the 
advantages of 


doing your own 


slitting of 


cred Shedd 


Send for This Book—Here’s a 
practical discussion of subjects 
pertaining to litter operation, 
production and costs. 

It contains time studies of out- 
put per cycle and per day, in 
slitting various widths, gauges, 
and coil weights. 

It shows how cycle time is 
affected by these and other vari- 
ables; advantages of big coils 
and high speeds for large ton- 
nages, in rolling mills and dis- 
tributors’ warehouses; econo- 
mies of smaller slitters for more 
modest requirements of many 
fabricating shops. 

Cost analyses demonstrate how 
Yoder slitters, operating only 
three or four days per month, 
often pay for themselves in a 
year or two. In addition, they 
greatly reduce inventory require- 
ments and facilitate production 
planning. Phone or write today 
for free copy. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
COLD FORMING 
ff fl (i 
Bip (i a 
\ | | 
TUUE 
SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 





words, Truman is only seeking “advice” 
as he has done so frequently through 
use of fact-finding panels. 

Ruffin contends that the assignment 
of disputes to WSB will stimulate dis- 
putes, rather than minimize them. 

e Major Cases—The Administration 
hopes, however, to confine certification 
of disputes to WSB to those of major 
significance. Thus WSB might become 
another step between a labor-manage- 
ment deadlock and use of the Taft- 
Hartley 80-day injunction. Truman 
would try to get settlement through 
WSB procedures. If he doesn’t, he can 


Strikes by Causes 
* [Millions of Man-Days Idle 


then resort to the 80-day injunction. 

In the end, the effectiveness of WSB 
in disputes will depend on the extent 
to which its recommendations are ac- 
cepted. Recently, recommendations of 
government panels haven’t been too 
successful. 

George Taylor knows this as well as 
anybody else. Between him and failure 
is only his ability to find solutions to 
difficult problems that both sides can 
accept. That, and an ominous inter- 
national situation, which might make 
people he must deal with a little more 
willing to yield to compromise. 
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1944 1945 1946 


Dote: Bureov of tebor Statistics 


Money’s the Big Issue for Labor Now 


The big issues for union members 
these days—the ones they will strike 
over the quickest—are mostly economic. 
Last year disputes over wages and re- 
lated matters caused four-fifths of all 
strike idleness. Now other issues are 
getting to be less and less a cause of 
stoppages. 

You can see that in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ strike figures released 
last week. They show 4,843 work stop- 
pages in 1950. These involved 2.4-mil- 
lion workers and caused 38.8-million 
man-days of idleness. BLS said the prin- 
cipal causes were: 

e Wages and related issues, in- 
cluding pensions and insurance, alone 
or together (these caused 80% of all 
strike idleness during the year) 

e Union security issues, such as 
demands for union recognition or a 
union shop, or charges of discrimina- 


1947 «1948 


1949 


tion because of union membership 
(about 6%). 

¢ Work-condition 
than 10%). 

e Jurisdictional disputes (once a 
big cause of strike idleness, interunion 
rivalries caused less than 1% of all 
man-days lost last year). 

Ihe industrywide bituminous coal 
strike and the Chrysler strike accounted 
for 40% of the year’s lost time. But 
construction has the most strikes. 

AFL unions were involved in about 
45% of all stoppages and accounted 
for 20% of the man-day loss. CIO 
unions were involved in 29% of the 
stoppages, accounted for 40% of the 
lost time. Unaffiliated unions (mostly 
the United Mine Workers) were in- 
volved in 20% of the stoppages, but 
accounted for nearly 35% of the losses 
in man-days. 


disputes (less 
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in Handsome Partition Designs 


Organized for Service Nationally since 1913 


SERMAN 


1 
Th ree 


+ WAINSCOT + RAILINGS + COMPLETE ACCESSORIES 


PARTITIONS 





.. THE LEADER 


Hauserman was the first company 
to manufacture and install partitions 
exclusively; the first to develop a 
truly movable partition for tenant 
office buildings; first to make flush, 
sound-insulated partitions; first to 
utilize multiple spot-welding for panel 
reinforcement; first to install a flexible 
steel interior throughout an entire 
building. More Hauserman partitions 
are in use today than all other makes 
combined. And this 
leadership grows 
greater every year. 
Send coupon for 
Hauserman full color 
descriptive booklet, 
and ask aHauserman 


representative to call. 
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ESSENTIAL... 


to meet the needs for faster action 





in the days ahead 


Keep your office and factory ready for immediate mobilization of 
their floor space. Tomorrow’s business conditions may require 
greatly changed operating systems. Be prepared for any emergency 
with the fast-movability features of Hauserman Steel Partitions. 


These handsome steel walls reach your office or factory completely 
fabricated, ready to erect, and can be put into active service in 
an extremely short time. And these walls can be quickly and 
inexpensively moved...often in a matter of a few hours... while 
completely retaining their fine appearance and service features. 


Many styles and types of Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions are 
available to meet office and factory needs in every kind of busi- 
ness. Send the coupon below for the new Hauserman full-color 
pictorial book The Inside Story of Building Economy. For a prompt 
personal call from your nearby Hauserman office or representative, 
consult your classified Telephone Directory. See “Partitions.” 
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| The E. F. Hauserman Co., 7255 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
() Please send free copy of The Inside Story of Building Economy. 

| (CO Please have Hauserman representative calli. 

! Name 

| Title 

1 Company 

| Street 

{ City 

t 





PROCESSING BRIEFS 


Coal rides up conveyor to Wellman- 
Galusha Gas Generators; manufactured gas 
flows out the pipe (right). This steel plant 
installation converts anthracite coal or 
coke to gas at less than cost of purchased 
gas. Producer gas has wide application to 
practically every industrial operation need- 
ing heat, is low in cost, burns efficiently 
and is clean. 


Bituminous coal is quickly and efficiently 
converted into gas for glass furnaces, open 
hearths, and heating furnaces by this Well- 
man Mechanical Gas Producer. Gasifica- 
tion process is automatic from the feeding 
of coal to discharging of ashes. 


Fuel feeds, designed for Wellman Gas 
Producers, can be used to feed any lumpy 
or granular materials to process vessels, 
while preventing escape of gases. Push- 
button lubrication makes maintenance sim- 
ple. Whether the need is for gas producing 
equipment, or machinery to handle heavy 
bulk materials, Wellman will build it... 
better. The Wellman Engineering Com- 
pany, 7000 Central Ave., Cleveland 4, O. 


Wellman will build it! 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY:-CLEVELAND 








Total 
Cost of Cloth- 
living Food ing 
.. 101.2 98.4 102.4 
.. 114.3 118.6 
. 122.8 137.4 
.. 123.8 134.1 
. 126.8 135.9 


. 130.2 140.1 
156.3 189.5 

.. 166.9 202.3 
.- 169.5 201.6 
. 167.0 196.0 


167.3 196.6 
168.6 200.3 
170.2 204.6 
172.5 210.0 
173.0 209.0 


173.8 208.5 
174.8 209.0 
175.6 209.5 
215.4 
221.6 
226.0 


185.0 


185.1 
185.1 
185.0 
184.7 
185.9 


190.5 
193.4 
195.0 
196.4 
199.7 
203.2 


August 


September .... 
October . 

November .... 
December .. 178.4 
Janvary, 1951.. 181.6 
February, 184.2 


225.4 204.6 
226.2 203.1 


. 184.5 
184.5 


March, 1951... 
March, revised* . 


Tice grouped with “other fuels" prior to 1948. 


108.3 95,5 


3.1 108.4 92.9 
3 109.0 92.2 


Gone 


‘Rent - pe 
105.1 97.3 
108.9 96.7 
108.0 96.2 
108.1 96.0 


Fornich- 

© over ty lee ings Misc, 
104.2 101.6 101.9 
“Atal. $282 1101. 
1183 124.5 114.5 
23.5 129.0 119.1. 


150.2 125.9 
182.3 138.2, 


124.3 97.0 190.9 146.6 186.4 
124.6 97.0 194.4 147.4 189.3 
124.8 97.0 196.5 148.0 195:4 
125.0 96.8.199.4 150.3 199.8 
125.4 96.8 200.4 151.8 202.3 
126.8 96.8 201.3 152.1 204.8 162.0: 
126.0 97.2 201.8 152.9 208.9 163.7 
126.8 97.2 204.7 153.5 211.4 164.8 


158.1 


158.8 
159.5 
160.5: 


127.3 97.2 205.7 154.4 212.7 165.8. 
134.7 97.2 205.0 154.4 210.7 164.3; 


~ *BLS revised its formula for computing the cast-of- fiving index in pase 1951 ae 10 ‘51, 
pll2). Since the old index is still widely used in labor 9 r} will 


issuing both sets of figures at least through 1951. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





C-of-L Slows Down Its Climb 


Both old and new BLS formulas show 184.5 figure. But that’s 
enough to give GE's IUE employees a 9¢ escalator boost. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index nudged up to 184.5 in 
mid-March, a small one-month gain— 
but enough to give General Electric 
employees a 9¢ raise and to build up 
new pressure against the federal wage 
ceiling. 

e Two Formulas—BLS now issues two 
monthly c-of-l index figures—one com- 
puted by the formula the agency has 
used for years, the other figured by a 

“corrected” formula (BW — “Mar. 10°51, 
pll2). As it happened, both produced 
an identical mid-March 184.5 index 
figure (though the new formula took 
a digger jump than the old one to get 
there). 

The general slowdown in index 
gains showed up particularly in food 
prices. The March food index, on the 
old basis, was down a fraction from 
February; previously, it has been mov- 
ing up by big month-to-month jumps 
for a year. 
eIUE Gets 
Union of Electrical 
signed a c-of-l “escalator” 


9¢—The International 
Workers (CIO) 


contract with 


General Electric last fall. It differed 
from the pattern-setting General Mo- 
tors formula only in that GE and IVE 
agreed to revise pay semiannually on 
a 1¢-for-1.14 point basis and to use 
a Sept. 30, 1950, base. The index on 
that date was 173.8. 

BLS’ index rose a full 10.7 points 
between Sept. 15, 1950, and Mar. 15. 
That means a 9¢ raise. 

GE said that it will put the raise into 
effect. immediately for IUE, since it 
doesn’t require Wage Stabilization 
Board approval. (An “escalator” raise 
agreed to before the Jan. 25 wage 
freeze is permissible, under a_ prior 
WSB ruling.) 

GE. also announced that it will ask 
the new WSB (page 30) to approve a 
similar 9¢ raise for other unions and 
employees not covered by “escalator” 
contracts. Lemuel Boulware, GE. vice- 
president, said the authorization will 
be sought so that GE can “treat all 
employees equitably.” (WSB said in 
a recent order that wages of “‘histori- 
cally related” workers should be al- 
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corrosion-proof metal 


keeps foods pure™.. 


The business end of this super meat 
chopper will produce up to 20 pounds 
of meat per minute. The housing that 
guides the meat is a casting made of 
Chemalloy N-2 (Ni-Resist) which is re- 
sistant towearand corrosion from meat 
juices and prevents iron contamination. 

The alloy eliminates the necessity of 
copper plating before the final chrome 
finish, saving both scarce and costly 
material and production time. 

This gravity feed chopper offers 50% 
greater speed and easier and cleaner 
work without mashing or heating the 
meat. It is widely used in hospitals, 


restaurants, hotels and food stores. 
Our Electro-Alloys Division filled the 
needs of the Toledo Scale Company 
for an exceptional casting. 

This is just one of the many cast parts 
ideaily suited to Brake Shoe Chemalloy. 
The difficult casting is held to close 
tolerances, is remarkably free from 
porosity and imperfections; and is of a 
uniform and closely grained structure. 

Electro-Alloys invites your inquiries 
concerning quantity high alloy castings. 
Write Department A for brochure T-155 
on heat and corrosion resistant alloys. 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shee Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 55 American and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKESLOK DIVISION » AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION « AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 

BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION « ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION « ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 

KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION ¢ SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
230 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Copyright 1961, American Brake Shoe Company 





_.thete is @ visible 


difference in 
letterhead papers!” 


The next time you order letter- 
heads, ask your printer to submit 


proofs on your present paper, and on 
PLovER Bonpb. You'll easily see its 
greater richness, its more distin- 
guished character. You'll learn, too, 
why so many leading business and 
professional men insist on PLOVER 
Bonp for their letterheads. * 

A visible difference between 
PLoveR Bonp and other letterhead 
papers is its distinctive Qualitex finish, 
This is obtained by Perma-Therm 
drying, one of many special tech- 
niques in the Permanizing Process 
used only by the makers of PLover 
Bonp. Whiting-Plover Paper Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


A good place to put your 2c in! 
For only about 2c more per day, the average 
company can use handsome PLover Bonp, 
instead of ordinary paper, for its letterheads. 
When quality is so inexpensive, there’s no 
need to do without it. 


Rag Content + Tub Sized + Air Dried 





lowed to continue moving in tandem— 
if some get raises, the others should, 
too.) 

eUE Demands—The other major 
union in GE plants is the United Elec- 
trical Workers (ex-CIO), a bitter rival 
of IUE. UE, now bargaining with GE, 
has a 32¢ demand on the table. It 
announced that it won’t settle for a 
9¢ raise under “any phony escalator 
formula’”— and _ sacrifice “real collec- 
tive bargaining.” 

UE’s position may put a stumbling 
block in the way of GE’s steps for 
quick, easy settlement of its spring 
wage problems. 

As far as GE and IUE are concerned, 

the living-cost wage tie-in will continue 
indefinitely. The present contract stip- 
ulates that the c-of-l arrangement would 
be reexamined this April; parties would 
decide whether to continue it for the 
life of the contract or abandon it 
(BW —Sep.23’50,p114). ‘They'll stick 
with it. 
e At Westinghouse—IUE’s contract 
with Westinghouse Electric has a 
straight wage-reopening clause, rather 
than a c-of-] clause. Bargaining, now 
getting off to a rough start (BW— 
Apr.21’51,p33), is aimed at a 9¢ raise 
and an “escalator” putting Westing- 
house on the same footing as GE. 

IUE packaged up other demands 
against Westinghouse during the past 
weekend. They include: 

e An “employment security” fund 
that would: (1) give workers with 
two years’ seniority one weck at full 
pay and 12 weeks at half pay during 
temporary layoffs; (2) give severance 
pay at a rate of two weeks’ wages for 
each vear of seniority if the lavoff is 
permanent. 

e An increase in the minimum 
monthly pension from $100 to $125, 
including social security 

e A profit-sharing plan, to be de- 
veloped by the company. 

¢ A union-shop clause. 

UE is also bargaining with Westing- 
house on its flat 32¢-an-hour demand. 
¢ UE Criticized—IUE coupled its ac- 
ceptance of the 9¢ raise at GE with a 
criticism of UE for its lack of foresight 
in not getting an “escalator” in its con- 
tract. IUE pointed out that UE’s 
members would be entitled only to 
about 5¢ an hour under the govern- 
ment’s 10% wage-raise ceiling if IUE 
hadn’t broken the way for a 9¢ raise. 

UE told members it was bargaining 
“far beyond (IUE’s) cheap deal,” 
which bypasses real bargaining. 
¢ Bargaining Test—The exchange gives 
notice that the unions’ bitter rivalry 
will be pressed in a_bargaining-gains 
test. IUE has a temporary advantage 
with its over-the-ceiling 9¢. UE knows 
that it must top that or lose prestige. 
The result may spell trouble for major 
companies with UE contracts. 


Open-Shop Contractor 
Stops AFL Picketing 


Brown & Root, Inc., Houston open- 
shop building contractor, last week won 
at least a temporary court decision 
against contract demands made by AFL 
building-trades unions (BW —Oct.28'50, 
pl06). An Austin (T'ex.) state court en- 
joined the unions from “picketing and 
otherwise harassing” the company. 
¢ Closed-Shop Issue—For years Brown 
& Root has refused to do business with 
AFL’s strong building-trades_ unions. 
It would not, it said, sign any labor 
agreement that might bar nonunion 
craftsmen from jobs. 

The Taft-Hartley act has barred the 
closed shop since 1947. Despite that, 
few nonunion men ever get jobs on 
building projects under AFL contracts. 
Obviously, Brown & Root maintained, 
a closed-shop obligation is at least im- 
plied in building-trades contracts. 

AFL called the company’s closed- 
shop charges a “smokescreen” for the 
real wage-and-hours issue. Early in 1950 
it began picketing jobs awarded to 
Brown & Root, and picketing or threat- 
ening to picket material supply firms 
selling to the company. 
¢ Court Battle—Brown & Root went to 
court. The building-trades unions de- 
fended their activities as legal steps in 
a wage-and-hours dispute. Testimony 


Picket Flareup 


Pickets outside the Revelation Bra Co., in 
Cambridge, Mass., objected strenuously 
last week when police tried to break their 
line. They kicked, pelted officers with eggs 
and sandwiches, but finally were dispersed. 
AFL International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers posted the pickets during an organiz- 
ing drive at the bra plant. 
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The Marchant Man astounds the office staff with the 


only calcuiator with Push-Butto!® Multiplication 
... available on both the Figuremaster and the 
low-cost Figurematic. Since more than half of 

all calculator work is multiplication, no 
modern office can afford to be without a 
Marchant, the calculator that saves one 

step in every multiplication problem. 

The Marchant Man in your phone 

book will prove this by a demonstration 

in your office. Call him today. ie 


W AUTOMATIC LINE-UP 
PEEDS DIVISION. Touch of @s0-s0710 MUL PEREA OE 
new Division Control automatically ouch of a key in this row enters 
lines-up dividend and divisor as mulligtior digh POSITIVELY .. . car- 
division begins riage shifts AUTOMATICALLY... 
answer appears SIMULTANEOUSLY 


_ ™ | mM 
,Betw 
Mail this Coupon with your business letterhead to get our free M C H A N T ‘ ry 


GUIDE TO MODERN FIGURING METHODS Ey AMERICA’S FIRST 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ABOUT MARCHANT CALCULATORS [_] 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


CAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA B 3 
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PHOSPHATES 


FLUORIDES 


FERTILIZE 


SULPHURIC 
ACID 


CATALYSTS 


Blue Chips... 


Materials much needed to keep pace with the rapid 


changing world of today are produced through the ever growing field 
of chemistry. Davison is constantly adding to their “blue chips” in this 
great industry through continuous research and development. 
That is why leaders in industry and agriculture turn to Davison. 
They know the Davison "D” means dependability! 


PROGRESS T CHEMISTRY 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, PHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS, SILICOFLUORIDES AND FERTILIZERS 





dragged along over a four-month period. 

Last week District Judge Charles O. 
Betts handed down a decision: Picket- 
ing, boycott, and other activities of the 
unions were aimed at getting a closed- 
shop agreement from Brown & Root 
—illegal under federal and state laws. 


Since the aims are illegal, picketing can- 
not be allowed. 

* No Damages—The company also 
sought $98,450 in damages from the 
AFL unions for losses it said it had 
suffered on building contracts. The 
judge did not allow the damages. 


HIGH-UP jobs go faster with a platform seat (left) and a perch on the end of a ladder. 


Workers Do Better—Sitting Down 


A production worker often can do his 
job just as well sitting down. Some- 
times, he can do it even better. United 
Aircraft Corp., of East Hartford, Conn., 
decided that after tests made on its pro- 
duction lines. So it set out to make 
employees more comfortable on the job 

mainly by eliminating squatting and 
bending. 

Company engineers worked out func- 
tional seat designs for some of the 
workers. The men on the job also had 
ideas to pass along—usually for inex- 
pensive but highly successful improvi- 
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sations. For instance, they suggested 
using solidly constructed wooden boxes 
or footstools when a low seat was called 
for and sawed-off swivel chairs for work- 
ing under planes. 

Functional seats for workers are now 
in use in United Aircraft’s four plants. 
On the whole, they aren’t stylish. Up- 
holstery is almost entirely lacking. But 
workers like them—and that’s what 
counts. That and the fact that pro- 
duction figures show output has climbed 
in departments where the seats are be- 
ing used for the first time. 


TA 


AIR TACKERS 


TRIGGER-FAST 
30 staples in 10 seconds 


SAVES TIME—Tacks fast as you press the 
trigger. That means BIG time savings. 
SAVES LABOR—More tacking work can be 
done by fewer workers. Ease of operation means 
you can use girl operators. 

CUTS COSTS — Labor and time savings 
means dollar savings. Many users have proven 
that fact. 

WHERE USED— Automobile, furniture, bed- 
ding, television plants, woodwork shops, doll 
and toy factories and by a cross section of in- 
dustry for a multitude of applications. 
MANY MODELS-—30 models available to 
speed most tacking jobs INCLUDING THE 
ONES IN YOUR PLANT. 


ALSO AVAILABLE THESE MANUALLY 
OPERATED DUO-FAST TACHERS 


HAMMER TACKER GUN TACKER 


Let Duo-Fast go to work for you in your plant. 38 sales & 
service offices in principal cities. Send this coupon now. 


FASTENER CORPORATION chicico tu. ow} 
[)Please send information on Duo-Fast Air Tackers. 
| [_] Also interested in Duo-Fast Manually operated Tackers. 
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where skill is 
no bottleneck 


Lovingly—lingeringly—the craftsman of years gone by applied his 
skill to one masterpiece after another while the customers waited 
their turn. Today, of course, machines have replaced most hand 
methods, but even so, scarce skills are still frequent bottlenecks. 

Not where there’s a modern Clearing press. Once the dies are made 
and set, easily trained labor can get maximum production with a 
Clearing, turning out complete parts in seconds instead of minutes. 

Even if you think your product 
isn’t suited to press production, 
maybe you’d better talk with a 


Clearing engineer. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 West 65th Street @ Chicago 38, Illinois 


A complete chair base in 
a matter of seconds with 
a Clearing. 


“Sam 
BUEARING PHESSES 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 





Eager Beaver O.K. 


NLRB rules that it’s a viola- 
tion of fair labor practices to 
discharge an employee because 
he works too hard. 


You can’t discharge an employee, at 
a union’s demand, because he does too 
much work. 

A National Labor Relations Board 
trial examiner said so in a case filed by 
a fur worker who tried to give a full 
day’s labor for his pay. 

The issue was something new for 
NLRB: If a union sets a work quota 
and an employer agrees to it unofficially, 
can the employer legally discharge a 
man who exceeds the quota? 

NLRB’s trial examiner, Eugene E. 
Dixon, said no. The Taft-Hartley act 
guarantees an employee’s right to re- 
frain from union activities—which in- 
cludes the right to refuse to limit pro- 
duction to fixed quotas. A discharge 
violating that right is an unfair labor 
practice, the examiner ruled. 
¢ Case Background—Local 30 of the In- 
ternational Fur & Leather Workers and 
the Printz Leather Co., Inc., in Phila- 
delphia, have an understanding on how 
much work an employee should do in a 
day. Nobody ever contested it until 
January, 1950. Then Printz hired 38- 
year-old Edmund Fabiszewski, a lean, 
wiry man with 20 years’ experience in 
tannerics. 

The company assigned Fabiszewski 
to a three-week trial period as staker on 
a machine that softens leather. He was 
promised a permanent job, paying $50 
for a 40-hour week, if he proved he 
could do the job satisfactorily. 

Fabiszewski lit into his work at a 
rate that broke through the production 
ceiling set by Local 30’s work quotas. 
First put to work on white skins, he 
turned out 25 doz. a day instead of the 
union quota of 20 doz. Shifted to han- 
dling suedes, he tossed off 65 doz. a 
day instead of the 48-doz. quota. 
¢ Coworkers Object—Fabiszewski’s fel- 
low workers didn’t approve of his job 
zeal. They called it to the attention of 
the union stewards, who explained to 
Fabiszewski that he should taper off his 
work to about the shop quota. 

But Fabiszewski didn’t like the idea. 
When Fabiszewski refused to conform 
to the gencral work pattern, Printz’ 
100 other employees told management 
they wouldn’t work with him. They set 
Jan. 31, 1950, as a deadline. Worried 
about a strike, Printz discharged Fabis- 
zewski. He complained to NLRB. 
¢ NLRB Hears Case—The case reached 
a hearing several weeks ago. Fabiszew- 
ski, now working in an open-shop tan- 


nery in Milwaukee, told NLRB’s trial 
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It's Unanimous! We All Go For 


GOULD-POWERFD TRUCKS! 


Trucks really go when powered with 
Gould “Thirty” batteries—go at full 
power months after ordinary bat- 
teries have begun to slow down. 
96% of the entire working surface 
of Gould’s new “Z” Plate is regener- 
ative power-producing material. The 
grid itself is 66% more resistant to 
deterioration! Grid porosity is re- 
duced 85%. This is why the— 


GOULD “THIRTY” BATTERY 
with NEW "Z” PLATES is 


“America's Finest Industrial Truck Battery” 
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The only “play” ever found in SHOPSMITH has 
been recreational. Mechanically, SHOPSMITH is 
a masterpiece of precision. Its spindle toler- 
ances, for example, are held to two ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch (.0002'). Spindle run-out 
averages less than a thousandth (.001"’). 


Four-yEAR-OLD SHOPSMITH is a five-in-one 
woodworking tool . . . an ideal tool for 
home, light-industrial and maintenance shops. . . and a product of 
the Magna Engineering Corporation. It is also the largest-selling 
power tool in America today. 








What has made SHOPSMITH so instantly popular? Ingenious de- 
sign, for one thing. Amazing versatility, for another. Precision, above 
all. For, from its induction-hardened spindle tip to the ends of its 
centerless-ground steel ways, SHOPSMITH is precision engineered. 

The complete multi-purpose Magna unit—8” circular saw, 12” 
disc sander, 33” lathe, 15” vertical and horizontal drill presses— 
takes only 2’ x 5’ of space, sells for only $189.50 (without motor). 
You can see SHOPSMITH demonstrated at leading hardware and de- 
partment stores or any Montgomery Ward store. Or you can read 
about it in Magna’s 16-page, illustrated catalog. Simply write: 


Magna Engineering Corp. 


417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Manufacturers of SHOPSMITH «¢ Pionts in San Francisco and Cleveland 





examiner that if everybody put in a 
full day’s work and — his output 
the company could afford to pay a 
higher wage scale. Everybody would 
wind up making more money. 

The union didn’t attempt to fight 
the case on that ground. It argued, in- 
stead, that it had had nothing to do 
with the Fabiszewski dispute—except to 
try to prevent a threatened work stop- 
page. Other Printz workers were on 
their own, Local 30 officers said. 

The trial examiner disagreed. He 
found the union guilty of causing Printz 
to discriminate against Fabiszewski by 
discharging him without just cause. He 
held the company equally to blame for 
firing the worker. And he ordered: 

e The company to offer Fabiszew- 
ski his former job and the union to re- 
frain from taking or threatening strike 
against the company for doing so. 

¢ The company and union to make 
up, jointly, the difference between what 
Fabiszewski would have made working 
steadily for Printz and what he has 
earned on other jobs since his discharge. 

e The company to stop recogniz- 
ing the union as shop-bargaining agent 
pending a new, properly certified repre- 
sentation election. The trial examiner 
ruled that the present contract doesn’t 
comply with the T-H act. 

The trial examiner’s decision attack- 
ing the commonly ignored work-quotas 
problem probably will be appealed to 
the full NLRB. 


Workers Buy Cars; 
Hapco Gets Goodwill 


You can build employee goodwill 
with cars retired from the company 
automobile fleet, and at no cost to 
your company. At least, that has been 
the experience of Hawaiian Pineapple 
Co., in Honolulu. 

Some time ago, Hapco personnel 
people got a novel idea. Instead of 
trading used flect cars in on new models, 
the company checked their trade-in 
value and offered the cars to employees 
at that price. Employees snapped the 
cars up. Since there was no dealer 
markup to pay, the prices were consid- 
erably less than they would have been 
on used car lots. 

The plan is now regular company 
policy. Whenever cars are available, 
Hapco posts the prices on its bulletin 
boards. Employees who want to buy 
the cars draw lots. The winners pick 
cars and pay cash for them. The Hapco 
credit union frequently finances the 
deal. 

The plan costs Hapco nothing, and, 
the company says, the employees get 
the best possible used car for the money. 
From employee reaction, Hapco figures 
it’s winning a lot of goodwill, too. 
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Income chart in the Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) 1950 report shows employees 
—and 220,000 stockholders—where they 
stand in the annual splitup of its sales 
dollar. The share to 116,000 employees 
includes wages and the cost of insur- 
ance, pensions, and other contract bene- 
fits. 

e 
Wage demands to be pushed by the 
United Rubber Workers (CIO) in 
June or July will be worked out by a 
200-man policy committee in Detroit 
next week. URW figures it has about 
4% more coming under the present 
10% raise formula—but will ask more 
because of “skyrocketing prices.” 

© 
Senate probers visited Worcester, 
Mass., last week to sift causes of a 16- 
week strike at Reed & Prince Mfg. 
Co. (BW—Mar.24'51,p138). They'll 
report back to a labor subcommittce 
headed by Sen. Humphrey (D. Minn.). 
Meanwhile, the Worcester citv council 
is trying to mediate the strike. 

* 
It’s now illegal to jam telephone lines 
in New York during a labor dispute. 
The legislature voted to bar jamming 
—a technique threatened frequently it 
phone company disputes—‘‘in the in 
terest of the public” and as a civil- 
defense precaution. Gov. Dew ey signed 
the bill. 

« 
“Publicity stunt” is how Briggs Mfg. 
Co. describes UAW charges that it gave 
Carl Renda a scrap contract in return 
for “intimidating and coercive” aid 
against the union (BW—Mar.24'51, 
pl23). Briggs denied the charges flatly 
last week in its answer filed with 
NLRB. 

« 
Budget cut recommended by the House 
for the Wage-Hour Administration, 
totaling $740,000, would mean dis- 
missal of 100 payroll inspectors, the 
agency warned this week. 
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SHOULD BE GEARED TO YOUR COMPANY EARNINGS 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE STEADY 


Your company probably can 
afford the permanent com- 
mitment of an adequate 


pension system. 


IF your company 
EARNINGS ARE ERRATIC 


Your company probably can 
best solve the retirement 
problem through a deferred 
profit-sharing trust—or a 
combination of a modest 
fixed pension commitment 
plus a profit-sharing retire- 


ment plan; 


FIND OUT what plan 
BEST fits your business 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
plete analyses, including City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company 

or 
obligation, of course. The National City Bank 
of New York 


Ask for our Pension Booklet BW’3 


Let us help you with com- 


cost estimates. There is no 














We Act As Trustee Under Pension Plans and as Agent for Individual Trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1812 
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PRESS FORGING 


produced this plane skin section (left) with stiffener legs built in. 
together. It was turned out by 18,000-ton Mesta press (right) for Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


It replaces 25 pieces riveted 


Beefing Up Planes by Integral Ribs 


To the layman’s eye, the high-speed 
planes of today are things of sleek per- 
fection. 
clearer and deeper; he notes the chicken- 
pox of rivets on the surfaces, knows that 
surfaces arc of brac- 
ssings. And so he is 
add strength, 


I'he aeronautical engineer sees 


inside the masses 
ngs and 
working night and day t 

lop off weight, and save labor by 
veloping surface parts with ; 
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integral reinforcements. 

king the prob- 
Forging the 
perhaps the 

experi- 


Ihe engineers are attac 
lem from many angles 
parts in giant 
most promising. 
mental pr some years 
away from production use. Machining, 
extruding, casting, progressive forging, 
and rolling are also being tried. 

Essentially, the problem lies in this: 
The plane of today is a transitional 
stage in a process that has been going 
on ever since the time of the Wright 
brothers. 

In the early planes, strength was se- 
cured by forests of struts, braces, gird- 
ers, etc. These braces were gradually 
moved from outside to inside the skin, 
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gress, it still 
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but they remained the principal source 
of strength. ‘The skin itself still just 
went along for the ride, to keep the 
air out. 

In time, engineers decided that the 
skin was a strength factor in its own 
right. As greater speeds brought greater 
stresses, interior stiffening was added, 
riveted or welded to the surface pieces. 

This method meant considerable 
weight. But there were enough gains 
in other directions to make it work 
pretty well. The operational planes of 
World War II reached the peak of non- 
integrated reinforcement. 

The coming of jet engines suddenly 
changed the whole picture. Immensely 
greater speeds became possible, bring- 
ing with them much greater stresses. 
At the same time, more and more in- 
terior space was needed for the con- 
stantly growing number of instruments. 
But near-sonic and supersonic speeds 
called for thinner wings and sharper 
fuselages. That meant less space to 
install more equipment; and more of 
the space had to be filled with essential 
reinforcements. 


Today’s jet planes are caught in 
this dilemma. Their design, essentially, 
is a lame compromise. Adding more 
and more riveted and welded braces de- 
feats its own purpose, in part at least. 
Ihe real solution, engineers are con- 
vinced, lies in perfecting integral rein- 
forcements—bracing that is built right 
into the part. Here’s a progress report 
on the way the research is going: 


|. Press Forging 


A press-forged part is made by ex- 
truding the material into the cavities 


of a die. Vertical stiffener legs up to 
an inch in depth are thus fabricated 
directly into the surface piece. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., of Burbank, 
Calif., and Wyman-Gordon Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., have just completed 
an Air Force contract for preliminary 
study of press forging. ‘They're now 
negotiating a contract for further 
studies. 

Initial results were fairly encouraging; 
they showed a large saving of weight. 
A typical wing panel of conventional 
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is a practicable but 


MACHINING wasteful way to turn 


out integrally stiffened plane parts. 


of a round billet with 


EXTRUSION tentacles gives stif- 


fened section when tube is slit and flattened. 


construction weighed 76 Ib. Press 
forged from aluminum alloy, it tipped 
the scale at only 56 Ib.; had magnesium 
been used another 10 lb. could have 
been saved. 

Currently, there are two major diffh- 
culties in press forging: 

e The presses must develop enor- 
mous pressure, much more than had 
been expected. There is none in the 
U.S. today capable of doing the job. 
The largest, W-G’s 18.000-ton Mesta 
(picture, page ++), can punch out panels 
no larger than 3 ft. x 4 ft. That’s too 
small to be practical. 

The government’s program for de- 
veloping heavy presses will give the 
forging process a shot in the arm. At 
Adrian, Mich., several 25,000-ton and 
50,000-ton vertical presses, and one 
giant 75,000-tonner, are being devel- 
oped. The big one, said to be costing 
$6-million, is probably several years 
away. 

Lockheed Aircraft thinks that these 
new presses are going to be able to 
forge integrally stiffened panels up to 
8 ft. x 10 ft. 

¢ Failure to keep sheet thicknesses 
uniform because of die and bed de- 
flection has been the second stumbling 
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DEMANDS 
the REMINGTON RAND 
PRINTING CALCULATOR OF 
BALANCED @ PERFORMANCE 


In these crucial times business needs this faster 
calculator more than ever — with its 10-Key Keyboard 

and proof — printed on the tape — of every step of every 
problem you do. This printed proof of accuracy is 

your biggest guarantee of figure production 

speed that’s indispensable today. But the 

Printing Calculator also gives you automatic 

division, short cut multiplication ... and 

combines these features with high speed 

addition and subtraction in one machine. 


Double duty for double value! 


PRINTING CALCULATOR 
of BALANCED PERFORMANCE 


...send today for your FREE copy 


of “Balanced Performance.” 


Memington. Flan. 


Business Machines and Supplies Division 


let, “Balanced Performance.” 


Room 2005, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation a Free copy of the savings-for-business book- 
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Production Increased 103 
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HOW GLIDDEN TECHNICAL SERVICE HELPED 
A LEADING KITCHEN CABINET MANUFACTURER 


CC 
wy, 


Problem... 


Customer’s finishing line was plant bottleneck. Production of 
quality kitchen cabinets, like that shown below, was limited to less 
than half of actual plant capacity. Something had to be done— fast! 


Result... 


A Glidden Technical Service Represen- 
tative was called in to study the problem. 
His recommendations—rearrangement of 
work flow... redesign of conveyor 
system ... and adoption of new finish- 
ing techniques—eliminated the bottle- 
neck. Production jumped immediately 
... eventually increased 103%. 


s ; : : Do you have a finishing line bottleneck? 
The finished product ... this attractive ‘ 2 mpi 
kitchen cabinet finished with Glidden We'll be glad to help you break it. Write 
Primer and Finish coat, custom-formu- today. THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Dept. W-4, 
lated to meet the manufacturer's specific 

11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


finishing facilities. 
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block. The engineers believe that can 
be ironed out. 

At present, Lockheed believes that 
it’s cheaper to forge flat than to finished 
contour. Less-expensive dies can be 
used. 


Il. Machining 


Despite its faith in the eventual suc- 
cess of press forging, Lockheed Aircraft 
is going ahead with other approaches 
to integral reinforcement. Machining, 
at the present time, is the one prac- 
ticable method for turning out parts. 
Lockheed Aircraft is planning to spend 
between $350,000 and $400,000 on a 
single machine to mill wing and fuse 
lage skins with surface stiffeners from 
aluminum stock. 

On an experimental wing structure 
for a Constellation, Lockheed found 
that machining would bring a saving of 
230 Ib. per plane. The big trouble, as 
in all machining, was the tremendous 
wastage of material. On surface pancls 
made from thick aluminum plate, be- 
tween 80% and 95% of the stock had 
to be chipped away. Chips have low 
salvage value. 

Loss of material could be reduced 
by machining sections roughly pre- 
shaped for forging or extrusion. 


Ill. Extrusion 


Attempts to make integrally stiffened 
panels by extrusion have met with some 
moderate degree of success—and some 
snags. 

Several years ago, Dow Chemical 
squeezed an octopus-shaped section 
from a round magnesium billet (picture, 
page 45). The circular section then 
was split, heat treated, and flattened 
to a 17-in. sheet. Dow ran into the 
two chief troubles of extrusion: (1) The 
surface wasn’t flat enough, and (2) die 
and billet size limited the potential 
size of the parts. 

Reynolds’ Metal Co. has had some 
success in extruding such parts from 
aluminum. ‘The parts had high strength. 
Such parts could show up to advantage 
in surfaces carrying high loads and with 
few irregularities, such as wing panels 
and fuselage sections. 


IV. Progressive Forging 


Lockheed has tried progressive forg- 
ing and found it wanting. In this 
method, a flat sheet is fed through a 
forging die the same width as the sheet. 
Each stroke of the die forms a relatively 
short length, till the whole sheet has 
been passed through and given its 
stiffening ribs. 

The chief drawbacks found were: 
(1) The process is limited to long 
lengths with an unchanging cross-sec- 
tion; (2) it is less flexible than press 
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Ship bringing first ore from Venezuela to reach this country docks near blast furnaces at Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point, Md., steel plant. 


First Ore arrives from Venezuela 


Power shovel picks up ore broken by blast- 
ing, and loads it into trucks. After crushing, 
the ore begins long journey to steel plants. 


Trainload of ore arrives at Palua on Orinoco 
River, from where it will be shipped down 
river in shallow-draft vessels to ocean port. 


Late in March we began bringing in iron 
ore from our new mines in Venezuela. 

Development of these mines, begun 
during the Thirties and delayed for years 
as a result of World War II, has now 
been completed. A 36-mile railway was 
pushed through the jungle to carry the 
ore from the mines to the Orinoco 
River. Two large ports were constructed, 
one on the river, the other on the Carib- 
bean. Vessels were built to move the ore 
down river, and a fleet of ocean-going 


Modern hospital facilities are provided in new 
communities for employees that Bethlehem 
built in developing its Venezuela ore mines. 


BETHLEHEM 


ships to bring it to this country. Hun- 
dreds of acres of jungle were cleared, 
and three complete communities built 
for employees and their families. 

Our new mines in Venezuela will soon 
be producing 3 million tons of iron ore a 
year, and can be stepped up to 5 million 
tons. Planned years ago with an eye to 
the future growth in steel demand, these 
mines are now ready to help supply the 
much larger tonnages of ore needed for 
Bethlehem's expanding steel capacity. 


This new community with paved streets and 
all improvements replaces jungle. Homes 
designed for comfortable living in tropics. 


STEEL 
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Keeping a weather eye on the sky 


In the upper reaches of the strato- 
sphere ... 100,000 feet high, as blue 
sky deepens into black . . . neoprene 
meteorological balloons relay vital 
weather readings to scientists below. 
Information on wind direction, 
wind velocity, temperature, pressure, 
and other variables at all altitudes is 
essential to accurate, weather fore- 
casting. A few years ago, such exten- 
sive and detailed observations were 
impossible to obtain. Direct rays of 
the sun and ozone concentrations en- 
countered at high altitudes caused 
sounding balloons to disintegrate, or 
crack and burst before they could 
reach the higher altitudes. But dur- 
ing the last war neoprene was used 
to develop a new type of balloon and 
the difficulty was overcome. 
Neoprene’s unusual resistance to 


sunlight, oxidation, ozone and its low 
gas diffusion enable today’s bal- 
loons to rise to heights of more than 
20 imiles . . . sufficient to provide the 
necessary data for accurate forecast- 
ing. So now, thousands of balloons 
made with durable Du Pont neo- 
prene are being supplied annually to 
the armed services and government 
weather bureaus, as well as to private 
institutions engaged in scientific re- 
search and development. 

For more information about neo- 
prene, write for our booklet ‘‘Design 
for Success with Neoprene.” It de- 
scribes neoprene’s properties and 
many of its important uses. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Rubber Chemicals Division 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Tune in “Cavalcade of America,” Tuesday nights—NBC coast to coast 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MADE WITH 


NEOPRENE 


NEOPRENE RESISTS: 


REG. Us. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. » » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


OXIDATION + HEAT + SUNLIGHT + OZONE + OILS + GREASE * FLAME + CHEMICALS « FLEX-CRACKING + AGING « ABRASION 
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forging; and (3) extensive machining 
would be needed for many parts. 


V. Casting 


Lockheed is looking with increasing 
favor on casting, despite its inherent 
disadvantages. The method permits 
complicated detail work with little 
trouble and does away with much 
bother in preparing materials. One big 
trouble has been that cast materials 
are only about half as strong as wrought 
alloys. But new techniques are said 
be on the brink of producing satisfac- 
tory large, thin-walled castings. 

A. H. Peterson, Lockheed’s chief 
production design engineer, tells of a 
couple of examples that make castings 
look good. Duct sections for the F-80 
have been cast of magnesium. Three of 
these sections make up a duct and re- 
place dozens of formed shect-metal 
sections, welded and riveted together. 
The cast version weighs less, too. And 
it saves some $260,000 in tooling and 
fabrication costs on a production rua of 
100 airplanes. A cast magnesium dive 
— in production now for the F-94. 

New magnesium-zirconium and mag- 
nesium-cerium alloys may help promote 
casting. Both materials are denser than 
unalloyed magnesium. They also de- 
velop good strength in low-temperature 
aging treatments; this gets around warp- 
age from conventional high-tempera- 
ture heat treatments. 

The Croning casting process also may 
be another ace in the hole. It used a 
sand-resin mold } in. thick and gives 
better surface finish and tolerances than 
found on conventionally cast parts 
(BW—Apr.8’50,p54). 


VI. Rolling 


There is some interest in rolling the 
stiffening ribs into the sheet right at the 
start in the steel mill. The result can 
be 20 times as rigid as plain sheet; but 
the ribs cannot be over $ in. deep, 
hence are less effective than built-up 
stiffening. Still, there are many places 
where rib sheet could be used. 

No matter how they're made, integ- 
rally stiffened structures will help plane 
makers in their continuous battle with 
weight. It’s never won. For example, 
the Navy wants to hang another 1,000 
Ib. of electronic gear on the P2V air- 
plane. That means Lockheed engineers 
have to trim one-half ton of weight out 
of the plane’s structure. 

Lockheed is putting integrally stif- 
fened structures to work in several new 
places. The F-94-C all-weather inter- 
ceptor will have them in the wings, 
from leading edge to beam, and from 
wing root to wheel-well section. Most 
of the fuselage area on the newest Con- 
stellation transports will have integrally 
stiffened skins. 
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Introducing Cyclone, Jr.... 


A storm of interest among electric power com- 
panies followed B&W’s introduction, a few years 
ago, of the Cyclone Furnace—a revolutionary new 
method of firing large boilers. Punctuating this 
interest, and prompted by it, was a legion of ques- 
tions involving suitability to various fuels, range 
of application, comparable operating and main- 
tenance costs. 


Some basic questions were answered by field tests 
—conducted, with the generous cooperation of 

wer companies, on their full-scale installations. 

ow, to broaden and accelerate the research pro- 
gram on cyclonic firing, B&W’s Laboratory has in 
operation two miniature Cyclone Furnaces, com- 
plete with all the accessories necessary for an ac- 
curate simulation of actual operation conditions. 


Today, these “Jr.” Cyclones are literally writing 
a world geography of fuels research. Recent tests 
have investigated, for example, the combustibility 


of lignite from Greece, of Eastern river-bed coals, 
and of petroleum coke from Texas. Where field 
research once involved many months and carloads 
of specimen fuels, the miniature cyclones now yield 
valuable data in jig time from truck-loads or even 
a few barrels of test material. 


This sort of intensive research is constantly being 
applied by B&W to steam-generating problems 
and requirements of the power industry. Its success 
is reflected in the growing acceptance of Gas- 
recirculation, Pressurized Furnaces, and High- 
pressure natural-circulation units. 


Helping Industry Cut Steam Costs Since 1867—-T hrough Research, Engineering, Equipment, Installation and Maintenance Services. 





| fedders } 


ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 





Save costly time lost by long 
walks “for a drink of water”, 
Better health, better efficiency, 
less time-off —those are impor- 
tant economies of using Fedders 
Water Coolers. Labor, produc- 
tion and medical authorities 
recommend adequate, access- 
ible, sanitary, perfectly cooled 
drinking water. Bottle, bubbler 
and explosion proof models. 
Write for data. Dept. BW-12. 


we 
FEDDERS-QUIGAN 


Corporation 
57 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF WATER 
COOLERS FOR 20 YEARS 
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Taps Open-Hearth Furnaces 


the opposite side of the furnace to clear 


The shaped charge of the bazooka 
has turned civilian in the steel industry. 
A modification of the armor-piercing 
charge has already been used success- 
fully by Republic Steel to tap its open- 
hearth furnaces. And du Pont Explo- 
sives Dept., which developed the Jet 
‘Tapper, is trying to extend its use to 
blast furnaces. 

Up to now, the oxygen lance has 
been used to burn out the clay core of 
the tap hole and release the charge of 
steel. But the lance is erratic; it may 
take seconds or minutes to do the job. 
The helper handling the lance must be 
ready to duck when the flow starts. 
Sometimes the lance fails. Then a bar 
has to be pushed clear through from 


the plug. ‘The time lost may slightly 
change the metallurgical composition of 
the heat. 

I'he Jet Tapper is sure fire. It’s sim- 
ply a long cardboard tube, with the 
shaped charge at the head just behind 
a copper cone whose wide end faces 
the plug. ‘The tube is pushed through 
the hole against the plug, and the 
charge is detonated electrically. The 
blast pulverizes the cone, smashes the 
clay plug 

Even if the electric detonator fails to 
work, all is not lost. ‘The immense heat 
of the furnace soon sets off the charge, 
which, however, is inert to ordinary heat 
and to blows. 
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Now, a sandwich in 2 


To anyone coping with the problems of curing 
sandwich constructions overnight under high pres- 
sure, a new Armstrong’s Adhesive will come as a 
revolutionary relief. With this quick-curing ad- 
hesive, you can cut or drill assembled sink tops, 
or the like, only 2 minutes and 33 seconds after 
the laminates have been sprayed. 

A simple production line like the one we picture 
here includes the whole four-step sequence: auto- 
matic or manual spraying, infrared oven, assembly 
station, rubber-covered pinch rolls, and finally and 
immediately—fabrication as needed. Experience 
so far shows that production per shift can be 
increased 2 to 4 times with this method. 

Your space needs with this process probably 


minutes, 33 seconds ! 


will be reduced two-thirds since you won't need a 
hydraulic press or curing room. Your capital invest- 
ment, too, will be cut to a fraction. 

Labor savings should also be worth while. Fewer 
men are needed, and there are no non-productive 
operations like siacking, clamping, breaking stacks, 
and cleaning hardened adhesive from sandwich 
edges. Instead, production can be continuous. 
Laminates go in at one end of the line and go 
directly into work at the other. 

If you're making sandwich constructions of any 
kind, using conventional methods, we probably can 
help cut your costs. Write or call Armstrong Cork 
Company, Industrial Adhesives Dept., 5104 Reser- 
voir St., Lancaster, Penna. Available for export. 


ARMSTRONG’S ADHESIVES 


by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 





Design Around 


PERMALLAD 


Stainless Clad Steel 


You improve your products and equip- 
ment and give them corrosion resistance 
when you design them around PERMA- 
CLAD Stainless Clad Steel. It is Stain- 
less Steel (usually 10% or 20% but can 
be. varied) inseparably welded to mild 
carbon steel. It has the surface charac- 
teristics of stainless and the formability 
of mild carbon steel. Use PERMACLAD 
and it’s possible for you to improve your 


10% 
Stoinless Cladding 


product with minimum consump- 
tion of critically short materials. 
Profit by getting the complete 
PERMACLAD story today. 
Write for information and £& 


folder DD. 


For Better Products At Low Cost 


Specify PERMACLAD 


PERMACLAD 
STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 
ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
bs sean 
» Other Product: A. W. 


( Plate © A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Floor Plates 
Plates * Sheets © Strip « (Alloy and Special 





Vapor Stops Rust 


Shell says you can prevent 
corrosion, eliminate grease and 
cleanup jobs if you use VPI to 
protect metals. 


Greases and oils will be up against 
some competition from Shell Develop- 
ment Co.’s corrosion preventive chemi- 
cal, VPI, used to protect packaged steel 
parts. Paper coated with the stuff, or 
crystals of the chemical, give off an 
invisible vapor that prevents rust. 

Preserving finely finished metal parts 
for shipment or storage is a messy job. 
You have to cover them with heavy 
grease, wrap them in greaseproof paper 
—and hope they won’t rust. When 
ready for use, the parts have to be de- 
greased and cleaned. Complicated 
equipment such as aircraft engines usu- 
ally get squirted with rust-preventive 
oils to protect finely finished surfaces. 

Shell claims its VPI inhibitor is 
easier to use than grease: Just wrap a 
part in paper treated with the stuff; 
when the part is ready to use, it can be 
put to work without cleaning. Pow- 
dered VPI, sprayed into engines, does 
the -work of lubricants normally used. 
¢ One Operation Does It—General Mo- 
tors Corp.’s Electromotive Division 
found VPI paper handy for packaging 
spare pistons for diesel locomotives. 
Before, grease-coated pistons had to be 
wrapped in paper and shipped in heavy 
metal drums. VPI paper replaced the 
grease job. Now the wrapped pistons 
are shipped in light fiber drums. And 
there’s no degreasing before assembling 
a piston into an engine. 

Dr. A. Wachter, head of Shell’s cor- 
rosion department, says the paper 
wrapping job necdn’t be finicky. Air- 
tight seals aren’t necessary. In fact, air 
circulation helps the chemical release 
its vapors. ‘There’s a trend, too, toward 
prefabricated containers made of VPI- 
treated paper, says Wachter. For ex- 
ample, a gun case has been made of 
the stuff. A hunter can just shove a 
gun into the case and forget the usual 
greasing job. Next scason he can pull 
it out of the case, ready for use. 
¢ For Hard-to-Reach Parts—VPI crys- 
tals have been used by airlines in 
standby or spare plane engines. The 
crystals are particularly good here be- 
cause certain locations that need pro- 
tecting just can’t be reached with liq- 
uids. VPI fog gets at these with no 
trouble, and engines stored from six 
months to a year show no signs of cor- 
rosion. 
¢ Solves a Storage Problem—Container 
makers also have shown an interest in 
the chemical. Corrosion has always 
been a headache in storing and shipping 


empty steel drums. A pinch of VPI 
could go a long way toward solving 
this problem. Studies are now under 
way to see if VPI can stop corrosion of 
spindles of railroad car wheel bearings. 
Wheel rotation tends to throw out 
grease and leave spindles exposed. Shell 
researchers are adding some VPI crys- 
tals to the grease. Of course, crystals 
buried in the grease do no good, but 
those that remain exposed give forth 
their rust-prev entive vapors. 

¢ Unexplained—No one is quite sure 
just how VPI works. But study shows 
that VPI vapors tend to combine with 
any condensed moisture. ‘Then some 
unknown mechanism, the moisture, or 
water loses its ability to rust. Leave a 
piece of bare steel in a glass of tap wa- 
ter, and in a short time it will start to 
rust. Add VPI, and it won’t. 


Mine Tool Maker 
Digs Its Own Mine 


It’s the practice of makers of mining 
equipment to test out new develop- 
ments in their customers’ mines. Joy 
Mfg. Co. will be the first to break that 
tradition. Next month it will start 
working its own mine near Pittsburgh 
exclusively as a proving ground for new 
equipment. 

The company also plans a research 
laboratory and a development workshop. 
Mine and labs will be able to handle 
equipment designed for both wunder- 
ground and strip mining, for both coal 
and hard rock. 
¢ Spending to Save—Joy’s initial invest- 
ment in the project will be about $250,- 
000. J. D. A. Morrow, president, says 
that Joy could have saved more than 
this by now if it had had its own experi- 
mental mine when it developed the con- 
tinuous mining machine. 

esting out new machinery on cus- 
tomers’ property has become increas- 
ingly expensive. Higher labor costs 
have forced more mechanization in 
mining and speeded up developmental 
work. That interferes more with work 
in customers’ mines, and high labor 
costs make it increasingly unwelcome. 
e Mistakes at Home—What’s more, 
equipment faults that pop up on a 
customer’s property are pretty hard to 
conceal. The trade soon learns how 
much trouble a manufacturer is having. 
And consequently a competitor profits 
from your errors, while you lose pres- 
tige. 

Working. hand-in-glove with a cus- 
tomer also tends to hold back new re- 
finements, chancy ideas that look prom- 
ising but that will take lots of develop- 
ment. Rather than risk embarrassment 
with a premature refinement, a manu- 
facturer will hold back for the next 
model. 
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NOW YOU CAN DO THINGS, MR. SHIPPER! 


No longer are your hands tied by not knowing your car’s 
whereabouts. Through B&O’s Automatic Records, a vital part 
of Sentinel Service, shippers and receivers are informed when 
the schedule of a Sentinel car is interrupted—and again when 
it resumes movement. 

Siding-to-siding dependability plus Automatic Records makes 
Sentinel Service a lifesaver. It is available, on carload freight, 
to on-line and off-line shippers. Let it ease your production and 
distribution problems. Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly — better! 








Centralab* printed electronic circuits 


TV now reaches more homes than ever before, thanks to engineering 
achievements such as the printed electronic circuit. Exclusive de- 
velopment of Centralab engineers, this tiny unit effects production 
economies out of all proportion to its size. Hardly bigger than a 
postage stamp, in one type of assembly it replaces 8 conventional 
capacitors and resistors . . . reduces soldering operations from 16 to 
3! Similar savings are obtainable over a wide range of installations 
to which the printed electronic circuit is adaptable. 

Other Globe-Union products, pioneered and mass produced at 
18 Globe-Union factories, also contribute to the continuing progress 
and world leadership of American industry. 

*DIVISION OF 


GLOBE-UNION INC. 


Engineered Products for Industry 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


SrIMMIN® POwse 


STORAGE BATTERIES @ ELECTRONIC PARTS G by SPARK PLUGS © CERAMICS ® SKATES 


Sunsecomm sraeten® 
FACTORIES SITUATED AT 
Atlanta, Ga Denville, N. J. Los Angeles, Calif. Mineral Ridge, Ohio 
Boston, Mass Emporia, Kons. Memphis, Tenn. Oregon City, Ore. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Ft. Dodge, lowa Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. (4 factories) Reidsville, N. C. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





A six-story mixing machine for making 
photographic chemicals has gone into 
operation.at Eastman Kodak Co. From 
raw materials to packaged product, it’s 
controlled by an automatic electronic 
unit. Production is one carload of 
chemicals per day. 


A flexible, air-blown plastic of United 
States Rubber Co. is put into Navy life 
vests and suits as a sealing material. It 
has millions of tiny air cells that give 
it shock absorption as well as buoy- 
ancy. Other possible applications: pack- 
aging for delicate instruments, protec- 
tive body pads for athletes. 
@ 

An Air-Arm division has been formed 
by Westinghouse Electric Corp. to run 
its plant near the Baltimore Friendship 
Airport. By yearend the new branch 
will be turning out fire-control com- 
puters for guns and rockets. 


© 
Crucible Steel’s expansion at its Mid- 
land (Pa.) works will boost the firm’s 
capacity by 60% in pig iron and 22% 
in open-hearth steels. Crucible’s $27- 
million program is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1952. 


ry 
Plastic-coated paper, a possible war- 
time substitute for metal, will be made 
into all-purpose kitchen containers 
when Sealright Co. finishes tooling up 
its plants at Los Angeles and Kansas 
City, Mo. 


* 
Down-grade your al needs, says 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., Hillside, 
N. J., if you’re stalled by the stcel 
shortage in designing your chemical 
handling equipment. ‘To help you 
switch from critical alloys to cheaper, 
more plentiful ones, Cooper Alloy has 
worked out an extensive chart that’s 
yours for the asking. 

* 
More ore-handling facilities are planned 
by the Baltimore & Ohio and New 
York Central railroads at the jointly 
owned Great Lakes docks at Toledo, 
Ohio. Two 20-ton Hulett ore loaders 
will more than double the handling 
capacity of the docks (currently over 
1-million tons per year). 

* 
Reynolds Metals has taken over the 
management of the Air Force’s Adrian 
(Mich.) pilot plant that develops new 
ways to forge and extrude metals. 

& 
A synthetic fur made from a_ nylon 
compound developed by Geo. W. Borg 
Corp. is getting a tryout at Air Force 
Materiel Command’s aeromedical lab- 
oratories. Possible use: lining for cold- 
weather clothing. 
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Union Oil 1950 profits 


Zs 


as 
32% for Raw Materials 
1. In 1950 Union Oil Company took in 
$2174 million from the sale of its 
products. $6834 million went right back 
out in payment for raw materials. 


ai, 


16% for Wages and Salaries 
2. $3514 million* went to our 7,826 
employees in wages, salaries and 
benefits. 
*Salaries of company officers constituted about 
14% of this. 


ote 


17% for Supplies; 8% for Transportation 
3. $37 million went for supplies, rent, 
tools, utility bills and other costs of 
doing business. $17 million went for 
transportation. 


12% for Depletion and Depreciation 
4, $27 million went for depletion and 
depreciation —to find new oil to replace 
the crude used during the year and 
to replace worn-out and obsolete 
equipment. 


6% for Taxes; 1% for Interest 


§. Federal, state and'municipal taxes 
took $1214 million.* (This does not in- 
clude gasoline taxes. ) Interest on bor- 
rowed money amounted to$2!4 million. 
*These taxes amount to 11% more than all divi- 
dends paid to our stockholders and equal more 
than }¢ of our total payroll. 


54% for Dividends 
6. This left a net profit of $1714 mil- 
lion (8%). $1114 million of this profit 
was paid out in dividends to our 38,095 
preferred and common stockholders. 
Payments averaged $292 per common 
stockholder. 


$% of total sales 





2%% for Expansion 


7. The remaining $53 million of profit 
was set aside to replace and expand 
our oil fields and facilities in 19651. 


But here’s the rub: In order to meet the 
requirements of the present national 
emergency, we estimate that we should 
spend $25 million drilling during 1951. 
We should spend $20 million on new re- 
fining facilities. We need $5 million for 
a new tanker. And we need about $3 
million for pipe lines, storage facili- 
ties, etc. This totals $53 million. 


Our estimated 1951 reserve for de- 
pletion and depreciation totals $30 
million. This, plus our $534 million 
plowed back from 1950 profits, totals 
only $3534 million. Therefore we’re 
going to have to earn and retain about 
$1714 million more this year than we 
did in 1950 — assuming there is no in- 
crease in dividend requirements. 
That’s why tax policies that don’t per- 
mit corporations to retain earnings 
earmarked for needed expansion can 
have such far-reaching effects on the 
productivity and economic growth of 
the nation. 


———-—— 4 


UNION OIL 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and 
why American business functions. We hope you'll 
Jeel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms 
you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Bidg., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil. 





GATX TANK-CARS ... 


designed and bullt so that 
every kind of bulk liquid can 
be shipped safely, quickly 
and inexpensively. More than 
200 specialized types in the 
fleet of 42,000 GATX tank cars. 


TRANS-FLO 


by General American 


URTA-GARN ’ 
REFRIGERATOR CARS... 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET * CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
District | Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston « Los Angeles 


Offices | New Orleans * New York « Pittsburgh * St. Louis 
San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa * Washington 


Export | 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
Dept. 





leased! 


with ne capital investment by customers 


With General American’s leasing 

facilities, you eliminate the expense 

and “headaches” of going into a 

business not your own. You risk no 

capital—yet use the specialized 

equipment required for your product. 

You benefit from General American’s 

large scale repair, maintenance <= 
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TANK STORAGE TERMINALS... 


cover 5 of the biggest markets in U.S. 
All the advantages of a private terminal, 
but with no investment in equipment. 
Negotiable warehouse receipts. Pipelines, 
tanks, docks, labor, supervision and 
administration. Terminals at Houston 
and Corpus Christi, Tex., and 

Chicago, IIl.; with special canning and 
drumming facilities at Carteret, N. J. 
(Port of New York), and Goodhope, La., 
(Port of New Orleans). 
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HYSTER LIFT TRUCKS 


Capacity 
2,000 Ibs. 
4,000 tbs 
7 500 


30,000 Ibs 








HYSTER Salsbury Turret Trucks 


4,000 Ibs 
4,000 Ibs 


20,000 =) 


Tug (Towing) . 


NEW PRODUCTS 











EVERY HYSTER DEALER IS A LIFT TRUCK 


SERVICE AND PARTS STATION... 





. He has 


factory-trained mechanics skilled in maintenance 


and repair. He has an adequate su 


pply of genuine 


His service is quick, courteous, 


efficient on all Hyster lift trucks. 


Hyster parts. 


Call your nearest Hyster dealer when you need 


fast service and parts delivery. 


HYSTER® COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2907 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Oregon 


1807 North Adams St. 


» Peoria 1, Illinois 


1010-07 Meyers Street, Danville, tHinois 








Drill for Small Space 


Cleco Division of the Reed Roller 
Bit Co. is making a heavy-duty drill 
that you can hold in your hand like a 
pistol. Designated 9DBW-28A, the 
pneumatic drill is said to combine ease 
of handling with the power and dur- 
ability of the larger models. 

The drill measures 53 in. in length, 
13/16 in. from the side to the center 
of the spindle. It has a free-running 
speed of 2,800 rpm., is designed with 
a stub-tooth gear train and a built-in 
lubricator. 

e Source: Cleco Division, Reed Roller 
Bit Co., 5125 Clinton Drive, Houston, 
Tex. 


Electronic Reader 


One of the jobs that research workers 
dislike most is converting measurements 
of gauges and control instruments so 
that they can be computed. Often this 
involves photographing the dial a num- 
ber of times, jotting down the readings 
in numerical form, then arranging the 
numbers for computation. Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., says its Digital Reader will 
give the researchers a break. 

Little’s electronic device reads test 
instruments at speeds up to 50,000 
readings a second. It then records the 
readings on tape or punched cards ready 
for computation. The 20-in. x 30-in. x 
5-in. unit operates from 110 v.-125 v. 
and is easily incorporated in a variety 
of multiple-instrament reading and re- 
cording systems. Linked to the system, 
Digital Reader records and stores the 
instruments’ readings by translating the 
clectrical impulses it receives directly 
into the binary number system. 

Digital Readers are custom-built; 


manufacturing time runs from two to 
six months. Price varies with the type 
required. 

e Source: Arthur D. Little, Inc., 30 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. 


Just a Spot to Eat 

Nowadays, if you get a gravy stain on 
your.tie, you don’t have to serid it to 
the cleaner. Pabst Laboratories says a 
digestive agent called Exzyme eats and 
digests stains on clothing—but leaves 
the cloth intact. It reportedly gets rid 
of spots made by eggs, ice cream, choc- 
olate, and gravy. 

The use of digestive agents by spot- 
ters and dry cleaners isn’t new, but 
Exzyme is said to be particularly effec- 
tive. A teaspoonful is all you need for 
a gallon of water; a pound furnishes 
60 gal. You can either apply the solu- 
tion directly to the spot or dip the 
garment in an Exzyme bath. Pabst says 
you can use it on cotton, rayon, wool, 
nylon, acetate, and vinyon. 

e Source: Pabst Brewing Co., 221 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IIl. 

¢ Price: $4.50 a Ib. 


Stain Remover 


Stains on china and_plasticware, 
caused mostly by coffee, can lead to siz- 
able replacement costs, particularly for 
restaurants. Now Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals Corp. has developed a compound, 
called Salute, designed to remove and 
prevent the stains. 

You can keep marks from forming 
by using the compound regularly in 
the dishwashing machine at a concen- 
tration of 0.25%. 

If you want to de-stain pieces already 
badly marred, soak the dishes in a 5% 
concentration for a few hours or over- 
night. The treatment restores them 
to their original appearance, Wyan- 
dotte claims. And it’s said to be harm- 
less to plasticware. 
¢ Source: Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

Price: 24¢ per Ib. in 30-Ib. drums, 
16¢ per Ib. in 350-Ib. drums. 


Oil Cooler for Machines 

Machine tools, like people, heat up 
when they tackle. a tough job. Oil 
poured on the cutting edge is a good 
way to cool them off. B. S. Williams 
Co., Inc., goes a step farther, says if 
you precool the oil it’s a lot more cf- 
fective. 

The company builds an oil cooler 
that’s installed between a condensing 
unit, which does the refrigerating, and 
the machine tool. Oil is gravity-fed 
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HANDLE of “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape No. 886 is put in place 
in 14 the time required for previous harness. Tape is applied to 
cartridge before loading with dynamite and dipping in hot wax. 
The fact that tape harnesses can be applied in non-hazardous 
areas boosts production and reduces labor costs. 


Handle 
with tape! 


American Cyanamid Company at its New Castle, 
Pa. plant and others report safe, new method of 
handling large dynamite charges for industrial use. 


A single half-inch strip of stick-at-a-touch tape now 
provides a safe handle for lowering heavy explosive 
charges used in dynamiting oil wells. Super-strong 
“SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape No. 880 replaces 
the cord harnesses previously used, requires only 
1g the application time. 


“SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape is saving time, 
cutting costs in many, many other industries too. 
Here’s why it does so many packaging jobs so well: 


Thousands of continuous filaments of rayon rein- 
force it—give it 5 times the tensile strength, 50 
times the tear resistance of most industrial tapes. 
Filaments are embedded in an elastic, shock-proof 
rubber adhesive. Loads are cushioned perfectly 
against repeated impact shocks. This packaging 
tape stands up under the roughest handling—the 
kind of handling that causes rigid strapping ma- 
terials to break. 


And flexible “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape is 
easy to apply. No special application equipment is 
required—powerful adhesive sticks tight with 
simple hand pressure. Address requests for further 
details or test samples of this remarkable, new, 
pressure-sensitive tape to Dept. BW-41. 


CARTRIDGE of explosives is safely lowered on tough handle 
of “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape. When charge is in 
place, cable is easily unhooked and withdrawn. 


FILAMENT TAPE 


NO. 880 
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The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are registered trade marks for the 
more than 100 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U. S. A. by Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of “SCOTCH” Sound 
Recording Tape, “Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective 
Sheeting, “Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M’’ Abrasives, “3M” - 
hesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Great Lakesto 
; the Sea 


@ This is what is known as an oversize 
shipment—one that has to be carefully 
checked to be sure there is safe clear- 
ance under bridges, at curves and other 
points on the railroad. 


The Erie is famous for having the 
highest and widest clearances of any 
eastern railroad—an advantage that 
explains why many oversize shipments 
such as this are routed over Erie tracks. 
This advantage is supplemented by 
Erie’s famed heavy-duty roadbed and 
Erie’s progressive railroading—the con- 
stant effort to improve the safe, depend- 
able transportation of passengers and 
freight. Here you have one of the many 
reasons why so many shippers say “Route 
it Erie!” and travelers say “Go Erie!” 
In times like these, when defense prep- 
arations call for extra effort, the Erie 
is ready at all times to play its part as 


60 


the country’s first line of defense in 
transportation . . . along with all the 
railroads of America! 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of 
Industrial America 





from the top trough of the cooler into 
the machine tool. Then it drips into 
the machine tool oil sump, or reservoir. 
A pumping system continually returns 
oil from the sump to the cooler 
through the oil lines. The cooling 
system works by thermostatic control. 

* Williams says you can clean the 
cooler without disconnecting the re- 
frigerant or oil lines. Coolers range 
in size from 14 tons to 74 tons, 
and price varies according to individual 
installation. 

e Source: B. S. Williams Co., Inc., 6 
North St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





No copper, nickel, or chromium is 
needed to produce a durable finish re- 
sembling chrome-plating or brass-plat- 
ing, says Strathmore Products, Inc., 
1970 W. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Strathmore does it with special coat- 
ings applied over metal-finishing proc- 
esses. The coatings reportedly have 
good resistance to impact and abrasion. 
e 
Lifting tongs called Beacon Claw need 
no resetting after each loading. An 
automatic locking arm keeps the grabs 
from collapsing and shutting after dis- 
charging the load. Cleveland Beacon 
Products Co., 1480 Lakeside Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is the manufacturer. 
ry 

Vinyl latex coating for papers, textiles, 
and paints is made by Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich. Called Dow La- 
tex 744-B, it’s supposed to serve as both 
a functional coating material and a pig- 
ment binder. 


Art in Heating 

This rural scene may, or may not, warm 
the heart, but it will take the chill off the 
The entire surface of the picture 
radiates heat through an electrofilm process. 
However, since the surface temperature 


room. 


of the picture heater stays below 200F, 
there’s no fire hazard. It’s made by Electro- 
film Corp., North Hollywood, Calif. The 
heaters retail for about $20 to $30. 
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6ns have 

ices and plants up 

north. If you are in either group, Stone & 
Webster can help you. 


How? With a technical report, an appraisal 
or a survey to assist you in selecting your 
new plant location; with a highly competent 
and thoroughly experienced engineering and 
construction staff to design and build your 
new plant and facilities. Stone & Webster 
Canada Limited, our Canadian subsidiary, is 
prepared to bring to Canadian industry and 
to American industry planning to expand 


ANADA? 


ANADA LIMITED 


into Canada the same high standards of per- 
formance that our clients in this country have 
come to expect and appreciate. 


In addition to having at their command the 
services of our engineering and construction 
organizations, Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation and E. B. Badger & Sons Com- 
pany, clients of Stone & Webster Canada Lim- 
ited may, at any time, call on the Stone & 
Webster Service Corporation for assistance in 
the solution of problems involving business 
management or on the Stone & Webster Secur- 
ities Corporation for advice on questions re- 
lating to financing or refinancing. 


Your inquiries are cordially invited. 


STONE & WEBSTER, incorporated A 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 4, N. ¥ 

STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
E. B. BADGER & SONS COMPANY 
90 BROAD STREET «+ 








TOWN FOR SALE SIGN has an ominous ring for Nahma, Mich. Unless a new industry moves in, it’s destined to become a ghost town. 


At $250,000, It's a Real Bargain— 





THE SAWMILL, Nahma’s only industry, is owned by Bay de Noquet Co. Until the PRESIDENT GOOD hopes to interest manu- 
mill’s timber supply ran out, the mill supported the town’s population of 800. facturers and resort owners, keep the town alive. 
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planting trees with 
tractors to make 
fibres for industry 


With this Mosinee 
«Vig Tree Planter, 1500 
a "4 or more seedlings can 
WATER-TOWER VIEW of the town, owned by Bay de Noquet Co., which has been turning "be planted per hour! 
out lumber for 70 years. The company also owns all the public buildings, most of the 125 homes. It completes the planting 
operation . . . even tamps the 


seedlings into the ground. 
If Yo U ¢ a Nn U se It (STORY ON PAGE 64) This is the beginning of a 


30 to 40-year cycle during 
which seedlings grow to ma- 
tured trees, ready for harvest- 
ing. They then will provide 
the kind of fibres needed for 
many products of industry. 


From seedlings to technical- 
ly controlled industrial paper, 
MOSINEE safeguards every 
step in the process of making 

MosiInEE fibres 
that work for industry 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 





MOSINEE 
makes fibres work 


OLD-TIMERS may have to seek their fortunes elsewhere: mill edgerman King and hotel man- for indu stry 


ager Giroux (top); fireman Gagnon and switchboard operator Labina Bennette (bottom). 
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C6-Ft. SpaceMaker hisle 


(—————— Average 10 to 12-Ft. Aisle 





LYON-Raymond's 


Spacemaker| ELECTRIC TIERING TRUCK 





Here's visual proof of the space savings 
possible only with LYON-Raymond's 
SpaceMaker. This rider-type tiering truck 
actually cuts aisles in half, increases your 
storage capacity by rd! How? By right- 
angle tiering 4-ft. pallet or skid loads 
130” high ee aisles only 6-ft. wide. 

FREE BULLETIN 

Write f 


rite for 
Bulletin 702 
Exhibited at Materials 
Handling Exposition 
Chicago — April 30-May 4 


LYON-Raymond's SpaceMaker is a shorter 
truck — needs no counterweight. It ma- 
neuvers like magic — has a full 200° turn- 
ing arc. And it's lighter too — can be 
used in low-capacity elevators and on 
lighter-capacity floors. Ask to see the 
SpaceMaker demonstrated. 


. 
LYON-Raymond Corporation 
Skid and Pallet Lifts » Hydraulic Elevating Equipment 
Electric Power Trucks + Positioning » Sheet & Die Handling 


5243 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 


‘Quick Shave...no waiting! 


Insert an envelope under the guide roller... in, out, 
and it’s opened! Any kind of an envelope, lightest 
onionskin or heaviest kraft, any size and any thickness! 
The merest touch against the guarded cutting shaft gives 
the edge a hairline trim, without cutting the contents. 

This new electric Model LE is the most versatile 
envelope opener made, the most widely useful ... Saves 
time, effort, temper, makes the morning mail available 
earlier ...Precision-built to PB’s postage meter standards, 
Ask the nearest PB office to show you the full line of 
hand and electric models, or write for free folder... 
PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1478 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILOPENER 





NAHMA (Cont'd from page 63) 


ONE-FAMILY HOUSES, owned by lum- 
ber company, rent for about $8 a month. 


For Sale: A Town 


Over the past 70 years, the tiny 
hamlet of Nahma, on Michigan’s upper 
peninsula, has turned out billions 
of feet of lumber—white pine for 
homes and factories, hardwoods like 
birch, beech, and maple for furniture 
and flooring, lower-grade stuff for 
wooden boxes. 

Now the timber supply that fed 

the town’s sole industry is decimated 
~and with it goes the last reason for 
the existence of Nahma. Only enough 
timber is on hand to keep its "huge saw- 
mill running until August. 
e On the Auction Block—So this week 
the Bay de Noquet Co., owner of the 
sawmill, of the town, and of practically 
every building in Nahma, put it up 
for sale—all of it. The offering price: 
$250,000, less than one-third _ its 
assessed valuation and only a fraction 
of its replacement cost. 

Hope is to find an industry that can 
use the manufacturing facilities, em- 
ploy the 200 or more workers who 
comprise Nahma’s local labor force, 
keep the village and its 800 inhabitants 
intact. 

Unless it is sold, Nahma will become 
another ghost town; its residents will 
move elsewhere for employment; its 
buildings will be torn down for salvage. 
For Bay de Noquet Co. is going out 
of business. Sathdnesy in the sawmill 
already has been sold and will be 
moved out as soon as the logs now in 
its storage yards have been cut into 
lumber. 

e And What Has Nahma to Offer? 
¢ Location: Thirty-five miles east 
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More than America spent to win 
its Independence 


tional 1,000,000 ingot tons of steel involved. 
By the end of 1952, the steel industry expan- 
sion program will raise the total steel produc- 
ing capacity of the United States to over 


THE Revolutionary War lasted 8 years 
and its direct cost was $74,555,642. 

This sum is considerably less than the 
amount Youngstown is spending on expan- 
sion--its share of the steel industry's program 
to help preserve America’s 175-year-old free- 
dom from Communistic attack. 

Work on a $90,000,000 construction pro- 
ject at the Indiana Harbor Works, East Chicago, 
Indiana, is under way. It includes a 1500-ton 
blast furnace, 75 new coke ovens and 8 - 250 
ton open hearth furnaces, heating furnaces, a 
high-lift blooming mill, with 6-3 hole recu- 
perative soaking pits, ore dock extension, un- 
loaders and ore bridge, and a vast array of 
other facilities needed to produce the addi- 


117-million ingot tons. This is more steel 
than is made in all the rest of the world com- 
bined. 

This tremendous investment by the share- 
holders of private industry is possible only 
with adequate profit-- profit earned in the past 
and to be earned in the future. This is a sym- 
bol of public confidence-- confidence that the 
American system of free enterprise is right 
and worth saving. Confidence that it will 
continue to be our way of life through the 
years ahead. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


The steel industry is using all its resources to produce more steel, but it needs your help and 
needs it now. Turn in your scrap, through your regular sources, at the earliest possible moment. 





CBB Quer? 


For Operation From 


Alternating Current 


to Save Time and Labor 
Flexible Control Over a Wide Range of Stable Production Speeds 
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Flexible Control Permits a 
Variety of Automatic Labor 
and Time Saving Features in 
the Design and Operation of 
Industrial Equipment. 





a 


All or any combination of the following features may 

be specified with (9,26 "as" Jrysve* 

1. WIDE RANGE AND SPEED VARIATION — 
8 to 1 ratio is a standard — 16 to 1 or 32 to 1 
is available. 

. PRACTICALLY STEPLESS CONTROL — 
Smooth acceleration and deceleration for any 
character of load. 

- STABLE SPEEDS — Even with varying loads. 

- JOGGING CONTROL— Jogging at preset speed 


is always available. 
» PRESET SPEED CONTROL — Automatically 
accelerates to speed preset by the control. 
- DYNAMIC BRAKING — For quick, automatic 
stopping or where controlled deceleration of load 
is required. 
REVERSING OPERATION 
* —Jog in reverse, or run in 
reverse, or both as specified. 


— 7 


8. MULTIPLE DRIVING UNITS — With related 
speeds controlled from a single control. 


9. CONTROL LOCATION — “'Start’’ — ‘Stop’ — 
“‘Jog’’ — ‘Reverse’ or change in speed may be 
controlled from any number of locations. 


10. TYPES OF REMOTE CONTROL — Variety of 
control accessories may be incorporated into the 
functional design of your equipment to provide 
automatic time and labor-saving features. 


Cae “oan Qyecve® are manufactured in sizes 
from 1 to 150 horsepower. 


Call a Century motor specialist who will help you 
analyze your motor application problems. 


Century manufactures a complete line of alternating 
current, single and polyphase and direct current 
motors and generators, 1/6 to 400 horsepower — 
500 Watts to 300 KW. Popular types and standard 
ratings are generally available from factory and 
branch office stocks. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY « 1806 Pine St., St. Louis 3,. Missouri 


Century Electric Company is celebrating 


its 50th year in the electrical industry 
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Permit Exact Speed Control for 
Increased Production - Better Quality Control 


that demonstrate the benefits which you can get 
from Century Selective Speed Drives on either 
new equipment or your present set-up. 


Production increased, machining 
quality was improved, accuracy 
is held closer and set-up time is 
reduced as a result of achieving 
optimum peripheral cutting 
speeds on this boring mill. 


Uncoilers and coilers with pinch 
rolls and looping device, require 
a wide range of inter-related 
automatic sensitive speed 
changes. As the coils of material 
unwind from one spool and wind 
on another spool, the diameters 
change yet the speed through the 
electrolytic process must be at a 
constant rate. 


Costs are cut and scrap is re- 
duced because maximum speeds 
are easily controlled for different 
classes of work done on this print- 
ing press. Accurate control main- 
tains exact register of multiple 
copy forms. 


eel: 


Operating speeds are instantly 
controlled on this earth auger 
drill rig. Permits operator to 
chang. speeds according to the 
type of earth being drilled. Drill- 
ing is done to depths of 100 feet 
in strip mining. 


Better quality control is main- 
tained over production of latex 
threads because of the wide 
selection of speeds plus smooth 
acceleration and deceleration. 
Extreme flexibility permits fast 
change-over when a new gauge, 
or size, of rubber thread is to be 
produced. Instant stopping is also 
an important protective feature. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine St. ¢ St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in 
Principal Cities 


Century Electric Company is celebrating its 50th year in the electrical industry 








(like for example, in business systems forms) 


Where's the efficiency in typing a purchase 
ordér—retyping a production order—retyp- 
ing this form—retyping that form? You’re 
right, there isn’t any! 

With today’s stratospheric cost of doing 
business, every unnecessary finger-twitch 
whacks a goodly chunk off the profit margin. 
That’s why you firid so many businesses 
{small and big) designing their paper work 
around the CoLitHo “‘one write” idea. 

You use a CouitHo offset master plate as 
part of the original form. The plate is as- 
sembled with CotrrHo duplicating carbon so 
that the master plate is prepared when the 
form is originally filled in. Then the CotrtrHo 
plate is put on an offset duplicating machine 
and all the additional forms (hundreds if you 
need ‘em) are run off ; 


Name 


The savings in labor are considerable and 
the elimination of transcription errors has a 
very real value, And you can file the CoLitHo 
plate for iuture use. Variables can be pro- 
vided for and deletions, or additions to re- 
cord work progress or shipping schedules, 
can be made at will. In addition to form 
work, CouitHo plates are the best all-around 
master for office offset duplicating. 

The coupon below—without a box-top—en- 
titles you to free samples of CoLtrHo 
plates and complete information 
about their many cost-saving uses. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. 
Main Office & Factory: 

140-4 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L.1., New York 

New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 

Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities 

Consult your local Telephone Classified Sitecasery 


(9) 


OFFSET MASTER PLATES 
A “one write” system 
that expedites your paper work. 





75% to 90% LABOR SAVINGS—This 63 
part purchasing form of a leading steel company 
smonstrates the ane sf COLITHO one write 
iota In addition to statistical work reduction, one 
handling operation was completely eliminated 








Covumsia Rippon & Carson Mec. Co., ay 
140-4 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., > 


Please send me samples of COLITHO MASTERS. 


] 
4 








Company 





Address _ 





City 


State 








Make of Duplicator 


Model 





Plate Size. 


Clamp Style. 
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of Escanaba, Mich., 155 miles west of 
Sault Ste. Marie, it looks out over 
the Big Bay de Noc on Lake Michi- 
gan’s upper reaches. For miles around 
is a wilderness of second growth tim- 
ber, too young for commercial use, 
but abounding in wild game. 

° ‘Transportation: Four miles from 
the Soo Line R.R., Nahma is linked 
to it by a company -owned railroad, 
which is included in the package deal. 
Three roads bring trucks into the town. 
Great Lakes ships of 14-ft. draft can 
dock in the company’s three slips. 

e Properties: About 125 dwellings, 
most of them one-family, and all but 
25 company-owned, Average rental is 
$8 a month (that’s right, $8), average 
house is six rooms. ‘There’s an eight- 
bed hospital; a 150-ft. by 114-ft. club- 
house, which is the center of village 
social life and is only two years old: 
mess hall capable of serving 100; 80-bed 
rooming house; 17-room hotel. 

e Industrial Facilities: Approxi- 
mately 50,000 sq. ft. in several manu- 
facturing buildings; powerplant; ma- 
chine shop; railroad with 11 miles of 
track. 

e Labor Force: Besides the 200 
men living in the village, perhaps as 
many more can be recruited from sur- 
rounding territory. These range from 
common labor up to the highly spe- 
cialized skills required of mechanics in 
a sawmill. Wage scale ranges from 90¢ 
an hour for some top skills. There are 
no unions. 
¢ Day of Reckoning—Years back, Bay 
de Noquet Co. owned 200,000 acres 
of land in the region, cut timber from 
it to feed its sawmill. Today, only the 
4,400 acres comprising the village of 
Nahma are left; the rest was sold 
the timber was cut down. 

President of the largely family-owned 
company is 64- year-old Charles F. 
Good. Son of a lumberman, born in 
the Wisconsin north woods, Good has 
foreseen—and dreaded—this dav of 
reckoning for years. Before World War 
II he tried to promote Nahma as a 
summer vacation school for artists, 
photographers, and writers. 

More recently, he has tried to in- 
terest manufacturers and commercial 
resort owners in taking over the prop- 
erty. There have been nibbles, but no 
solid offers. 

To help these people to some ex- 
tent, the company has set aside $100,- 
000, which will be divided among 
workers on the basis of number of 
years in the company’s service. 

Ask him about Nahma, and he will 
tell you: 

“This is a wonderful country; these 
are good people, good workers-my 
friends. Somewhere there must be 
some concern that can use the facili- 
ties we offer for sale, use the loyalty 
and skill of these people.” 
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Why Industries 
Should Come 

Ao @) AF] TeluT: 
... NOW! 


Poknsten Murray 


GOVERNOR OF OKLAHOMA 


“In recent years the state of Oklahoma has 
shown a remarkable industrial growth. This 
has been due to three things: first, recognition 
by manufacturers that our state has a type 
of labor unusually efficient in factory work; 
second, the favorable ‘climate’ provided 
industry by state and local governments; and 
third, our advantageous central location in 
the nation. I feel the needs of our national 
production and defense programs now serve 


to emphasize these factors which are so 


favorable for ‘plant location.” 


Your request for information and specific 
facts pertaining to your business will 
be regarded confidentially. Address— 


FACTUAL EVIDENCE 





Increase in Manufacturing Payrolls—1946-49 
Oklahoma 34% 

National Average 20% 

Per Capita Income 1940-49 

Oklahoma 200% Increase 


STATE CAPITOL BUILDI 


Nati we 
National Average 131% OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 


Industrial Construction Contracts Exceeding $100,000 
Expenditures in Oklahoma 1945-50—$43,000,000 


LAHOMA 








It’s not really magic, of course. Simply a scientific 
understanding of your need for a critical pliable 
part. It may be a seemingly “impossible” part 

. . completely unusual in physical properties and 
operational characteristics. But, it is a part you 
must find to complete your mechanism. 

Working from your specifications, Chicago Raw- 
hide’s Sirvene engineers will produce the needed 
design, compound the right combination of oil- 
resistant elastomers, and mass-produce your part 
under strictest laboratory control. You’ll have the 


ENGINEERS: For basic information, write for 
your copy of “Engineering with Sirvene”. There 


is no charge. 


exact degree of flexibility, hardness, resistance to 
extreme temperatures, fluids, gases, abrasion and 
wear, or other qualities you may require. 

Whether the part is an intricately designed dia- 
phragm or boot .. . or is a simple but critical gas- 
ket, you may be sure it will function exactly as 
you require. 

Sirvene has served dependably in thousands of 
unusual or difficult situations. It can do the same 
for you. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenue SIRVENE DIVISION Chicago 22, Illinois 
Cr 
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PERFECT Oil Seals 


C/R seals are used in more motor 
vehicles, farm implements and in- 
dustrial machines than any other 
shaft-type sealing device. 


SIPTVIS 


Mechanical Leather Products 
Boots, diaphragms, packings and 
other products give dependable service 
under difficult operating conditions. 


THE SCIENTIFIC COMPOUNDED ELASTOMER 








EXPANSION 
Writeoffs O.K.’d 


DPA approves certificates 
of necessity for 396 more com- 
panies that are expanding to 
handle defense projects. 





Between Mar. 7 and Apr. 6, the 
Defense Production Administration ap- 
proved for fast tax writeoffs 396 new or 
cxpanded defense facilities costing an 
estimated $1,310,799, 399. 

In most cases, the approved amount 
was approximately the same as _ the 
amount of writeoff applied for. There 
were, however, several outstanding dis- 
crepancies: Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., applied for a 
writeoff on a $9.4-million investment, 
received it on $3.8-million; Granite 
City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., re- 
ceived only $63.0-million of the wanted 
$71.3-million; Kennecott Copper Corp., 
White Pine County, Nev., applied for 
$7.3-million, got the green light for 
only $4.0-million; Aluminum Co. of 
America, Port Lavaca, Tex., requested 
$43.6-million, got only $5.2-million. 

Here is a list of firms that got write- 
offs for projects costing more than $2- 
million; the percentages show how 
much the holders can deduct from tax- 
able income in the next five years. 
Amounts are in millions of dollars 


lron and Steel 


Product 
Company or Use 
Jackson [ron & Steel Co. Pig iron 
Jackson, Ohio 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Ingots, stainless 
Corp., Watervliet, N.Y. steel 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Pipe & tubing, iron 
Corp. (7 plants) recovery, slag, steel 
plates, sheets 
General Refractories Co. Silica refractory 
5 plants brick 
Granite City Steel Co. Pig iron, ingots 
Granite City, Ill 
Cameron Iron Works, Inc. Beech rings 
Houston, Tex 
National Radiator Co. Iron powder 
Danville, Pa. 
Greenback Metal Power Iron powder 
Co., Inc., Dayton 
Bower Roller Bearing Co. Roller bearings 
Detroit, Mich 
( yar McBean & Co. Refractory 
2 plants products 
SKF In ar tries, Inc Roller bearings, 
locknuts 
llectric Steel Co., Tool steels 
Latrobe, Pa. 


Aluminum 


Harvey Machine Co., Inc. Aluminum pig, 
2 plants) bauxite 
Reynolds Metals Co, Aluminum, pig 
2 plants) 
(Continued on page 72) 
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tna Life Custom-Built 
Group Annuity Plans protect workers 
in firms of every age 


Whether your personnel is of limited or long service, 
a solution to the problem of retirement cannot be 
postponed indefinitely. Firms nationwide have already 
found a worry-proof answer for their employees — and 
for themselves — through specially-designed Aitna Life 
Group Annuity Plans. Why not ask your insurance 
broker to contact your nearby home office trained Aitna 
Life Group Representative. He is prepared to answer 


your questions — expertly and without obligation. 








Group Division ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 





CUT THE COST 


of office paperwork 


with the NEW BW COPYF LEX’ 


make 
copies... 

in seconds... 
for 


pennies 


The BW Copyflex can be located anywhere in your 
office — it emits no fumes, needs no inks, stencils, trays, 
exhausts or special room lighting. 


With the new BW Copyflex, you sim- 
plify and speed up office paperwork 
by eliminating time-consuming tran- 
scription, retyping, and other costly 
duplicating methods. With a BW 
Copyflex, you write it once, make 
copies as needed. 

Records, orders, invoices — on let- 
terhead or printed forms — are repro- 
duced in seconds. Copies are crisp, 
errorproof, smudgeproof — flat, dry 
and ready for immediate use. The 
100th is as sharp as the first. Cost for 


an 81/,” by 11” copy averages less 
than 2 cents. 

Think what you can do! Original 
orders can be reproduced as produc- 
tion forms, shipping tickets and in- 
voices. Extra copies of special reports 
can be made without retyping. Dupli- 
cates of bills are available in seconds. 
Materials can be copied confidentially 
by your own private secretary, if you 
wish. 

See how the BW Copyflex can help 
you ... send for free booklet today. 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


rum ~~ —— CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC. = =———~—— 


Dept. M-41 100 Reade St. 


Name___ 
Company 
Street_ 


City. 





New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet A-1078. 
| would like to see a Bruning BW machine demonstrated. 


a) | neeeere! 





Company 


Amount 
Eligible, 
©), Certified 


Product 


or Use 


Kaiser Alurninum & Chemi- Aluminum pig, per- 7 1 


eal Corp. (3 plants 
Aluminum Co. of America 
several plants 


Carborundum Co. 
Calvert City, Ky 
J. E. Baker Co. W. Man- 


chester Township, Pa. 


Aircraft 


Solar Aircraft Co. 
7 plants 

United Aircraft Corp. 
3 divisions 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
2 plants 

Boeing Airplane Co. 
seattle, Wash. 


Chlorine 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Monsanto, Ill. 

Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. Wyandotte, Mich. 

Stauffer Chemical Co 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Co. (4 plants 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
4 plants 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Natrium, W. Va. 
Southern Alkali Corp 
2 plants 
Michigan Chemical Corp. 
St. Louis, Mich. 
Mathieson Alabama 
Chemical Corp. 
MelIntosh, Ala. 
National Distillers 
Chemical Corp. 
Dow Chemical Co. 


5 plants 


Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. (2 plants) 
Southern Ferro Alloys 


Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Mathieson Hydrocarbon 
Chemical Corp., 
Saltsville, Va. 


clase, magnesium 70-80%) 
oxide, dolomite 

Primary aluminum, 73.6 
aircraft engine 

forging, housing 

Aluminum oxide 


Dead-burned 
dolomite 


Engine parts 
Parts, engines 
ilane 


Planes, a 


Chlorine, caustic 
soda 

Chlorme, caustic 
soda 

Chlorine, caustic 
soda, carbon 
tetrachloride 
Chlorine, caustic 
soda 

Chlorine, caustic 
soda 

Chlorine, caustic 
soda 

Chworine, caustic 
soda 

Chlorine, caustic 
soda 

Chlorine, caustic 


soda 
Chiorine, sodium 


Chlorine, caustic 

soda, perchloro- 50%) 

ethylene 

Chlorine $1.1° 
50%) 

Chlorine, caustic 3.3° 

soda 50%) 

Liquid 91 

chlorine 50°) 


*Less amount to be determined subseque nily for mercury. 


Other Chemicals 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Texas City, Tex. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Poeatello, Idaho 

tentative 

Sun Oil Co. 

Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Sinclair Refining Co. 
Houston, Tex. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Port Arthur, Tex. 

Ethyl-Dow Chemical Co. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., West- 
vaco Chemical Div., 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Fuels 


Mathieson Hydrocarbon 
Chemical Corp., Doe 
Run, Ky. 

Cities Service Oil Co, 
Ponea City, Okla. 

Phillips Oil Co. 

Borger, Tex. 


Acrylonitrile, 
hydrogen cyanide 
Phosphorus 
Benzene, toluene 
Normal butylenes 
Ethylene 

Ethylene dibromide 


Phosphorus 


Isobutane 


Gasoline, fuel oil 


Aviation alkylate, 
gas, diesel fuel 


(Continued on page 74) 
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tg ial, 


in transportation 


Railway signals and safety-devices 


in administration 


The need for personal time-saving and 


in production 


faster correspondence makes familiar 
EDISON VOICEWRITER and amazing 
new EDISON TELEVOICEWRITER dic- 
tating equipment indispensable for 
stretching executive, professional and 
office manpower at a time when there 
are not enough people to go around 


Electric industrial trucks and mine lo- 
comotives powered by EDISON nickel- 
iron-alkaline batteries speed material 
handling from source to finished prod- 
uct at lowest cost per ton. Deep in 
mines EDISON miners’ safety cap 
lamps light the way. 


energized by EDISON primary and 
storage batteries safely speed rail 
schedules. EDISON-powered car light- 
ing and air conditioning systems make 
your travel more comfortable. Most 
U.S. airlines are safeguarded by 
EDISON fire detection systems. 








During his lifetime all the genius and efforts of 
Thomas A. Edison were concentrated on further- 
ing the progress of America by raising our stand- 
ard of living through improvement of industry. 
Today we use virtually no goods nor services that 
at some point in their manufacture, delivery, or 
performance are not affected by EDISON products. 





ee Tae Se ee 


At home, in business, when we travel, even 
when we are ill—we are safer, more comfortable, 





and our work is made easier, thanks to Edison- 
made goods and equipment. The company that 
bears this honored name is continuing to develop 
and manufacture a wide variety of useful prod- 
ucts for the benefit of industry—and you. 





_ 


Q Edison. 


INCORPORATED 
West Orange, New Jersey 





YOU CAN RELY ON EDISON 





In the Office— EDISON VOICE- 
WRITER and the sensational 
new EDISON TELEVOICE- 
WRITER dictating equipment 
make letter writing easier, 
quicker, cheaper. Fast corres- 
pondence means lower costs. 





In the Plant—EDISON storage 
batteries power material 
handling trucks. EDISON 
thermostats and thermal re- 
lays are components of many 
products. Other EDISON in- 
struments control processes. 





At Home — EDISON nursery 
and juvenile furniture add 
comfort, security and beauty 
to your children’s rooms. 
EDISON furniture is nation- 
ally famous for craftsman- 
ship, quality and durability. 


l 
| 
| 


When You Travel — EDISON 
instruments and fire detection 
systems assure extra safety in 
flight. EDISON batteries pro- 
vide economical power for 
your comfort on railroads, 
buses and your automobile. 





in Hospitals — The EDISON 
TELEVOICE clinical record- 
ing system, the EDISON 
ETHERIZER, compressed 
gases and other hospital 
equipment aid patient wel- 
fare and medical efficiency. 





Aerial view of TEMCO’s outstanding facilities 
—a million and o quorter square feet, com- 
pletely air-conditioned. The outdoor ramp is 
adjacent to Hensley Field, Dallas, Texas. 


ena fecal) 
CSS ats ee 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Starting in 1945 with an idea and a wealth of experience, some 
determined people, former executives of the Texas Division of 
North American Aviation, founded Texas Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

Known as TEMCO in the Aircraft Industry it has in five short 
years grown to a place among the leaders in the engineering 
and manufacture of aircraft. Production ingenuity and manu- 
facturing facilities have resulted in TEMCO being selected to 
build, in increasing quantities, major assemblies and parts for 
Boeing Airplane Company, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and 
other manufacturers. 





Company 
Continental Oil Co. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Kanotex Refining Co. 
Arkansas City, Kan. 
Ethyl Corp. 
2 plants 
San Oil Co, 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 
Taylor Refining Co. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Indiana) (4 plants) 
Carroll B. Fulton & 
Wm. H. Olmstead, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
‘alifornia Refining Co. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Premier Petroleum Co. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Ashland Oil & Refining 


Co. (2 plants) 


Product 

or Use 
Gasoline, 
components 
High-octane gas 


Antiknock 
compounds 
Aviation gas 


Butanes, gas, oil 


8 Gasoline, kerosene, 
aviation gas 
Aviation gas 


Gas, fuels 


Jet fuel, butane, 
gas, gasoline 
Gasoline, butane 
jet fuels, kerosene 


Transportation 


Seaboard Air Line R. R. 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RR., Wilmington, N. C. 

N. Y., Chicago & St. 
Louis R.R., Cleveland 

Union Tank Car Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kansas City Southern Ry. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Steel Corp. 
Lorain, Ohio 


Rail trans. 
Rail trans. 


Rail trans. 4 
(65-80%) 
13.3 
(80°%) 
3.4 
(65°%) 
3.0 
60-80°%) 
6.5 
(80%) 


Rail trans. 


Rail trans. 


Barge trans. 


Lake trans. 


Miscellaneous 


Sylvania Electrie Prod- 
ucts, Inc 


Chemstrand Corp. 
Several plants 

Brookside Mills, Inc. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

John L. Hutcheson, Jr. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 
Bridgewater Township, 
N. J. 

St. Regis Kraft Corp. 
Eastport, Fla. 

Wyman-Gordon Co. 
Harvey, DL 

Polan Industries 
Hunting, W. Va. 


Columbine Development 
Co., Columbine, Colo. 

Euclid Road Machinery 
Co., Euclid, Ohio 

Fairfield Mfg. Co. 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., Canton, N.C. 

Flintkote Co. 

Santa Clara, Calif. 

Manchester Board & 
Paper Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Kennecott Copper Corp. 
White Pine County, 
Nev. 

General Motors Corp. 


(7 plants) 


Ford Motor Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Crouse-Hinds Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dana Corp. 
Marion, Ind. 


8.0 
75-80%) 


Electron tubes, 
tungsten, molyb- 
denum 

Staple synthetic 114.0 
fiber, nylon filament (50° 
Cotton duck 


) 


Woolen cloth 


Mineral fiber 
research 


Wood pulp 


Engine crank 
shafts 

Glass bulbs, 
tubing & flares for 
tubes 

Bleached sulphate 
pulp 

Scrapers, loaders 


Worm gears 

Bleached chemical 
pulp 

Paperboard products 
Paperboard 


4.0 
(85°) 


Virgin copper 


Propeller assembly, 4.4 
ball bearing adjustors, (75-90%) 
spark plugs, roller 
bearings, aircraft 
engine parts, diesel 
engines, actuators 
Oil pump assemblies 2.9 
75%) 
Conduit fittings 5.1 
75%) 
Transmission equip. 5 8 
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In the Bell & Howell 
Microfilm Recorder 
Distributed by Burroughs 


even MICRO 
c ee 

Precision 

Switches 


prove their worth as 


“a principle of good design’’! J praia 


| 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Arthur Spalding (right), Bell & Howell field engineer, points to 
one of eleven MICRO precision switches in Microfilm Recorder, 


Hailed as one of the “business wonders 
of the age.” the new Microfilm Re- 
corder ... manufactured by Bell & 
Howell and distributed by Burroughs 

.enables users to make. through 
high-speed photography, space-saving 
miniature film copies of business ree- 
ords and other printed or written 
matter. 

The design and construction of this 
modern business machine demanded 
the utmost in precision equipment 
throughout —inecluding snap-action 
precision switches that could be de- 
pended upon for almost incredibly ac- 
curate, sensitive, fast operation. Bell 
& Howell engineers consulted MICRO 
SWITCH, with the result that no less 
than eleven MICRO snap-action pre- 
cision switches of varying specifica- 


OWITCH 


LL R 


onversation with Stuart C. Plettner, Microfilm Engineer. 


tions were chosen for incorporation in- 
to the design of the recorder! Some of 
these MICRO units are assigned func- 
tions of extreme delicacy; others must 
withstand high surge currents; still 
others are called upon to open and 
close through 100,000 or more cycles 
daily! 

How well MICRO precision switches 
perform under the most challenging 
conditions is a tribute to the versa- 
tility, the accuracy, the sturdiness of 
construction of all MICRO units. We 
make a complete line of more than 
16000 snap-action precision switches, 
each with its own characteristics. 
Should none of these meet your require- 
ments perfectly, MICRO SWITCH is 
ready and able to engineer and build 
a special precision switch that will! 

If you are faced with a product-de- 
sign problem involving a_precision- 
switch application, it will pay you and 
your design people to aequaint your- 
self with the aid MICRO SWITCH 
can offer. Just write or call MICRO 
SWITCH, Freeport, Illinois . . . or any 
of our branch offices. 


EGULATOR COMPANY 





the killer job 

; J) fo 2 y 
IS YL [OUCM 
Noy! 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF A 


Better Way 
esicnen ey [EESTI 


Never tell a shovel operator about the good old days. He'd just 
as soon forget the beating he took. 


4 
3 


You see, digging is an endless series of “shock loads”... crowd- 
ing... hoisting...swinging...dumping. They call for a soft touch. 
But the old-time shovels had a slam-bang approach . .. the pile- 
up of shocks was a killer for machinery, muscles, and nerves. 


Bee, 


One thing changed all that: hydraulic control. Today the man in 
a P&H Shovel can “feel” the power he’s putting out. Digging is 


easy on him, easy on the machine, too...so both produce far more. 


Faster digging means lower costs...to many people, for many 
things. It's here because of a better way, designed by P&H. 
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QUALITY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


SERVICE 
HAR NISCHEEGE 


ea 
\ 4468 West National Ave ( PsHD Milwaukee 14. Wisconsin 
tell ee. Ave @P=HD) . 








TRUCK CRANES DIESEL ENGINES POWER SHOVELS 
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OVERHEAD CRANES ELECTRIC HOISTS 


WELDING EQUIPMENT SOIL STABILIZERS 
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of today’s larger aircraft, require steel that is 


tough enough to withstand the high heats, speeds 


and unit loads without giving way to fatigue and 
fo bis} Co) 4 6 (e) oN WE} (-1=) Us det | aR er- 0 ol 0(- Mele) 0) 01-9 ao) ¢-¥ 4-10 ME baTe. 
otherwise fabricated without a loss of strength; a 
steel that can be delivered with constant uniform- 
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delicate balance so important to the part. 


Parts pictured here are for hydraulic coupling 
the heart of the supercharger—made of special 
Sharon chrome-moly alloy that exactly fits job 


requirements. 
*Specialists in Stainless, Special Alloy and Coated Strip. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
Sharow, Fenntylvania 


WI Cincinnati, O., Cleveland, O Dayton, O Detroit, Mich Indianapolis, Ind 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Chicago 
Los Angeles,.Calif., San Francisco, Calif 


Milwaukee, Wis.. New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Penna., Rochester, N. Y 
Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Hew depunianint a store sales vary through the year 


1935-39 = 100 





500 





CHRISTMAS 
Gifts, apparel, and ==>; 





SPRING BOOM 


Easter, Mother's Day, 
Father's Day — apparel, 


—~ gifts 


———~ appliance traffic items 
like toasters, small 
radios, etc. 





SUMMER DOLDRUMS 
Dog days, fur promotions 





WINTER SLUMP 
White sales 


| 


FALL PICKUP 

Back-to-school clothes, 
heavy appliance, fur- 
niture, winter apparel 


| zd L | J 





June 


Apr. May 


EIGHTH IN A SERIES 


Retail Tills Ring 


Cash registers are the starting points 
for this week’s Figure of the Week, 
cash registers in department. stores. 
The figure attempts to measure “‘de- 
partment store sales (change from same 
week of preceding year).” 

The source for these and practically 
all other figures dealing with depart- 
ment stores is the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Figure of the Weck is 
the unaltered product of the board. It 
comes out every Thursday. Besides 
this percent change, the release also 
includes percent changes for the 12 
Federal Reserve districts and an unad- 
justed weekly index of sales for the en- 
tire country. 
¢ Weekly Sales—Each Tuesday about 
500 department stores around the coun- 
try fill in a form showing their sales 
for the week ending the previous Sat- 
urday along with their sales for the cor- 
responding week the previous year. 
They send them to their district bank 
so that it has them by Wednesday. 
The 12 banks in turn compile the dis- 
trict reports and send them to Wash- 
ington where they are turned into per- 
cent changes for the national release 
on Thursday. 

The stores make the reports on a 
completely voluntary and confidential 
basis. And the sample isn’t necessarily 
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July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
et © BUSINESS WEEK 


Up Averages 


identical from week to week. But each 
week FRB gets approximately 500 re- 
turns. They represent as good a geo- 
graphic distribution as you can get, 
says FRB. And they include better 
than 60% of total department store 
sales. 

What constitutes a department store 
is determined for FRB by the Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification Manual 
put out by Bureau of the Budget. <Ac- 
cording to the manual it is a retail store 
carrying a general line of apparel and 
home furnishings arranged in depart- 
ments that are integrated under a 
single management. rhe manual says 
it normally employs more than 25 peo- 
ple. 

As a matter of fact the stores report- 
ing weekly sales employ far more than 
25 people. They are for the most part 
the very biggest ones. Few small 
stores are in a position to give audited 
weekly sales figures a few days after the 
end of a week. 
¢ Biggest Stores—Even 
weekly figures are based on the very 
biggest stores, FRB argues they give 
an accurate picture of the activities of 
all department stores. The big ones 
have the same kind of ups and downs 
as the small ones. 

Altogether, there are something like 


though _ its 
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that a major fire 
will cost you your 
business 


... this brochure 
tells you how to be safe 
and save money! 


Ask yourself these questions: Am I 
paying too much for the fire protec- 
tion I’m getting? What is the most 
effective method of fire protection 
available today? You'll find the an- 
swers to these questions ... and a 
host of others in Viking’s new bro- 
chure, “Fire and Your Business” 
sixteen pages of useful, practical in- 
formation that tells you the how, 
when, where and why of sprinkler pro- 
tection. Between the covers of this 
booklet is a store of information that 
you can apply directly to your business 
no matter whether it is large or small 

. information that shows you how 
to get the maximum in fire protection 
at the minimum in cost. Don’t gamble 
with fire. 

“Fire and Your Business” contains 
the information that will help you put 
the odds in your favor. Write for 
your copy today. 


“Don't gamble with fire— the odds are against you” 


sp 
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SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
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THE VIKING CORPORATION 


HASTINGS. MICHIGAN 





Breaking a 600 


LVERV 10 SECONDS / 


Federal Noark Safety Switch undergoing an overload test to Underwriters’ Laboratories specifications. 


WHEN AN ELECTRIC MOTOR stalls, the menace of the heavy current 
overload must be removed promptly by breaking the circuit. That’s why, 
among other demands, Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. requires that indus- 
trial safety switches interrupt 50 times, at 10 second intervals, a 600% over- 
load at dangerously low power factor. 


Federal Front-Operated Safety Switch 


But over and beyond conformance to standard requirements, electricians 
have long wanted a heavy duty industrial safety switch that would really be 
easy to install and maintain; provide entirely new measures of safety and 
the cool operation that spells longer service life. Six years ago Federal engi- 
neers tackled the job and finally produced the Federal Noark Front-Operated 
Safety Switch. Though marketed only in 1950, it is today’s recognized leader 
... the most efficient and safest safety switch ever built. 


One new plant after another 


Many similar improvements and exclusive developments in electrical control 
equipment have created an unparalleled demand for Federal Noark prod- 
ucts. Productive capacity has been multiplied by acquiring one new plant 
after another during recent years. Today there are five large Federal plants 
in strategic cities across the country and Federal 

is a foremost manufacturer — and the fast- 

est-growing manufacturer — in its field. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK (#“ 


NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn. ; 
St. Louis, Mo. ; Los Angeles, Calif. 


4 overload 





2,600 of what FRB considers depart- 
ment stores. Of these, about 1,500 
make some report, weekly or monthly, 
to their respective district banks. 

Besides the Thursday release, which 
contains percent changes nationally 
and by districts plus the weekly index, 
the board on Friday issues percent 
changes of the principal cities in each 
district. 
¢ Monthly Report—The rest of the 
board’s figures are issued monthly. 
They include monthly unadjusted and 
adjusted indexes of sales for about 
1,500 stores and of stocks for about 
1,200 stores; percent changes and unad- 
justed indexes of sales and stocks by 
departments for about 350 stores; dol 
lar value of sales, stocks, outstanding 
orders for 296 stores representing half 
the industry’s volume. 

FRB’s figures are used widely in 
every phase of the economy—by met 
chandisers as well as by economists in 
every phase of consumer behavior and 
retail operations. The top economist 
of one big department store said, “They 
are some of the best figures available 
in this country.” But, he added, you 
have to know what they mean beforc 
you can deal with them intelligently. 
"Nobody doubts that the Figure of the 
Weck gives an accurate presentation 
of the percent change of department 
store sales. But that in itself doesn’t 
tell very much. FRB points out, for 
instance, that allowances should be 
made during March and April for the 
shifting date of Easter. 

The week ending Mar. 24 this year 
was the week before Easter—one of 
the major department store weeks of 
the year. But if you compare it with 
the same week in 1950 you get a dis 
torted picture since Easter then came 
two weeks later. 

It still may have been a great weck 
before Easter, but you can’t tell that 
from the Figure of the Weck. 
¢ Relative—Another case is Christmas. 
The week before Christmas any year 
may be a big weck compared with the 
previous year, or it may be off; but the 
thing that must be considered is how 
good was the previous year’s week. 

You can’t get these answers from the 
Figure of the Week, and you can’t 
get them from any of FRB’s weekly 
figures. Its weekly index takes the 
weckly average of 1935 to 1939 as equal 
to 100. The week before Christmas 
last year was 640, the weck ending 
Sept. 30 was 320. A comparison seems 
to indicate that the Christmas week 
was twice as good. But that isn’t true 
at all. Twice as much dollarwise was 
sold, but nobody expects a week in 
September to be anywhere near as big 
in volume as the week before Christ- 
mas. In fact, maybe 320 meant a better 
Sept. 30 than 640 meant for Dec. 23. 

The reason is a simple one. Ups at 
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certain times of the year and downs at 
other times are perfectly normal. No- 
body honestly complains when July 
isn’t so good as Christmas, because no- 
body in his nght mind expects it to be. 
¢ Adjustment—The thing that’s miss- 
ing from the weekly figures is some- 
thing that will take out this factor—a 
seasonal adjustment. With that, a busi- 
nessman could tell not only whether he 
had a good week relative to some 
other week in the year but also whether 
it was a good one considering the time 
of year. 

But FRB doesn’t adjust its weekly 
figures at all. It doesn’t have time to 
do it. If you want a weekly report 
and a Figure of the Week, you have 
to take what comes out of the adding 
machine without any adjustments and 
reason that a rough figure is better than 
none at all. 

But FRB does adjust its monthly 
sales figures, not only for seasons and 
shifting Easter but also for number and 
importance of trading days during a 
month. (The trading-day adjustment 
takes into consideration the fact that 
certain days of the week are much more 
important for sales than others in dif- 
ferent areas. Thus, if Saturday is par- 
ticularly important in the Boston dis- 
trict, during a month when there are 
five Saturdays,, compensating adjust- 
ments will be made so that Boston’s 
influence in the total isn’t too great.) 
Che result is that the monthly index 
can be used to tell how good, say, De- 
cember is, not only as a month but also 
as a December. 
¢ Monthly Lines—The monthly figures 
for sales and stocks by departments 
cover a maximum of about 350 stores 
but not all of them report a complete 
departmental breakdown. 

Individual districts issue monthly 
sales and stocks figures by cities within 
the district. With these, a department 
head can tell how his particular divi- 
sion is doing compared with similar 
departments in his own city. Some dis- 
tricts come out with other types of 
statistics on both a weekly and monthly 
basis. Boston issues a weekly survey of 
sales by departments for cities in the 
district. It also comes out with trans- 
action statistics. 

All these figures are of value, pro- 
vided you know what they include and 
where ‘they may be misleading. Figures 
on number of transactions usually don’t 
include soda fountain or food depart- 
ments of a department store because 
the number of transactions probably 
will be high but insignificant. Where 
average value of transactions is used, al- 
lowance has to be made for seasons 
when furs, big appliances, or other high- 
priced items may raise the average too 
high. 
¢ General Sales—Even though depart- 
ment store figures tell a lot about the 
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Revitalizing... 


U.8. 


ACK IN Wor-Lp War II, American Industry badly 

needed a better “air lift.” We had the finest airlines 
and the best airplanes in the World but... there was no 
service that took full advantage of their tremendous po- 
tential. 

We at Emery Air Freight determined to supply such a 
service. So we scrapped tradition and devised a wholly 
new system which offered: 

1. Instant, flexible access to every channel of transpor- 
tation. 

2. Coordination of all air schedules with all surface 
transportation. 

3. Immediate transfers at junctions. 

4. Constant communication for complete control and 
to report and circumvent bottlenecks. 

5. Individual attention to every shipment all the way. 

Today, this system is rapidly revising all previous con- 
cepts of how fast and dependable air transportation can 
be. Days are being lopped from coast-to-coast schedules 
... production schedules advanced...delivery dates moved 
back... new records for speed and dependability set. In 
short, here is a brand new approach to movement of ship- 
ments by air... call it air freight or air.express as you 
please ... based upon obtainiing.the_full potential of the 
finest airlines and planes in the World. P 

These are the reasons why\Emery Air Freight—“The 
World’s Fastest Transportation Service”—is the one air 
transportation service fully qualified by technique and 
experience to play such a vital part in revitalizing “Air 


Lift: U.S.A.” 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Office: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17, ORegon 9-1020 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore. Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Syracuse, Washington, D. C. 
Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 





When purchasing agents 
want your product 


ina HORRY 


Will they remember 
who your agents 
or distributors are? 


Or will they find 
them in the convenient 
‘yellow pages’? 





Will they have to 
hunt in the files? 


Men who do purchasing are 
men of action. That’s why so 
many rely on the ‘yellow 
pages’ of the telephone di- 
rectory. If a machine breaks 
down .. . an essential part or 
service is needed quickly, 
they reach for the ‘yellow 
pages.’ 

That’s why advertisers of in- 
dustrial products use Trade 
Mark Service in the ‘yellow 
pages.’ Their trade-mark or 
brand name is displayed over 
a list of their local distrib- 
utors or representatives. 
Then, purchasing agents can 
easily get the buying infor- 
mation they need. 

Why not let Trade Mark 
Service help you reach these 
industrial buyers? 


FOR INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST EDITION OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA 





economy, shopping tastes, and other 
things, they shouldn’t be confused with 
retail sales in general. Back before the 
war, department stores ‘sales figures fol- 
lowed general retail sales closely during 
long periods. Although food and cars— 
big elements in retail sales—are rarely 
sold in department stores, people 
bought heavily enough of other items 
to even it out. In those days, many 
people and a lot of newspapers con 
sidered FRB’s percent change figures as 
retail trade figures. 

That worked O.K. until the war 
practically eliminated hard goods. ‘Then 
department store figures—made up 
largely of soft goods anyway—were over- 
stating the retail picture. Things weren't 
so good as department store figures in- 
dicated—until after the war when they 
were better. When the war ended, 
autos and appliances sent retail figures 
skyrocketing. Department stores were 
doing fine, too, but not that fine. So 
since the war, department store figures 
have been understating the retail situ- 
ation. 


Monthly Figures Added 
To BW’s Weekly Series 


A businessman’s golden dream: a 
significant statistic laid on his desk as 
fresh as the activity it reported. But 
even the electronic brains haven’t come 
up with anything like that. 

So businessmen and statisticians, too, 
have to settle for figures that are gath- 
ered and reported at a slower pace. 
BUSINESS WEEK has long furnished 
them with a slew of statistics that are 
considered worth-while business indi- 
cators and that are available on a 
weekly reporting basis. 

Hundreds of other statistics are 
only compiled monthly. Some of them 
have a meaning for businessmen as po- 
tent as the hottest weekly figures— 
housing starts, cost-of-living, inven- 
torics, instalment credit, for example. 
e New Job—With this issue, on the 
Figures of the Week page, BUSINESS 
WEEK begins publication of a select 
group of monthly statistics. They are 
only a tiny fraction of the ones pro 
duced, but they are the ones that mect 
the greatest need for this kind of in- 
formation. 

The ones that appear this week are 
the ones that were released most re- 
cently. Next week’s batch will be 
made up of those that have become 
available in the meantime, and so on, 
week by week. As a result, the same 
statistic—cost-of-living, for example— 
will be reported only once a month. 
Each weck, the list will be different. 

A few weekly figures have had to be 
dropped to make way for the new en- 
tries on the page. 
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spotting heavy loads 


with Torrington Spherical Roller eeathosl 


t 
te 
Harnischfeger Corporation uses Torrington Spherical Roller Bear- r 
ings for the trolley drive of P & H overhead cranes to assure 
smooth and dependable operation. r 

Spherical Roller Bearings automatically compensate for shaft 
deflection and frame distortion so that binding stresses are avoided. 
These precision bearings require a minimum of maintenance 
attention. 

For continuous on-the-job reliability of your heavy-duty equip- 
ment, ask our engineers to help you incorporate the advantages 
of Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Ind. ° Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


SPHERICA 
‘ BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER - BALL + NEEDLE + NEEDLE ROLLERS 











It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Prime contractors readily find 
subcontractors in New York 
State. A new “Inventory of 
Defense Manufacturing Facil- 
ities’ lists the type, number 
and capacity of productive 
equipment possessed by New 
York plants. Surveys have re- 
cently been completed for the 
metal-working, wood, textile, 
plastics and paper industries. 
This inventory enables us to 
speed lists of qualified subcon- 
tractors to prime contractors. 
For aid in locating exactly the 
type of subcontractor you 
need, write: N. Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 203, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 











Manufacturer Finds 
Nylon Plastic Part 
Outwears Steel < 


The self-lubricating property of nylon 
offered a happy solution in the designing of the 
ratchet shown above. Moulded at a 55°, saving 
over machining. It shows no sign of wear al- 
though never lubricated. Precision moulding of 
plastics is a specialty, and in this field we have 
unusual skill, experience, and equipment for 
handling intricate, small parts. May we send you 
a sample of a particularly interesting nylon part 
typical of the miniatures we make for many lead- 
ing firms? It will demonstrate our capacity to 
produce better than any other means. 


Write - no obligation. 


STANDARD PLaAsSTics Co., INC. 
62 Water St., Attleboro, Mass. 
New York Office — 303 Fifth Ave. 





MARKETING 





Radio Rates Start to Crack 


CBS’ action in paring network time charges brings storm of 
protests from affiliate stations. But unless CBS backs down, it’s al- 
most certain other networks will have to fall into line. 


The radio rate dam has finally broken. 
Two weeks ago Columbia Broadcasting 
System announced that as of July 1 it 
would cut its rates for weekday network 
time by 10% and 15%. The cuts would 
be shared partly by CBS (the network) 
and partly by approximately 160 affli- 
ates (the broadcasting stations in the 
chain) for which CBS has the power, by 
contract, to set rates. 

The move kicked up an immediate 

and violent storm. In Chicago last week, 
where the National Assn. of Radio & 
Television Broadcasters was meeting, 
there were outcries of rage from indi- 
yidual station owners. They tagged the 
CBS action as “appeasement of the 
worst kind.” ‘They formed a committee, 
composed of affiliate-station operators, 
which immediately sent telegrams to all 
four major networks. Gist of them was 
a proposal to form an industrywide com- 
mittee to “consider the whole problem 
of radio rate structures and all its 
implications.” 
e Something Had to Give—For a long 
time, many industry observers have felt 
that something would have to give in 
the matter of radio rates. The Assn. of 
National Advertisers—which includes 
just about all the big advertisers in 
tadio—has been demanding lower radio 
rates for months. Its latest barb at the 
radio operators came a few weeks ago 
in the form of a study of the “reduction 
of radio values” in ‘TV areas. The stage 
was set for something to happen. 

Perhaps the only surprising thing was 
that it should happen at CBS—the only 
one of the four major networks to gain 
rather than lose radio revenue over the 
year before (BW —Fcb.17’51,p84). Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. tried to lower 
rates some months back, but was forced 
to pull in its horns by its major affiliates. 
CBS seemingly had been putting up a 
stiff front against the pressure to lower 
rates. 
¢ Justification—F'rank Stanton, presi- 
dent of CBS, points out this justifica- 
tion of the network’s move: The radio 
rate structure has already been breached. 
It is common trade knowledge that 
some networks have been giving adver- 
tisers various concessions—such as cut- 
ting back the usual cost for packaging 
network shows (talent, rehearsal costs, 
etc.). 


Ihe trouble is that radio is uncom- 
fortably aware of TV on the one hand, 
and other media on the other. There 
is no doubt that in some areas ‘T'V has 
cut into radio listening time. Mean- 
time, almost all other media—maga- 
zines, newspapers, and especially TV— 
have been upping rates. Advertisers 
have been frowning on these rising 
media costs. 
¢ Why Radio?—Radio turned out to be 
their target for two very good reasons: 

(1) It's most directly in competition 
with TV; and 

(2) It is the one medium on which 
the advertisers can easily put pressure. 
A few big sponsors dominate network 
radio. Take food advertising, for ex- 
ample, which is the leading revenue 
producer for the network. Five major 
food advertisers account for nearly 60% 
of all network food billings. And in 
toiletries—the second-biggest network 
revenue producer—the five leading ad- 
vertisers account for nearly 70% of the 
intake. 
¢ Stations Rebel—The affiliated broad- 
casters could hardly be expected to take 
the rate slash lying down. At a rump 
session in Chicago, they insisted that 
the CBS cut “is the beginning of the 
end for radio.” They figured that, if the 
cut sticks, competing networks will be 
forced to follow suit. Old-timers say 
that not since the days of the Inde- 
pendent Radio Network Affliates (or 
ganized following an_ intra-industry 
schism over the James C. Petrillo-Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians move-in 
on radio) has there been such a spon- 
taneous outburst and mobilization of 
broadcasters. Only this time the re- 
sentment of the affiliates against the 
networks developed into a near stam- 
pede. 

In a sweeping series of thrusts to 
counter the CBS action, the rump ses- 
sion: 

e Formed an affiliate committee 
headed by long-time industry leader 
Paul W. Morency, general manager of 
WTC, the NBC basic affiliate in Hart- 
ford; 

e Protested the across-the-board 
rate cut as unjustified. The session’s 
stand was that radio represents “the 
best dollar per point buy of all media; 
that it is today the most powerful 
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medium in the world; than in 70% of 
the country radio was never more ef- 
fective as a sales medium than it is 
today”; 

¢ Petitioned all the networks, in- 
cluding CBS, to hold off on any rate 
cuts. It asked that there first be a con- 
ference with the newly elected affiliates 
committee; also the committee should 
have time to submit data to demon- 
strate that a rate slash now or at any 
time in the foreseeable future is entirely 
unjustified; 

¢ Voted to undertake immediately 
a sweeping analysis and study of the 
whole radio rate structure. Also it would 
reexamine the relationship between af- 
filiates and the networks on the basis 
that too many inequities now exist. 
¢ If Cut Stays?—CBS has already made 
commitments to the advertisers and 
agencies, putting the rate cut into effect 
July 1. So to comply with the demands 
of the committee, it would have to 
rescind its order. The other networks 
have been holding off on following 
CBS’ lead pending reaction of the as- 
sembled broadcasters to the move. If 
the CBS cut sticks, it’s considered in- 
evitable that the other networks will 
fall in line. 

Out of the affiliate committee’s re- 
appraisal of radio rate structures and 
dealings with the networks may come a 
whole new contractual network-affiliate 
relationship. This at a time when the 
local station is enjoying record billings, 
particularly in non-T'V areas, and the 
networks are finding it increasingly 
tough to sell time and shows. The afh- 
liates argue that thus far it’s been a one- 
way bargaining setup, with the networks 
calling the turn. They want some con- 
cessions to make up for the change in 
rates—and will undoubtedly get some. 


“Group Selling” for Coal 


The coal industry this week was put- 
ting the final touches on plans for a 
sales drive that promises to be its big- 
gest yet. Producers and retailers will 
work together under a_ system of 
“group merchandising” to improve serv- 
ice, stiffen morale, and increase coal 
sales, the National Coal Assn. an- 
nounced last week. National expendi- 
tures for the program, which is being 
undertaken by 87 regional groups in the 
industry, will top half a million dollars. 
¢ A Billion Messages—The sales drive 
will include a record volume of news- 
paper advertising space, designed to 
circulate more than a billion messages 
about coal to consumers. It will spread 
nationwide the use of the “budget 
plan” of selling coal in which buyers 
make down payments on coal stocked 
in their cellars during summer and fall. 

If they have to do extra-heavy culti- 
vating of demand, coal retailers can get 
financial support from NCA. 
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TOOLING, TOLERANCES, TIMES 
--. all on tap for you! 


If you’re interested in rearmament orders for parts like these, 
we can help you. 

National Acme Tool engineers began, months ago, to think 
out—and prove out—the best methods for quick, automatic pro- 
duction of these orders. 

This action has short-circuited the need for educational orders, 
trial setups, experimental tooling and other time-consuming, 
profit-losing preliminary steps in your plant. You’re ready to 
go—now—with tested, standardized tooling and established 
methods, proved by millions of parts already turned out on 
Acme-Gridley Bar Automatics. 

Use this ready-made experience—put the job on Acme-Gridleys 
and benefit by our knowledge of the tooling, tolerances and 
times required. Our engineering experts will be glad to help you 
swing into action for quick rearmament production on your 
present Acme-Gridleys, 





THE NATIONAL ACME No other source offers a line so 
COMPLETE—so much design and 
COMPANY 


tooling EXPERIENCE in Multiple 
and Single Spindle Bar and 
170 EAST 131st STREET * CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Chucking Automatics. 
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PLANNING of the 840-mi. Grand Canyon Economy Run is the FUEL CHECK before the start is made by drivers and AAA with 
job of the top staff of General Petroleum, affiliate of Socony-Vacuum. dip stick and graduate for measurements to hundredths of a gallon. 


Economy Test Sells Gas as Well 





ON THE ROAD: Two of the competing cars cross Hoover Dam. Drivers were not permitted to coast or use other tricks to save gas. 
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as Cars 


On the night of Mar. 6, 32 new 
cars representing all but four U.S. 
auto manufacturers left Los Angeles 
for an 840-mi. drive to the southern 
rim of Grand Canyon. It was a race 

not to see who could get there first 

but who could get there on the least 
gas. It was called the Mobilgas Econ- 
omy Run, sponsored by General Pe- 
troleum Corp., western affiliate of 
Socony-Vacuum Corp. 
e Auto Classic—Auto enthusiasts the 
country over watched anxiously for the 
results of the run. In its 11th year, it 
has become almost as famous an auto- 
motive event as the Indianapolis 500 
miler, But to make sure that nobody, 
auto enthusiast or not, misses the sig- 
nificance of this year’s run, Socony- 
Vacuum, its affiliates, and the auto 
makers who entered cars will spend 
$9-million in advertising the results. 

General Petroleum decided to revive 
the Grand Canyon Run last year, after 
a wartime lapse, because it wanted to 
get away from generalities in advertis- 
ing. It wanted to be able to plug spe- 
cifically, as it did this year, “23.9 Miles 
Per Gallon with Mobilgas, Average of 
32 Cars in Economy Run.” 
¢ Payoff—General was able to conclude 
this week that its decision is paying off 
in sales. Right after the run, Flying 
Red Horse dealers reported that they 
were selling to customers who hadn’t 
been in for months, as well as to a lot 
of new faces. This week General re- 
ported that its sales to dealers of the 
entire western marketing region will 
increase 9.8% this year. 
¢ Careful Planning—It takes a lot of 
work and a lot of expense—some esti- 
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RUN STARTS from Los Angeles in the rain. Cars met all kinds of weather conditions on the 
two-day trip to the southern rim of Grand Canyon. 


mate as much as $500,000—to carry 
off a Grand Canyon Run. General got 
going on planning six months ahead. 
First it got the sanction of the Ameri 
can Automobile Assn., asked its con- 
test board to set the rules—which ran to 
34 pages—and to monitor the run. ‘That 
took 50 full-time people plus 110 tem- 
porary observers. 

I'hen General set up impounded 
areas in Los Angeles, Las Vegas, and 
Grand Canyon, built special refueling 
stations on remote desert stretches. 

Ihe AAA contest board selected the 
competing cars from showrooms, ware- 
houses, and delivery trucks to make 
certain they were stock cars. 

Che seriousness with which people 
took the Economy Run showed up time 
and again. At one point during the 
run, a General Petroleum staff car— 
not an entrant—stopped at a station of 
a competing company for gas. It 
couldn’t get any. Said the attendant, 
who thought the car was in the run, 
“IT just couldn’t; it wouldn’t be fair.” 
¢ Side Bets—Part of the payoff for Gen- 
eral started right away with collateral 
advertising by auto companies that 
had entered cars. Studebaker will kev 
its entire advertising theme to the run 
using the slogan, ““The Thrifty One in 
Fifty-One.” After a Lincoln won the 
Sweepstakes title in the run, West 
Coast Lincoln dealers ordered 120 Lin- 
colns painted up exactly like the win- 
ner for display in showrooms. 

There was a gas price war going on 
last year, so Seseal couldn’t use sales 
as a measure of response to that year’s 
Economy Run. Instead, it called in a 
research group to survey the public’s 
reaction. The results were gratifying. 
[he researchers found that half the 
adult population in General’s marketing 
area knew about the run. 


NOW IT’S FLEXIBLE ! 


BEFORE CURING, DUROID 600 


is flexible but not dimension- 
ally stable. 


NOW IT’S BRITTLE! 
\Ml7 


AFTER CURING, DUROID 600 
is snap-finger brittle but, im- 
mersed in hot or cold water, 
it has better dimensional sta- 
bility than laminated phenolic. 


This Fiberloy was created to meet 
the need for a material with cons 
trolled dimensional stability, for 
spacers in a unique oil filter. Scrap 
reclamation permitted low-cost fabe 
rication. It shows, again, that 
Rogers can do unusual things with 
materials to make engineering 


dreams come true. 


THE DUROIDS are special formulations 
developed to provide specific mechanical 
and chemical characteristics. They blan« 
ket the range of materials properties 
from laminated phenolic, down through 


the vulcanized fibres, to paperboards. 


OTHER FIBERLOYS by Rogers include spe- 
cial purpose impact phenolics, in bulk 
or sheet form for molding, and special 


purpose laminates. 








5 
al) 0 De ~ 
RS | les 2 “Here's Rogers 
nw % and Its Fiberloys” 
S$ NY a is an entertaining 
\\ booklet that will 
help you decide if 
the FIBERLOYS 
have a place in 
your products. 
Please write for it 
to Dept. B. Rogers 
Corporation, Man- 
chester, Connecticut. 














ROGERS CORPORATION 


Established in 1832 
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how important 
is a 
table top? 


Inestimable ... when it’s the top ona 
parachute packing table. Even the 
slightest snag can cost a life. That's 
why parachute packing tables are 
surfaced with smooth, non-splintering 
CONSOWELD Decorative Laminates. 


* Snag-proof ConsowELp is also the 
top choice for sorting, inspecting, 
f packaging tables, and for retail sales 
counters. Sleek Consowe Lp is kind to 
© hosiery, lingerie, knitwear and other 
? garments...saves manufacturers and 
} retailers real money by 
eliminating snagging damage. 


* Add the beauty of handsome colors 

Sand patterns to its functional perfection 

' for the right answer to CoNSOWELD’s 
popularity with leading home furnishings 
manufacturers and retailers. Colorful 
ConsowELp increases the sales-appeal of 
dinette, kitchen, cocktail, occasional 

} and juvenile tables...of bedroom 

; suites and lavatory-dressing table 
combinations for the bath. 


* Functionally beautiful ConsowELp 
' wipes sparkling clean with a damp cloth... 
} is not affected by spilled foods and 
beverages...resists wear, heat and 
moisture...never needs painting or 
resurfacing. Good reasons, too, why 
ConsowELp is the top pick for tables in 
military mess halls, restaurants and 
cafeterias. Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Company—manufacturers of 
ConsowELp Laminates and Consolidated 
Enamel Papers—Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin. 


CONRSOWELD 


decorative and industrial 


LAMINATES 


FOR COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONAL 
RESIDENTIAL APPLICATIONS AND USES 


Whet is your problem? Tell us all about it. Maybe we have the answers. 
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 Divieie vb ths hendveds of 


uses for ConsoweLp Lami- 
nates and oo Pa- 


pers, more than likely they 
can be useful to you. 


ConsoweELp Industrial Lam- 
inates can be sawed, formed, 
punched, stamped, drilled, 
milled, turned, threaded and 
planed. In panel form, they 
are used for refrigerator 
truck sub-flooring; tanning 
pasting boards; wall, door 
and floor surfacing in mili- 
tary housing, etc. 


ConsoweE.p Decorative Lam- 
inates can be bonded to al- 
most any smooth horizontal 
and vertical surface to make 
a finished surface that is 
good for a colorful lifetime. 


ConsoweE Lp Impregnated Pa- 
rs, molded to plywood or 
Dawood. make aircraft 
floor, wall and ceiling panels; 
ramps-for cargo planes; seats 
for troop-carrying aircraft. 





No Pinch in Shoes 


Manufacturers blame high 
inventories on seasonal slump; 
but retailers say it stems from 
panic buying in January. 


Shoe buyers—twice as many as last 
year—browsed through the St. Louis 
Shoe Manufacturers Assn. show last 
week. Buying was light, though. Most 
buyers were just looking at the new 
lines. 

That’s not unusual—retailers go to 
the shows to see what’s new, don’t in- 
tend to buy heavily. But this spring 
many of them couldn’t buy if they 
wanted to. Retail inventories are bulg- 
ing, consumer buying is light, prices 
are high; that combination spells 
trouble for the trade. 
¢ Seasonal Lag—Shoe manufacturers 
claim the current softness in the busi- 
ness is purcly seasonal, that sales will 
pick up once retailers digest the inven- 
tories they have on hand. 

Retailers, however, explain the slump 
this way: Consumer buying tapered off 
from its winter peak around the end 
of January, when the people who rushed 
out to build a shoe wardrobe that would 
last “for the duration’ realized that 
there were and would be plenty of 
shoes around. 

Retailers kept the heavy orders com- 
ing until the end of February, gave 
some manufacturers their biggest month 
ever. But as inventories piled up and 
consumer buying — slowed, retailers 
pulled back from the market, too. 

Shoe manufacturers point out that 
their industry is sharply cyclical. The 
majority of women’s shoemakers, for 
instance, manufacture on “makeup” 
orders—they sample the trade and write 
orders on the basis of what buyers will 
take. If there are no orders, there’s no 
production. That’s the way a big part 
of the men’s shoe industry operates, 
too. So the industry expects seasonal 
jags between, say, the summer and fall 
seasons. 
¢ Worse Than Normal Lag—Industry 
leaders don’t agree, though, on the de 
gree of the current slump. International 
Shoe Co. says, “The fact that some of 
our plants are closing temporarily re- 
flects only. the normal, between-season 
production slowdown, and not a produc- 
tion cutback.” 

But a vice-president of Stetson Shoe 
Co., Inc., says the current seasonal lag 
is worse than normal; the only shoe 
people buying leather are the ones 
whose inventories are low and who can 
buy at bargain prices to fit their needs. 
To illustrate that point, he tells of buy- 
ing leather imported from Scotland. 
Current price is $1.27, but he bought 
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it for $1.05 and $1.10, since another 
manufacturer had contracted for the 
leather but couldn’t take delivery. 

¢ Government Orders Will Help—In 
some sections of the country, shoe- 
makers have dropped back to a four-day 
week; there have been shutdowns in 
other areas (BW—Apr.7’51,p112). New 
England makers of men’s shoes have a 
sufficient order backlog to keep them 
going at the present full rate for 30 to 
45 days. Sizable government orders ill 
take up the slack, they think, even if 
civilian orders decline a bit as expected. 
But there’s a catch in the government 
business, too. Most of the big defense 
yrders are on deferred delivery. Orders 
placed today may not be taken until 
late summer. So there may be a big 
gap between the drop in civilian orders 
ind the pickup in defense orders. 

But Ward Melville, president of 
Melville Shoe Corp., sums up the situ- 
ition this way: “The men’s shoe busi- 
ness is always more stable than the 
women’s shoe business since it depends 
less on fluctuations that are difficult to 
predict. Despite the fact that the de- 
mands of the military situation will af- 
fect men’s more than women’s shoes, 
we expect this traditional stability to 
prevail.” 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





A merger will unite Consolidated Gro- 
cers Corp. of Chicago with Union 
Sugar Co. of California. This marks 
Consolidated’s fourth major expansion 
in the past six months. Previously, it 
idded Lee Foods Division of H. D. Lee, 
United States Products Corp., Ltd., and 
Gentry, Inc. 

% 
Fair traders are stumping Missouri 
again for passage of a fair trade bill. 
I'he state is one of the few holdouts 
left. 

e 
Donut lovers ate 1.5-billion dozen in 
1950, to set an all-time record. Reason 
for the +.8% boost in consumption 
over 1949, the industry says, is the fully 
automatic — raised-donut-making ma- 
chine. It was perfected in 1950 and 
resulted in raised donuts accounting for 
+ of total donut production. Sugared 
donuts, which accounted for 80% of 
1949’s production, dropped off to 47%. 

e 


Flash-frozen seafood, tested in the 
South, is now being distributed in New 
York metropolitan area. SeaPak Corp., 
St. Simon’s Island, Ga., developed the 
process of handling shrimp, oysters, fish 
individually and flash-freezing them. 
‘The company says its process improves 
texture and flavor of seafood, makes it 
almost impossible to tell frozen from 


fresh fish. 
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another new car 
rolls out on the rails 


Since IT OPENED its own freight car 
building facilities at De Soto, Mo., in 
1947, Mo-Pac has built thousands 
of freight cars of every type .. . and 
is currently producing one new 
car every working hour. Mo-Pa¢@ 

is building sufficient cars to supply 
substantially all its own needs, and 

is in addition, contributing critically 
needed carrying capacity else- 

where throughout America, 


But important as its De Sote 
shops are, they constitute 
but one of the many facilities 
maintained by Mo-Pac. . 4 
which have brought if 
recognition from shippers 
and passengers alike, 

as the ““Modern... 
Progressive” railroad. 





SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 





use TELEGRAMS! 


Coordinate operations, expedite 
shipments, eliminate bottlenecks, 
hurdle barriers—Telegraph! Fast— 
efficient—and a permanent record. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 





WESTERN - 
=) UNION | 
sa-7 Vell. lemme) -19) 3:5.) 
MATERIAL ORDER 83649 NEEDED ° 
EARLIER THAN ANTICIPATED. 


CAN YOU EXPEDITE DELIVERY? 
PLEASE TELEGRAPH ANSWER. 





WESTERN ~- 
NION 


U 


CONFIRMING DELIVERIES 


10 


ENTIRE ORDER 83649 WILL BE 
SHIPPED EXPRESS NEXT MONDAY. 
GLAD WE COULD SPEED THIS 

UP FOR YOU. 





TELEGRAPHIC MONEY ORDERS 
are the quickest way Fd 
to transmit funds to W 
= orders, clinch ‘a 

ids, secure options. , 
Message included Vin 


at small cost! _—_ 
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Industry's Middleman Booms 


Business is up 77% for industrial distributors; MRO orders 
will help keep them busy scurrying for the many items that fac- 
tories need. Take Syracuse Supply Co. ... 


Industrial distributors said happily, 
“At last!” when NPA Regulation + 
was issued last month to set up the 
MRO (maintenance, repair, and operat- 
ing) program. No one said it louder 
than the Syracuse Supply Co. To all 
industrial supplicrs the order meant 
more than it did to the factories they 
buy from or the customers they sell to. 
That’s because of the very nature of 
their business—supplying the thousand 
and one items that keep the wheels of 
industry turning. 

Syracuse Supply knows lots about the 
working of MRO. During World War 
I] the president, executive vice-presi- 
dent, and two vice-presidents were 
loaned to the War Production Board 
and Ordnance Division at: one time or 
another. 
eIt Always Has—Two months ago, 
I'rederick B. Scott (cover), president, 
was telling his employees: “Due to no 
clear-cut priority program, we are faced 
with an extremely difficult administra- 
tive task, but this will gradually clear 
up as Washington works out of its 
present chaotic state. And it will, as it 
always has, but this takes time.” That 
was the Voice of Experience speaking. 

Last year Syracuse Supply's sales 
came to $12.1-million, which kept it in 
the first rank of the nation’s industrial 
distributors. This year, thanks to mo- 
bilization, company sales should far ex- 
ceed that mark. Industrial Distribution, 
a McGraw-Hill publication, reports that 
for the first two months of this year 
sales of industrial distributors were run- 
ning 77% ahead of the same period 
last vear on a national basis. 

Syracuse is also going to town with 
its machine tool selling division. ‘To- 
ward the end of 1950 it started to get 
into defense work. At the end of Febru- 
ary the machine tool division was mak- 
ing 98% of its sales to defense con- 
tractors. 
¢ Three Divisions—Syracuse Supply dif- 
fers from the average industrial distribu- 
tor in that its operations are not limited 
to that one ficld. It actually has three 
distinct basic types of business—indus- 
trial supplies, machine tools, construc- 
tion-equipment. The company is broken 
down into three separate operating di- 
visions, beginning at the management 
level, with separate sales and service 
forces. 

That hasn’t always been the composi- 
tion of the company. Right after 
World War I there were four depart- 
ments: machine tools, industrial sup 


plies, electrical supplies, and a steel 
warehouse. It was diversification all 
right. But it turned out not to be the 
best since all four were in the same 
economic time cycle. When the depres- 
sion hit, they were all in the trough. 

The management saw it needed a 

group of products that would have a 
balancing benefit in depressed times. It 
noticed that roads and airports were 
getting increasing attention and _ the 
demand for carth-moving machines was 
growing. So it set up a modest con- 
struction equipment department in the 
supply division. As that business grew, 
it required more capital. ‘The electrical 
suppiy department and later the ware- 
house were sold to raise it. 
e Near and Far—Most of the com- 
pany’s business comes from its home 
trading territory, which is roughly west- 
ern New York State. 

But some business comes from far 
aficld. Here are two recent examples: 

eA manufacturer in Pittsburgh 
wanted quick delivery on $250,000 
worth of steel turning lathes. 

e An overseas consultant asked for 
—and got in 11] days flat, for free—com 
plete specifications for a machine shop 
capable of servicing a cement plant now 
building in the British African colony 
of Kenya. A $180,000 order followed 
the 36-page specification. 

In its three main operating divi- 

sions, Syracuse represents some 55 ma- 
jor companies on an exclusive basis. 
Total purchases, though, are from over 
600 companies and embrace more than 
60,000 items. 
e Cooperation—Syracuse Supply _ is 
known as a smart, on-the-ball outfit 
because it works closely both with its 
suppliers and customers. President Scott 
is a firm believer in the free flow of 
information between his company and 
the supplicr—particularly a manufac- 
turer Syracuse represents on an exclu- 
sive basis. 

Scott is also a stout believer in the 
place of the industrial distributor in 
the efficient flow of goods to the con- 
sumer. He feels that many manutac- 
turers, highly skilled in production, 
have a casual knowledge of merchandis- 
ing. He’s also convinced that a manu- 
facturcr can achieve a wider distribu- 
tion at lower cost through a profitably 
tun distributorship than through any 
other method, including direct selling. 

Scott says that when sales approach 
the million-dollar mark in one line, due 
to a good selling job, the factory often 
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presses for a lower commission rate. 
This happens even though the factory 
continues the same rate of commission 
in other territories producing a much 
lower volume. The factory’s argument 
is based on the assumption that the 
same volume could be attained by di- 
rect sales at lower cost. Scott has fought 
these pressures off pretty successfully. 

¢ Small Orders—One of the perils of 
direct selling is handling small orders. 
But it’s not unique to direct selling; 
the distributor is plagued by it, too. 
Syracuse tried to buck the problem by 
letting regular customers have free any 
item not more than $2 in value—simply 
because the paper work involved would 
come to more than that. The com- 
pany comments sadly: “The customer's 
reaction has been to resent the idea 
of asking us for something and not pay- 
ing for it.” Another try by Syracuse was 
more successful. It refers elsewhere 
some customer needs that are really re- 
tail in character. ‘Thus it eliminated 
approximately 1,100 items from stocks 
during 1940 and an additional 200 dur- 
ing 1950. 

I'he Syracuse Supply customer, as well 

as the supplier, gets service from the 
company. It helps him, for example, 
set up accounting records, assists with 
financial advice. It also goes further 
than that. It helps him to get credit, 
and sometimes even extends credit on 
its own hook. ‘Take the case of a 
heating and shect metal company that 
started in business a few years ago. 
Syracuse Supply gave the company its 
first machine without any down pay- 
ment—and now has a firm and _ fast 
customer. 
e Aviator—Scott took over the presi- 
dency of the company in 1939. Now 
in his mid-fifties, he has spent all but a 
few years of his career with Syracuse 
Supply—in World War I he served as 
an aviator; in World War II on the 
War Production Board. 

He is also a director of the Carrier 
Corp., an experience that Scott says has 
strongly influenced his operation of his 
own company. From his fellow board 
members in the fields of finance, pub- 
lishing, manufacturing, and processing, 
he gleans trends that help him in plan- 
ning for Syracuse Supply. 

This free discussion of divergent 
views has encouraged Scott to set up 
something similar at Syracuse Supply. 
His own monthly staff meetings lave 
lots of give and take. Scott has car- 
ried this principle even further. To 
train junior executives to take over top 
positions, he has set up an advisory 
committee. At its meetings, junior exec- 
utives hear complete reports on the 
company’s status and activities. He 
now feels that “every important exe@a- 
tive post, from the top down, is fortified 
by one or more men with considerable 
experience.” 
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cat nap’s unaffected... 
his plant’s protected 


Here’s real peace of mind! He 
knows that fire from a short circuit, 
a stray spark, a forgotten cigarette 
or spontaneous combustion can’t 
destroy his investment in materials, 
equipment and buildings. His plant 
is protected with modern, approved 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Equip- 
ment. 


For instance, with a C-O-TWO 
Combination Smoke Detecting and 
Fire Extinguishing System you 
have a 24 hour a day automatic fire 
watchman. The first whiff of smoke 
in a protected area sounds an alarm. 
Then fast, clean, non-damaging, 
non-conducting carbon dioxide 
blankets the fire, putting it out in 
seconds, before it spreads and 
causes extensive damage ... no 
lingering odors, no water damage 
with carbon dioxide. 


There are areas in your plant 
that particularly need C-O-TWOQ 
fast, positive fire protection: record 
vaults, store rooms, spray booths, 
dip tanks, solvent baths, electrical 
equipment enclosures, lift trucks, 
pump rooms, especially anywhere 
there’s danger of flammable liquid 
or electrical fires. The longer you 
wait to adequately protect thesé 
fire hazardous areas, the greater aré 
the chances of a costly fire cutting 
into your profits. 


Whatever your fire protection 
problem, let an expert C-O-TWQ 
Fire Protection Engineer help you 
in planning complete and up-to 
date fire protection facilities now, 
Write us today ... tell us about your 
particular fire hazards, our expe- 
rience is at your disposal ... no 
obligation of course. 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 


© NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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F YOU are a partner in a business, it will pay you well to 
think carefully and long about the story of Tom Clark, 
partner in the hardware firm of Clark & Dean. 


When Henry Dean died suddenly a few months back, the 
firm of Clark & Dean died with him. For the law in general is 
that a partnership is automatically dissolved by a partner’s 
death and no longer is a going concern except for the purpose 
of winding up the business and settling with the estate of the 
deceased partner. 

To Tom Clark, the surviving partner, this might have pre- 
sented many serious problems. Whether he chose to wind up 
the affairs of the business or to reorganize and try to keep it 
going, he could have been severely handicapped in many ways. 

Under a forced liquidation, he might have had trouble 
settling accounts receivable . . . paying outstanding debts... 
selling the firm’s assets at anything near their true values. 
And by the time he divided what was left with Henry Dean’s 


THE NEW 


YORK LIFE AGENT IN 


A Business 
Dies... 


widow, he might have found it financially impossible to 
establish a new business of his own. 

Or, if Tom Clark had tried to reorganize the business and 
keep it going, he might have found it difficult to work out a 
new partnership agreement with Mrs. Dean, who knew little 
of the business—or her son, who cared nothing for it. And to 
get an outsider to buy out the Deans’ share of the business 
for what they thought it was worth might have been difficult 
—and probably undesirable. 

Fortunately for everyone concerned, none of these problems 
arose when Henry Dean died. For a New York Life agent had 
helped the partners prepare for this emergency years before 
with a sound, sensible Partnership Life Insurance Plan. 

Under this Plan, each member of the partnership was in- 


sured for an amount equal to his interest in it. Both Tom 
Clark and Henry Dean had stipulated, in a definite buy-and- 





YOUR. COMMUNITY 





a Business 


is Born! 


sell agreement worked out with their lawyer, that in the event 
of the death of one, the surviving partner would take over his 
interest and have full ownership of the business. 

The estate would receive payment in cash for the deceased 
partner’s share according to a formula established by both 
partners in the buy-and-sell agreement. This way, there could 
be no room for argument or misunderstanding. The surviving 
partner would have not only the right and obligation to buy, 
but the money. The heirs would get their share without a 
forced liquidation—and business could still go on as usual 
with the survivor as sole owner. 

* * * 

Every year, in thousands of businesses, Business Life In- 
surance is being welcomed as the ideal way to guarantee 
financial protection in case partners, executives, principal 
stockholders or important firm members die. At the same 
time it provides increasing cash reserves both to meet future 


IS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


Naturally, names used in this advertisement are fictitious 


contingencies and to take advantage of future opportunities. 

You'll find it will pay you to get the facts about Business 
Life Insurance now. For free booklet giving full information, 
simply mail coupon below. Or better yet, call your New 
York Life agent and talk it over with him. You are under no 
obligation either way. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
I would like, without obligation, a free copy of booklet(s) checked: 
(-} Partnership Life Insurance 
[_] Close Corporation Insurance 


{-] Key Man Insurance 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 
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Steep Rock’s Iron Empire 


@@® Proven Ore 
SKXKX Potential Ore 


‘////7 Pessible Ore 





, CBUSINESS WEEK 


HIGH-GRADE ORE-—maybe as much as 
4-billion tons of it—lies under the bed of 
Canada’s Steep Rock Lake. And it looks 
as though mining it is thoroughly practical. 
Red circle on small map (above) shows 
where Steep Rock Lake lies, north of the 
once rich Mesabi mines. ‘To get at the 
underwater ore, the Seine River was diverted 
right around the lake (lower left). Already 
drained, the Errington mine (B) is now in 
production (large map). Silt is being re- 
moved from the Hogarth Mine (A). Inland 
Steel’s sublease (C), still under exploratory 
drilling, is reported to be the richest of all 
the proved orebodies under the lake. Pick- 
ands Mather has leased 1,000 acres next to 
Inland’s tract. 


Underwater lron Mine Pans Out 


The 
Seine River 


River ended flow 
has to be 


DIVERTING of. Seine 
of new water, but lake still 


pumped out. 
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Cyrus Eaton, Cleveland financier, 
and his associates are happily licking 
their chops these days; spread before 
them is what looks like an almost end- 
less banquet of iron ore, sauced with 
savory profits. 

Ihe main course is Steep Rock, the 
iron mine at the bottom of a lake. 
Only a short while ago, mining men 
were snecring at Steep Rock as a hope 
less boondoggle. ‘Today, it’s a going 
concern. Last year just one part of 
the deposit yielded 1.2-million tons of 
high-grade ore. ‘The Eaton group claims 
that proved deposits will produce 15- 
million tons a year for 100 years. And 
on a slightly pipe-dreamer basis, they’re 
talking about 4-billion tons over-all. 
¢ 7,000 Acres—All the proved and most 
of the dreamed-of ore lies inside a 
7,000-acre tract leased by the Eaton- 
led Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., in 
Ontario, west of Lake Superior. Here’s 
the juicy setup that the Steep Rock 
company has worked out for itself: 

e The company holds for its own 
use a good two-thirds of the whole tract. 


This includes the proved orebodies 
“A” and “B,” plus some very likely 
“potential” and some more uncertain 
“possible” ore areas (see map). Ore 
body “B,” now called the Errington 
mine, is already in production as a strip 
mine at a 1.2-million-ton-a-year clip. 
This pace can be maintained indch- 
nitely when a single shaft is sunk. On 
orebody “A,” the Hogarth mine, silt 
is being dredged prior to draining away 
the waters of the lake. The Steep Rock 
management says these two mines will 
yield 9-million tons a year when in full 
production. That’s close to 10% of 
total U.S. ore consumption, a vital 
point as the Mesabi mines grow leaner. 
The company is already comfortably 
financed for this development; since 
the ore is high grade, a continuing mar- 
ket is virtually assured. But its own 
operations are not the only string to 
Steep Rock’s bow. 

e In 1950 Inland Steel leased some 
800 acres of the Steep Rock tract, in- 
cluding the proved orebody “C.” In- 
land did a lot of drilling and exploring 
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last winter while the lake was frozen. 
It is reported that its findings indicate 
that orebody “C” may be richer than 
cither ““A” or “B”; that Inland has got 
itself 100-million tons of ore, exclusive 
of potentials and possibles. And when 
Inland goes into production, the Steep 
Rock company will harvest rich royal- 
ties, without effort or expense. 

e Early this year, Pickands Mather 
& Co., of Cleveland, leased another 
1,000 acres from Steep Rock. This tract 
is adjacent to Inland’s. So far as is 
known, it contains no wholly proven 
orebodies. But PM must think it has 
something good, for it would hardly 
deal with any Eaton company just for 
friendship. Bethlehem Steel is one of 
PM’s biggest customers, and Bethle- 
hem’s wars with Eaton rocked the stcel 
world. What’s certain is that if the 
tract pans out, Steep Rock will get 
royalties. 
¢ Float Ore—The story of this lush 
development had its faint beginnings 
back in 1880 when the presence of 
float ore first indicated the presence of 
iron under Steep Rock Lake. In those 
days, the Mesabi mines were at their 
peak; nobody was interested in some 
problematical ore at the bottom of a 
lot of water. 

Much later, Julian Cross, a Canadian 
geologist still active in the develop- 
ment, really firmed up the discovery. 
By 1938 Cross had interested Joseph 
Errington, a Toronto mining indus- 
trialist. The Steerola Exploration Co., 
Ltd., was formed. When the presence 
of ore was definitely proved in 1939, 
the same owners formed Steep Rock 
Iron Mines, Ltd., and took over Steer- 
ola’s assets. 
¢ Enter Eaton—Errington then inter- 
ested Eaton, in order to get needed 
financial, ore selling, and steel making 
savvy. ‘The outbreak of World War II 
had indicated there was going to be 
heavy need for iron ore. Eaton and a 
few associates jumped into Steep Rock 
with both feet. By 1943, $900,000 had 
been spent in exploration, drilling, and 
preliminary development on the big 
lease 40 miles north of the U.S. border, 
and 142 miles west of Port Arthur, Ont., 
the nearest Lake Superior port. ‘This 
work clearly established the existence of 
25-million tons of ore, but Eaton and 
his associates were convinced that there 
were vastly greater potentialities. 

Next problem was how to get the ore 
out from under the water. Steep Rock 
Lake is deep, ranging from 60 ft. to 
400 ft. Its waters were fed, and lav- 
ishly, by the Seine River. Engineers 
diverted the course of the Seine right 
around the ill-formed M that makes 
up the lake. 
¢ Pumping—That cut off the supply of 
new water, but it left the resident 
quantities. How great they are is shown 
by the fact that 100-billion Imperial 
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QUAKER Gives a Helping Hand 


To Customers at 
First National of Tulsa 





iWon Ses 


QUAKER 


RUBBER 
PRODUCTS 


In this strikingly handsome ultra-modern building, 
the new home of the First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Tulsa, customers ride from the street floor 
to the banking floor on Otis Escalators. Going up or 
down, they get a “helping hand’’ from handrails of 
QUAKER RUBBER moving in unison with steps. 
Handrails for escalators are just one of a multitude of 
quality rubber products made by Quaker. 





QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION Gitte 


he Quelity Name 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. a 
v 


DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. RUBBER 


Branches in Principal Cities e Distributors Everywhere PRODUCTS 
Since 1885 











A message from Monsanto Plastics 


To the men who are again expected 


to perform production miracles 


We wouldn’t attempt to detail 
the many current production 
problems that you somehow must 
find a way around or over. 

But we do know this: it’s almost 
inevitable that someone in your 
company will sooner or later come 
up with the question: ‘What 
about plastics ?”’ 


It's a good question 

The chances are that plastics 
can lend you a helping hand. 
They’re versatile, certainly, with 
a wide range of physical proper- 
ties and performance characteris- 
tics. They’re ideal for quantity 
production of precision parts, 
by compression, injection, extru- 
sion or fabricating methods. They 
require a minimum of finishing. 


But there are several things to 
consider before you plan to apply 
plastics to your business. 

Things to consider 

First, remember that many 
plastics are already in short 
supply —and are likely to remain 
short, in spite of the efforts of 
Monsanto and other material 
producers to expand output. Far 
from being “‘substitutes,’’ plastics 
today are essential materials in 


their own right, and of increasing 
importance to defense industry. 


Remember, too, that plastics 
can’t do every job. What is a 
sound application for one plastic 
may be a poor one for another. 
But...used wisely, in the countless 
applications where they do fit... 
plastics can help speed and im- 
prove the nation’s output of es- 
sential goods. 


The Technical Council 

We have here at Springfield a 
panel of ten specialists in differ- 
ent plastics fields—the Monsanto 
Plastics Technical Council—which 
is set up to study your particular 
production problems and make 
recommendations. We have, too, a 
wealth of information about plas- 
tits molders and fabricators all 
over the country. For assistance 
of the Technical Council. ..for in- 
formation on competent molders 
or fabricators in your own area... 
and for data on Monsanto’s 
“family” of plastics materials I 
suggest you write direct to me. 


No matter how small your plas- 
tics problems, or how big, drop 
me a line. I'll see that your letter 
gets immediate attention. 


A laut) 


James R. Turnbull 
General Sales Manager 


Sincerely, 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 





Planes fly ... 





Ships sail... 


Motors run... 


. . . with PLASTICS serving in vital spots. Plastics serve the nation’s 
defense in countless, all-important ways. USE THEM WISELY! 








family of plastics 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





gal. had to be pumped out to clear the 
site of the Errington mine alone. ‘Phis 
site was picked for the start because it 
was the shallowest. Open-pit opera- 
tions were begun when the water was 
pumped out. At first, silt showed a 
tendency to slide back and hamper 
operations, but that problem has been 
solved. 

Obviously, it takes a lot of money to 

operate mines when you have to start 
in by picking up a lake and puttingt{it 
down somewhere else. The Steep Rock 
company secured the needed money 
by some rather intricate financing. For 
a start, $5-million was borrowed from 
RFC. Of this, $700,000 has been re- 
paid, another $500,000 is due this year. 
The Export-Import Bank made an- 
other $5-million available; $2-million of 
this has been used. 
e Bargain—The company also issued 
6-million shares of $l-par stock.  Pre- 
mium Iron Ore Sales, Ltd., an Eaton- 
owned company, bought 1,437,500 of 
these shares for $14,375, or 1¢ a share. 
These 1¢ shares are now showing a nice 
gain; they’re selling at $9 on the To- 
ronto Stock Exchange. 

By the terms of the stock deal, Pre- 
mium was made exclusive sales agent 
for Steep Rock ores. Its fee was to be 
2% of the value of the ore sold. There 
was a slight catch: Premium had no 
fleet to transport ore and no estab- 
lished customers. Both of these facili- 
ties were possessed, however, by Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Co., of which Eaton 
has long been a director and in which 
he and his associates hold large blocks 
of stock. So Premium made a deal with 
Cleveland Cliffs to perform the sales 
and shipping chores. What Cleveland 
Cliffs’ share of Premium’s fee will be 
has not been disclosed. 
¢ No Dividends, Yet—As for the Steep 
Rock company itself, no dividends have 
been paid in the 12 years of its ex- 
istence. However, 1950 profits reached 
a record high of $2.5-million, auguring 
well for the future when production is 
stepped up and royalties begin to flow 
in. After all, the Errington mine only 
started production in 1944, with a 
modest 16,500 tons. This rose to 500,- 
000 tons the following year, and to 
1.2-million tons last year. That is 
probably the limit for the present open- 
pit operations, and for the single under- 
ground shaft now being sunk. Open- 
pit mining is expected to start at Ho- 
garth by 1953. 
¢ How Much?—Despite the extensive 
drilling, there’s still a lot of guess in 
just how much ore the Steep Rock area 
holds. Drillers are said to have reached 
4,000 ft. without finding the bottom 
of rich ore. But that’s not a sure indi- 
cator. The Steep Rock ore is in vertical 
placements, rather than in horizontal 
deposits as in the Mesabi. Hence, the 
exact meaning of the 4,000-ft. depth 
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90,000 Ibs. Steel 1800 Ibs. Rubber 200 Ibs. Copper 
Your Choice: 1 Tank or 30 New Cars. Both re- 
quire equal amounts of steel, tooling and man 
hours. But Americans may not have to make a 
choice ... barring an all-out war. 

Skill and Speed in our mines, our mills, our 
factories will determine whether or not we can 


60 Ibs. Cotton 100 Ibs. Bronze 75,000 Man Hours 

have “guns and butter” ... tanks and new cars. 

If we want both...if we want strength and 

ar life in an uncertain world, skill and speed 

idual and collective—must be the daily 
concern of each and every one of us. 


Above figures are given with due regard to security 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Antennae and drive units for radar 
systems « automatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons: elevating 
and azimuth mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts 
mobile ovens « electronic training devices « naval ordnance « rolled 
and weided steel products « various special military developments. 


FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
machinery « AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
bowling equipment and supplies « DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
pensers « Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines « Wahistrom 
chucks and tappers « Roadmaster bicycles « Cleve-Weld tire rims. 





BROWN-BILT 


Ps 


PINE TREE 


D CROSS D 
in. The constant goal of Diamond 
Clue Alkali Company is to serve in- 
: fi dustry over an ever-broadening 
ROCKING-H WS front . . . to contribute to the 
conversion of raw materials and 
to better processing through all stages of manufacture. 
Brown & Root was particularly pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to construct the Diamond Alkali plant at Houston, 
Texas. In providing plants and facilities which operate at 
maximum efficiency, Brown & Root has no peer. More than 
thirty years of operation in the Southwest has provided 
Brown & Root with a know-how which permits a com- 
pletely integrated service, including plant location, thorough 
planning and supervision of construction, and delivery of a 
ready-to-operate plant, all under one contract . . . one 
responsibility. If your company’s plans call for new con- 
struction or expansion, at your invitation a Brown & Root 
expert will gladly make a complete survey for you. 
Call or write today; there is, of course, no obliga- 

tion involved. 


BROWN & ROOT, Inc. 
tees » Coniliuilrd 


A 


oO. BO X 3, HOUSTON , TEXAS 
CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. 
@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. 


Associate Companies — 





can’t be measured in terms of the 
Mesabi mines. 

Similar uncertainties exist as to the 
area covered by the orebodies. Apart 
from the three proved orebodies, two 
potentials have been located. One 
would bridge the 3-mi. gap between 
the Errington and Hogarth mines. The 
other would extend Inland’s proved 
orebody clear on through the Pickands 
Mather lease, and well beyond. 

If you add to this the three possibles 
indicated on company maps, you ar- 
rive at a staggering total. Hopeful com- 
pany engineers talk of a billion tons of 
ore for each 1,000 ft. of the 4,000 ft. 
depth indicated by drilling. 
¢ Lots of Lump—The quality of the ore 
is consistently high. Moreover, last 
year’s production at Errington ran 8% 
to 10% of “lump ore,” which can be 
fed directly into blast furnaces and thus 
commands a price about $1 a ton 
above average ore. And it is claimed 
that the Hogarth mine will average 
25% lump. 

Even without lump, Steep Rock ore 
is assured of a good market at lower 
Lake Erie ports. That’s because it 
averages well above the 51.5% natural 
iron content that is the base for price- 
setting purposes for other than Bes- 
semer use. 

Above-average ores bring _ higher 
prices, calculated on a unit basis above 
the 51.5% standard. Apart from the 
price advantage, Steep Rock has an- 
other selling point in its high-quality 
ores. Steelmakers whose Lake Superior 
ores are beginning to run lean are eager 
to secure the higher grades to enrich 
the mixture in their blast furnaces. 
¢ Transportation—The chances are that 
Steep Rock ore is bringing more than 
the current $7.50-a-ton price being paid 
for blast furnace ore delivered onto the 
docks of the lower Lake Erie ports. 
From that must be subtracted $1.45 a 
ton for lake transportation, as well as 
freight charges from the mine to Port 
Arthur. 

It is these mine-to-port freight 
charges that put Steep Rock at a dis- 
advantage in competing with U.S. ore 
producers. Last summer the freight 
charge from Steep Rock to Port Arthur 
was raised from a little over $1 to the 
present figure of $1.45. It costs only 
$1.05 a ton to move ore from Mesabi 
and other Lake Superior ranges to their 
shipping points at Duluth and Two 
Harbors. 

That differential makes Steep Rock’s 
owners unhappy, but not too much so. 
They can afford the difference, with 
their lump ore showing a natural iron 
content of 58.97% and a very low 
moisture content, while their blast fur- 
nace ore is running 51.63%. And Steep 
Rock has also been helped by the mone- 
tary exchange rate between Canada and 
the U.S. 
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Good Point 
Sirs: 

You state, in “How to Keep Your 
EPT Down” [BW—Mar.31’51,p64), 
that at a certain point of income a 
corporation stops paying the 77% _ tax 
rate and starts paying only 62%. You 
say: “That point works out at twice 
the amount of your credit, plus 
$18,333.” 

I wonder whether the quoted sen- 
tence should be interpreted as reading: 
“That point works out at (a) twice 
the amount of your credit, plus (b) 
$18,333,” or whether it should be in- 
terpreted as reading: ‘That point works 
out at twice the sum of (a) the amount 
of your credit, plus (b) $18,333." My 
figuring indicates that the latter inter- 
pretation gives the proper computation. 
Is my figuring correct? 

Howarp T. Sprow 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ Your figuring is correct. To find the 
point at which a corporation stops pay- 
ing the 77% tax rate and starts paying 
only 62%, you add $18,333.33 to the 
EPT credit, and then multiply the 
whole works by two. 


Sirs: 

Your article on excess profits tax 
would lead me to believe that borrow- 
ing, at not more than 6% interest, 
will in itself increase retainable profits 
under the invested capital method. 

I agree with the above as long as the 
excess profits tax effective rate 1s 30%. 
But I believe that, when such effective 
rate is reduced because of the 62% 
limitation clause, then borrowing in 
itself no longer increases retainable 
profits. 

Buarr F. Futton 
ROANOKE, VA. 


e You are right. The 6% breakeven 
point on borrowing holds good only 
when a company is in the 77% bracket. 
When it gets into the 62% bracket, 
that breakeven point drops as the ef- 
fective rate of EPT drops. But even 
if you are well into the 62% bracket, 
you can still save money by borrowing 
money if you can get it at a low enough 
rate of interest. 


Overwhelmed 
Sirs: 

I can see how you or anyone else 
would be overwhelmed by this great 
region of ours. But, as a business pub- 
lication, you should not be the one to 
confuse two great public utilities out 
here. You attributed a novel clause in 
a labor contract to Southern California 
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The Most Important Man in Your Business 


4 do everything possible to be sure that 
your product is designed and manufactured to 
please your customer. 


The same care should be given your selection of 
a shipping container. No matter how well your 
product is made — if it doesn’t reach your 
customer in good condition — all 

previous effort is wasted. 

For years, Gaylord boxes have 

been protecting the products 

of many of the country’s 

leading manufacturers. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco # Atlanta * New Orleans © Seattle 
Jersey City * Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles ¢ Oakland + Detroit 
Mii polis « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Miami « Dallas 
Des Moines * Oklahoma City « Greenville * Portland « St. Lovis * Memphis 
San Antonio * Kansas City * Bogalusa * Milwaukee * Sumter * Weslaco 
New Haven ¢ Appleton « Hickory * Greensboro » Philadelphia * Jackson 
Chattanooga * Omaha «+ Mobile « Little Rock * Charlotte * Cleveland 








, DAYLIGHT IN AN OCEAN OF DARKNESS 


’ Wresting this Mid-Pacific airfield 
from the grip of the jungle presented 
many problems. But lighting it to an 
' overall, uniform intensity without ob- 
structing runway approaches seemed 
} almost impossible — until the con- 
tractor consulted Graybar. 

Within hours—at an office thou- 
sands of miles away — Graybar 


@ Graybar—independent distrib- 
utor of 100,000 electrical items— 
offers you important aids to efficient 
job planning. 

Our nation-wide warehouse sys- 
tem permits day-by-day check on 
the over-all supply picture — helps 
you anticipate and forestall short- 
ages before they occur. Subject to 
defense priorities and regulations, 


Lighting Specialists tackled the job. 

Complete electrical installation 
plans were worked out ... 91 tons of 
vital materials were assembled and 
shipped along with the blueprints 
and drawings needed to install them. 

A few short weeks later, aircraft 
were landing round-the-clock at a 
new Pacific outpost. 


you can order from your local 
Graybar Representative everything 
electrical for industry, power trans- 
mission, transportation, communica- 
tion, or construction. 

Graybar Specialists in all of the 
major electrical fields can help you 
solve technical problems, help pro- 
cure—or suggest alternates—for 
electrical items in short supply. 


Send for this helpful booklet 


This 26-page booklet explains Graybar’s services and procurement 
facilities for aiding you in plant expansion and conversion. 
Write for your copy today. Graybar Electric Co., Inc. Executive 


Offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


134-24 
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Edison Co. [BW—Mar.31’51,p40]. It 
should have been Southern California 
Gas Co., shouldn't it? 

R. U. Brack 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


e Yes. It was Southern California Gas 
Co. that made an agreement with CIO 
utility workers that leaves room for 
an additional wage increase of up to 
3%, should wage stabilizers relax con- 
trols. 


Went West 
Sirs: 

You listed the Permanente Cement 
Co. among the various companies that 
had received an emergency amortiza- 
tion certificate in your article ‘Fast 
Wriiteofts” [BW—Mar.24’51,p68]. You 
indicated the location of the plant 
as being Peoria, III. 

I would like to call to your atten- 
tion that the company’s principal office 
is located in Oakland, Calif., and that 
its only cement mill is located at Per- 
manente, Calif., in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, about 40 miles south of 
San Francisco. To my knowledge the 
company has never shipped or sold ce- 
ment east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Joun H. Boscue 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Overdone? 
Sirs: 

Though BusINESS WEEK is my fa- 
vorite business magazine, I must confess 
that I have a small complaint to make 
about what appears to me to be your 
overzealousness. Sometimes, in an effort 
to prove your case, you overdo it a 
little. Two such cases have occurred 
recently. 

Not long ago you used Hetty Green 
as a stalking horse to show how difh- 
cult it has now become for people to 
accumulate money because of income 
taxes [BW—NMar.3’51,p140]. Gentle- 
men, honestly this seems to me the 
worst possible case to pick. Hetty 
Green stands as a classic case of the 
miser, of the mere accumulation of 
money for money's sake. One might 
even be thankful that this sort of thing 
can no longer be possible. 

More recently you used the Long 
Island R.R. as a case in point to show 
that a “Socialist solution is not inevi- 
table’ [BW—Mar.24'51,p152]. You 
are pleased that Gov. Dewey recom- 
mends that this ailing line shall be 
turned over to private enterprise rather 
than a public authority. Will the mu- 
nicipalities of Long Island—who will 
have to forgive back taxes to’ the bank- 
tupt line in either case—feel better be- 
cause the railroad isn’t “socialized”? 

Gerorce M. Murpocu 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How Kaiser-Frazer’s 
cuts fleet car costs! 


A dollar-by-dollar comparison against four fleet competitors ! 


Save on save on save on save on save on save on total saving 
initial cost tire cost tire use gas service cost | license and fees| with Henry J 


card (123.50 | °6.24 | $3.86 1986.98 | 5.70 | $3.45 |9229.73 


carB | 104.00 | 16.28 | 9.89 | 96.98 | 13.65 | 3.80 | 284.60 
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carD «© | 241.00 | 10.82 | 6.31 | 43.50 | 4.45 | 240 | 307.98 























Fleet car buyers, looking at this chart, are 
finding out how Kaiser-Frazer’s Henry J cuts 
fleet ‘car costs to the bone. 

They’re finding that comparable full-size cars 
cost from $104 to $241 more to buy. And 
they save up to $124 on operation and main- 
tenance all along the line. 

Special Advantages 

The Henry J is easy to handle, smart to « 
look at. The roomy double-purpose 
interior provides more luggage 
space than the largest 
sedan trunk. 


And operators who add 
five or more Henry J’s 
to their fleets receive a 
cash refund of 1% to 
3%, depending on 
quantity ordered. No 
other passenger car 
manufacturer makes 


such an offer. — ‘ ‘ 
i y The sedan 
For harried fleet operators : : 


these extra savings, plus the 

amazing performance of the 

Henry J, make it the most 

important new car in America. les 


SO I9St KAISER-FRAZER SALES CORPORATION, WILLOW RUN. MICHIGAN 








@ An excellent way to cope 
with the dwindling labor supply is to 
use conveyors to aid workers in 
moving materials. All man hours thus 
saved can then be used on pro- 
ductive operations. 

You have available a complete line 
of MHS Pre-engineered Conveyors 
for handling packages, parts be- 
tween manufacturing processes, pro- 
gressive assembly, inspection, order 
make-up and into or out of storage. 
All component conveyor parts are 
simplified and standardized—mass 
produced for maximum manufactur- 
ing economy. They are capable of 
an unlimited number of combinations 
to meet any specific set of require- 
ments. Thus you may have the advan- 
tages of a custom-built conveyor 
without the engineering expense or 
without any delay for designing. 
Write for Bulletin PE 1 on MHS 
Pre-engineered Conveyors 


Mechanical 
Handliftg 


———— Se 
4610 NANCY AVE. « DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MANAGEMENT 


THREE MINDS with one thought: to make United Artists pay. Benjamin, Krim, and Fox 


Trio Unites to Save United 


Young businessmen have formula to bring film distributor 
out of red: Buy up competitor, switch to mass distribution. 


This week three young New York 
and Hollywood businessmen took their 
second big step in two months to try 
doing what a fot of others have failed 
in: Make fumbling United Artists pay. 
The trio: Arthur B. Krim and Robert 


S. Benjamin, both 41, and Matthew - 


Fox, 40. 

¢Two Steps Forward—The first of 
these steps took place approximately 
eight weeks ago. ‘That was when this 
trio took over operating control of 
United Artists, a nonproducing film dis- 
tributor that was just about to go on the 
rocks for the last time. 

The second step, effective today, was 
to buy out another film distributor, 
Eagle Lion Classics. Robert R. Young, 
of Chesapeake & Ohio, started this 


company in 1946 as a wholly owned 


subsidiary of his Pathe Industries, Inc. 

What Krim, Benjamin, and Fox have 
in mind is this: As a distributor of 
quality films, virtually all it had left 
was a name. United Artists was on its 
last legs. ‘Temporarily, at least, the 
trio would ease the stress on quality 
and distribute any pictures they could 
lay their hands on. Such an operation 
would run into direct competition with 
Eagle Lion, a mass-distributor. So to 
Krim, Benjamin, and Fox, buying Eagle 
Lion seemed a solution. 
e Three-Year Try—Under a kind of 
management-speculation arrangement, 
the three young businessmen have just 
three years to make good on both their 
deals. 

On deal No. 1, they have a three-year 
management contract (which cost them 
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have three years to make good on their venture. 


Artists 


nothing) with UA’s co-owners, Mary 
Pickford and Charlie Chaplin. If UA 
makes money in any one of the three 
years, the trio can buy 50% of the 
stock; they can also get another seven- 
year contract to run the company and 
have first choice on the remaining 50% 
of the stock if Chaplin and Miss Pick- 
ford decide to sell. 

On deal No. 2, they have three years 
to pay Robert Young a flat sum for 
Eagle Lion, which has now closed up 
shop. To make the offer more attrac- 
tive, they agreed to process all UA 
films at Pathe’s laboratories for the 
next 10 years, a potential $13-million 
business. 

As working capital, Krim and _ his 
partners got $1,250,000 from a friend 
and client in Chicago, Walter E. Heller 
& Co. commercial finance company. 
Heller also put up $2-million so UA 
could back Hollywood producers. He’s 
to have some say in picking produc- 
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and in the Home 


TYLER PROTECTS YOUR FOOD SUPPLY 
with over 400 models of Commercial Refrigerators and Home Freezers! 


America gains great strength because of its unrivaled 
distribution of fresh, nourishing, perishable foods to 
the mass of its people. Tyler, a leader in the vital 
commercial refrigeration field (for food stores, 
restaurants, bakeries, hotels) is also a leading 
producer of home and farm freezers. 


This 28-page illustrated booklet gives complete data on 
Tyler facilities—part of which will be available for defense work. 


FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 
feolarels e or write 


ct Dept 


. 
P / 


ee ’/. 
Niles, Michigan Waxahachie, Texas 


Cobleskill, N. Y, 





Wherever 
there’s vibration... 


AT LEAST 
TWICE THE 
SERVICE 
LIFE 


of ordinary vaporizing liquid extinguishers 


with PYRENE 
Vehicle Type Extinguishers 
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Exclusive ! 
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Tough brass 
linings guard 
valve housings. 
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Constant vibration can cut short 
the life of most vaporizing liquid 
fire extinguishers. 


Not so with Pyrene* 1 qt. and 1% 
qt. Vehicle Type Extinguishers. 
When subjected to vibration, they’ll 
give at least twice the life of ordi- 
nary extinguishers. 


A special vibration dampener holds 
the Pyrene pump mechanism firmly 
in place, protecting it against both 
vertical and horizontal vibration. 
And tough brass linings guard the 
valve housings in every spot where 
wear would occur. No other extin- 
guisher offers these vital added 
construction safeguards. 


In competitive vibrating-machine 
tests (the most rigorous of such 
tests known) a Pyrene Vehicle 
Type Extinguisher outlasted three 
other major brands by more than 
2to1...the ratio going as high as 
15 to 1. (Chart shows details.) And 
there is not one single known 
instance of the Pyrene heavy-duty 
mechanism wearing out in actual 
operation. 
Lower price doesn’t pay when 
you get half the life! Buy on 
facts... buy Pyrene! 

*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


yews 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
577 Belmont Avenue + Newark 8, N.J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





tions and is to get a percentage of the 
profits. 

¢ From Desperation—lor Miss Pick- 
ford, Chaplin, and UA’s most recent 
boss, ex-politician Paul V. McNutt, 
the initial arrangement was straw-grab- 
bing. Miss Pickford and Chaplin had 
fought for 32 years to keep UA out of 
the deep. They had helped organize 
it in 1919 to distribute their own pic- 
tures. It had hit a peak, then fallen 
into a long slough. In desperation, 
Miss Pickford in 1950 let McNutt have 
a no-cash $5.4-million option to buy 
UA in two years (BW—Aug.12’50,p78), 
operate it for her and Chaplin in the 
meantime. Evidently, McNutt didn’t 
find it any bonanza; by early 1951 he 
was looking for a way out of his deal. 

Similarly, Young was able to rid him- 
self of a headache in Eagle Lion, 
though the company claimed it was 
finally making money this year. 
¢ Who’s Who-—Both delayed-action 
arrangements give the three young 
businessmen a breathing spell to put 
their ideas to work. All three have what 
should be the necessary background 
and connections. Krim, president, ran 
Eagle Lion for Young until they an- 
grily split up in 1949. He also heads 
a New York law firm that handles 
Paramount business, among others. 

Benjamin is one of Krim’s law part- 
ners. He is president of J. Arthur 
Rank’s organization in the United 
States, handles its legal and commer- 
cial business. (UA owns 50% of Rank’s 
Odeon theater chain of over 300 Brit- 
ish houses, but it can’t get its moncy 
into dollars.) 

Third-man Fox is a former exccutive 

vice-president of Universal Pictures. 
But he’s better known for wangling an 
agreement recently with Indonesia to 
represent it exclusively on all imports 
and exports involving the U.S. (BW— 
Jan.8’49,p107). 
e UA’s Troubles—What these three 
had to work with at UA was an or- 
ganization beset by the same trouble 
that afflicts a lot of film distributors, 
among them Eagle Lion. It’s this: 
You have to finance production of pic- 
tures and get a big share of the profits 
before distribution pays off. The dis- 
tributing fee alone (274% to 35% of 
the box office) isn’t enough make up 
for the big losses that are part of the 
trade. 

UA was in such shape McNutt 
couldn’t get financing. Big-time pro- 
ducers long since had deserted UA. 
They wouldn’t even release negatives 
under contract to UA because they 
feared money due them would be tied 
up in bankruptcy courts. That kind 
of publicity gets around, making it 
harder than ever to pin down new busi- 
ness. By early 1951 the company’s last 
films were through the pipeline. 

So sales and office personnel of the 
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31 U.S. and 85 foreign branches of 
UA were hunting for new jobs; by Feb- 
ruary many had already left. Morale 
throughout the company hit rock bot- 
tom. 

¢ On the Prowl—Krim, Benjamin, and 
Fox worked as fast as they could. As 
sales chief, they hired William H. 
Heineman away from Eagle Lion by 
offering a share of their potential 50% 
in UA; on a similar arrangement they 
got Max Youngstein away from Para- 
mount to head up advertising and pub- 
licity. 

Then Krim scurried around to pro- 
cucers. He says he convinced them UA 
could move again. Companies with 
films in the can worth $400,000 to 
$\-million agreed to release negatives 
they’d been sitting on during UA’s 
operating hiatus of the past few 
months. He also was able to get his 
hands on some new unreleased pictures. 
He has still other producers lined up 
who are ready to shoot pictures this 
summer and fall for release in 1952. 
Krim’s not worrying about quality right 
now; it’s pictures he wants. 

All this was taking too much time. 
here still weren’t enough films going 
out. In the first eight weeks, under 
Krim, UA lost $300,000, a big bite out 
of the $1,250,000 working capital. 
With a $40,000-a-week operating loss, 
UA again appeared to be going down 
the drain. 

Now, says the management trio, the 
Eagle Lion purchase has plugged the 
leak. Krim and partners get all 
Young’s distribution and_ exhibitor 
contracts plus Eagle Lion’s share of 
eight new pictures now in production 
for release later this year. They didn’t 
have to worry about Eagle Lion’s lia- 
bilities, such as leases for branch of- 
fices and union contracts; Pathe had 
taken them over. 

By putting Eagle Lion’s $160,000 
weekly _ billings together with UA’s 
$140,000, Krim figures his weekly take 
in distribution fees will be approxi- 
mately $85,000. This would be just 
about breakeven for the revamped 
United Artists. 

Beyond that, UA is now able to re- 
build its organization with personnel 
fired when Eagle Lion quit. 

By the end of 1951 Krim hopes UA 
will be far enough out of the red to 
start building up its reputation again as 
one of the “little three” in Hollywood 
(Universal and Paramount are the oth- 
ers). He hopes to cut his shotgun 
operation of 65 releases a year to the 
usual 25 to 40 by 1952. 

The three men think they will be 
able to show black ink to Miss Pickford 
and Chaplin, pick up their 50% of the 
stock, and be back in the business 
where UA began—releasing high-grade 
pictures by financing a big hunk of the 
productions itself. 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Alexander Smith, Inc.’s new garden- 
type office building under construction 
in White Plains, N. Y., will house top 
management of all three Smith divi- 
sions. Company was formerly known as 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 

= 
Employee-hungry corporations hawked 
their wares at Michigan State College’s 
“career carnival.” Representatives of 
about 50 companies set up booths, 
talked with 5,000 high school and col- 
lege seniors. 

- 
Servicemen’s benefits—Employees _ of 
Schering Corp. (Bloomfield, N. J.) who 
are called to service will get monthly 
payments of 25% of difference be- 
tween their last salary and Army com- 
pensation. In addition, a married em- 
ployee will receive $40 a month for his 
wife (if not employed) and $20 for 
each child under 18. 

8 
Time and motion studies made with 
telephoto movie cameras can help em- 
ployers cut waste motion, set up in- 
centive plans. Bell & Howell Co. offers 
to teach its customers to use B&H 
equipment for these purposes. 

* 
The average alcoholic, says Keeley In- 
stitute, is either a small businessman, 
skilled laborer, or farmer in his early 
40’s, married, and with at least one 
child. Keeley researchers claim that 
many alcoholics come from occupa- 
tions that allew great freedom from 
supervision. 

@ 
Businessman educator: Edward P. 
Brooks, vice-president and director of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., will head up 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s 
new school of industrial management 
opening Se fall. He is an MIT grad 
(class of ’17), joined Sears in 1927, and 
has been vice-president in charge of 
factories since 1939. 

* 
By cumulative voting, an independ- 
ent stockholders committee of Curtis 
Publishing Co. elected one director to 
the company’s board last week. He is 
Walter Reilly Reitz, Oil City, Pa. Be- 
fore the directors voted, stockholders 
approved cutting the board from 15 
to 7 members. 

» 
Decentralization is being speeded by 
Todd Co., Rochester (N. Y.) manufac- 
turer of electric check-writing machines. 
Richard Todd, executive vice-president, 
says the reason is the A-bomb threat. 
Aim: to make each of the nine branches 
independent of Rochester headquarters. 





“Mongols seem smoother and 
stronger to me, that’s why I prefer 
them for report work’”...states § 
oung Executive Secretary Ruth H. 
eyers, Evanston, Ohio. 


“Busy an I om, I have no tne for 

pencils that break. That’s why I al- 

ways use M. ”... asserts Traffic 

Manager Ear L. Smiley, Everett, 
gton. 


WOODCLINCHED us. EBERHARD FABER 


“Keeping records neat and orderly 
is simple with a pencil as smooth 


writing as Mongols’’...says Book- 
keeper Barbara Ham, of Davis, Okla. 


What's their preference after writ- 
ing all day? MONCOL Pencils! For 
smoothness...strength...longer 
wear. If your office isn’t using 
world-famous Mongols yet, specify 
them now! 


Amazin 
Light Touch Lead 


exclusive with 


HONGO! 


ty EBERHARD FABER 


TRADE MARKS REG. U. 3. PAT. OFF. 
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for temperature, 
pressure, 
liquid level 
coutrol... 


Choose Klipfel Valves 


For Pressure control ... in your plant 

or in your product ... specify depend- 

able Klipiel Valves. Wide range of 

standard types (like No. 431 shown 

above) or Is designed specifically 
‘. If you have a problem, let‘s 
s it. 





Write Dept. BW for catalogs: 
#144—Reducing Valves 
#135M—Multiport Back Pressure Valves 
##344—Float Valves 
#443—Thermostatic Valves 


4AMILTON-THOMA 





Whenever you need 
personal, on-the-spot 
adhesive service, write 
or phone your nearby 
Fuller plant (see 
below). A Fuller 
trouble-shooter will call 
on you, as fast as he can. 
He is trained to help 
you solve your adhesive 
problems. Call Fuller! 


Fuller 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Kensas City 6, Cincinnati 2, Atlanta 
Chicago 47, Son Francisco 3, Buffalo 7 





Private vs. Party Line 


____ MIT researchers show that to be a good leader you have 
to have a foolproof communications system. But there are several 
theories as to what constitutes a good system. 


You can give a man a title, but 
chances are you can’t make him a 
leader—unless he sets up the right kind 
of communication system. 

That’s one conclusion you can draw 
from a series of group tests at the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology. 
Another is that if you give a man the 
right lines of communication he _be- 
comes the leader automatically. 
¢ Two-Year Tests—Some of the gen- 
eral results of the group tests conducted 
over the past two years were published 
recently in an article in the American 
Management Assn.’s “Personnel.” The 
tests are backed by Rand Corp., a quasi- 
governmental research organization. 

Two MIT researchers handed groups 
of men specially designed tasks to per- 
form. They used three different ways 
of communicating with each other by 
written message. Each of the patterns 
produced a different result (chart). 

In the first, each man wrote to two 
others; no leader was produced, work 
was slow and inaccurate. By dropping 
one link in the chain (pattern 2), a 
leader and organization slowly emerged, 
work was faster, and errors were re- 
duced by 60% below the first system. 
This was because the man in the cen- 
ter was acting as a bridge between the 
men on either side of him’ and was thus 
shoved into leadership. 


In the third pattern, everything had 
to clear through one man. He promptly 
became the leader who organized the 
others and did the job at top speed. 

Conclusion: For fast action, a man- 
agement man must have more than 
a title; he has to have a system that 
gives him the function of a manager. 
¢ Communications Is the Key—Natu- 
rally, personality will play a part in de- 
ciding whether Jones is a better presi- 
dent than Smith. But MIT’s tests 
prove pretty convincingly that just as 
important is the answer to the ques- 
tion: “Who can talk to whom?” 

MIT doesn’t pretend to know the 
answer to that question. For one thing, 
one system of communication may be 
fast, but cause low morale. That may 
outweigh the advantage of speed. 

In their tests, researchers found that, 
under the system that ended up with 
one man at the center, those farthest 
out on the organization limb were un- 
happy with their contribution. 

What’s more, the slowest, most in- 
accurate system proved to be the most 
adaptable to sudden and confusing 
changes in the experimental task. 

MIT says its studies have barely 
scratched the theory of communica- 
tion. Techniques have to be devel- 
oped so that researchers can watch com- 
munications in actual operation. 
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“Farm Families buy over 40% 


of our $36 million volume’ 


If you sell any mass product—foods, drugs, 
textiles, appliances, transportation— Rural 
America may well offer your biggest new 
sales opportunity. 

For instance:—The Fleming Company 


last year distributed $36 million worth of 


goods to grocers in the rich Midwest 
wheat-growing section mapped above. Says 
Mr. Ned N. Fleming: “We estimate that 
farm families buy over 40% of the groceries 
sold by 575 stores supplied by us. The 


great majority of our stores are in small 





nagement supplies 
over 2,000 packaged grocery 
items—along with pene. 
operational, bookkeeping rod 
advertising help—to stores like 
Cole’s of Lawrence, Kansas. 
Just after joining an 
group, Cole’s had $2000 = “7 
sales. Now Cole's, rem¢ el 
d modernized with Fleming 
help averages $13,000 weekly. 


Fleming ma 








Read more, used more, liked more 
by 2,300,000 prosperous families 


throughout 


Rural 


America. 


hae sal hme gid oe fe 


-consistently advertised in fc 
—have outdistanced competition, a 
roused ta tr walls We races” 





towns. Sales volumes and profits run sub- 
stantially higher than in most groceries.” 

Drug stores with the most rural busi+ 
ness, too, are making the greatest profits, 
And an average of 57% of all “shopping 
lines” goods is bought by customers whe 
live outside shopping center cities. 

One out of every 3 retail dollars is spent by 
rural families. Is enough of your advertis- 
ing reaching rural families with sales. 
making power—directly in their rural 
magazines? Country Gentleman carries 
your story to 2,300,000 of the most pros- 
perous rural families coast to coast —with 
greatest impact, proved by a recent nation- 
wide survey. That is why it is Ist among 
farm magazines—12th among all maga- 
zines—in advertising revenue. 





ARYNESS JOY WICKEN 


She's the Figure Behind Your Payroll 


“Don’t think of yourself as different; don’t “Exhausting the opposition isn’t arguing; 
push; don’t argue with men.” it’s merely explaining.” 


108 


Thousands of employers can lay the 
blame—or credit—for their wage bills on 
Aryness Joy Wickens. 

As Deputy Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, she is a principal custodian 
of labor’s favorite pay barometer—the 
all-important consumers’ price index. 
She is, in addition, probably the top 
lady career bureaucrat in Washington. 

Because she is not a political ap- 
pointee, she is unlike such well-known 
feminine office-holders as U. S. Treas- 
urer Georgia Neese Clark or Federal 
Communications Commissioner Frieda 
Hennock. Neither is her post a natural 
for a woman as, say, running the Agri- 
culture Dept.’s bureau of home econ- 
omics would be. What got Commis- 
sioner Wickens her job was years of 
intense and competent service in a field 
that is still considered largely a mascu- 
line preserve. 
¢ Question of Balance—Yet she has 
preserved a nice balance in the business 
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A wonderful new fashion show was 
held in Paris... 

One week later, the same show was 
staged —in Texas! 

The place was Neiman-Marcus of Dal- 
las, one of the most remarkable stores in 
the world. Though hundreds of miles 
from the “fashion capitals,” they sell more 
exclusives from more top designers than 


any other store in the U. S. 

After new Paris creations arrive in 
New York, it’s only a matter of hours be- 
fore they’re displayed in the N-M salons! 

Want to know their secret? 

When Neiman-Marcus want a fashion 
scoop, they bring their high-fashions in 
at high altitudes. They use Air Express! 

You don’t have to be a Texan to want 
the fastest service in the world. Your 
business doesn’t have to be fashions to 
profit from regular use of Air Express. 
Here are its unique advantages: 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 

IT’S MORE CONVENIENT —One call to 


Air Express Division of the Railway 
Express Agency arranges everything. 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 

IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


“SAA ORES 


GETS THERE FIRST 





, THE wonper PRODUCT 
+ Place your rust 
the hands of a ‘ Rust PREVENTIVE 
A apecialist. He will ston, Rust 
; nt for all rust and Pre perts 
a detailed AVAILABLE IN “I'm fairly good at simple arithmetic, but 


s, and make : ALUMINUM : Ne ages ae Sg 
AND cotors I'll leave heavy mathematics to experts. 


* 
2e¢ of being the efficient executive and the 
ed eternal feminine, In fact, that balance 
may be the key to her success formula. 

Om anucacs In her program, the phrase business 

Ust | OLEUAA ont Jd woman has accents on all four syllables. 

FVANSTON. 1LLINO!” And she has capitalized on all the 
“ stresses. 
eIron Hand—Thus, in 22 years in 
Washington, she couldn’t help develop- 
ing a confidence in her ability to run 
things. Her staff will say amen to that; 
when someone doesn’t do the job that’s 
expected, he’s in for “‘a sergeant’s dress- 
ing down” from the boss. 

One staff group learned about this 
ability rather belatedly. ‘They were 
working on a highly technical, long- 
range project for the Air Force. In the 


ny normal course of things, they went to 
“Rigid Economy, Mon” han the Budget Bureau to justify the money 

You can stop rust with RUST-OLEUM! An exclusive Area hes, wy, 
: Mrs. Wickens laid down the law 
formula, proved in a wide range of industrial arfd marine when she learned of it. From now on, 
applications for more than 25 years. Its tough, pliable she would approve all procedures and 


film dries to a firm, rust-resisting coating that protects nor} oe ae on 
against rust — cuts maintenance costs — adds years of use To Mrs. Wickens, this is orderly pro- 
to many metal surfaces, indoors and outdoors. ee. The — a a done in 
: 2 er shop, so sne, in e end, bears some 
RUST-OLEUM may be applied over rusted surfaces with- responsibility. It’s this kind of manag- 
out removing all the rust, assuring substantial savings in ing that has caused cong of Mrs. Wick- 
preparation time. It is only necessary to remove all the tsp em to label her an “empire 
rust scale and loose rust. ¢In Feminine Glove—Yet such criti- 
Prompt delivery from Industrial Distributor stocks in cism would surprise Mrs. Wickens. She 
ae s is too feminine to think of herself in 
principal cities. See Sweets for complete catalog and those terms. She is gracious, even effu- 
Beautifies As IT PROTECTS nearest source of supply, or write for sive, when she is set up over a project. 
complete literature on your letterhead And she has an entirely feminine preoc- 

sadiaet cupation with the way she looks. At 
—' 50, she is trim and attractive in a town 
noted for its dowdy women, Her en- 


2g nde Md be 


esis Dot 





Cd 
Avcilable in many 


COLORS, RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION sembles are as precisely put together as 


aluminum and white, 2421 Oakton Street ¢ Evanston, Illinois a column of statistics. 
Ke Yet even in the vital matter of clothes, 


she hews a careful line betwéen ex- 
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Slattery, Inc., New York, General Contractors . 


PUTTING Per TO WORK 


.s 


- 


The United Nations is burning the midnight oil. 
Because its decisions affect millions of people, it is 
essential that its policy-making delegates and offi- 
cials meet in an atmosphere conducive to careful 
deliberation, free from distraction and discomfort. 

In the Council Chambers, for example, a con- 
stant flow of conditioned air provides this im- 
portant atmosphere. Dependable Westinghouse- 
Sturtevant Air Handling apparatus contributes to 


PUTTING 


oa 


AIR HANDLING UNITS 


FOR A MEETING 
OF THE MINDS 


Harrison & Abramovitz, New York, Architects - Syska & Hennessy, Inc., New York, Consulting Engineers « Fuller-Turner-Walsh- 
Kerby Saunders, Inc., New York, Mechanical Contractor, Council Chambers 


the comfort and continuity of operation for which 
the air conditioning was designed by Syska & 
Hennessy, Inc., the Consulting Engineers. 

There’s a complete line of Westinghouse equip- 
ment to help you put air to work . . . with air con- 
ditioning, air moving, or air cleaning. Contact 
your local Sturtevant office, or write Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, Hyde 
Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. 
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.. but income goes right on! 


Damage to business property brings two kinds of financial 
loss always: Loss of destroyed property values and loss 
of revenue, because of suspended operations or costly 
emergency measures taken to maintain production and 


services. 

Fire and Extended Coverage Insurance protects property 
investments. But a fire (even a small one), falling aircraft, 
windstorm or explosion can stop production in any kind 
of a building. And sometimes this-will cost more in terms 
of lost income than lost property. 

It has happened to all enterprises—banks, stores, hotels, 
newspapers, factories, schools, milk distributors, laundries, 
among others. 

Business Interruption and Extra Expense Insurance pro- 
tect against such revenue losses caused by fire or any of the 
other perils named in the policy. Every business concern 
without this kind of protection is open to severe loss which 
cannot be recovered from property insurance. 

Ask your Hartford agent or your insurance broker to 
analyze your requirements. Or write us to find out how 
your business income can be protected against such losses. 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 





HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





Please send information about Business Interruption and Extra Expense Insurance. 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 








City State 
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“When the men don’t get up out of their 
chairs, I know I have arrived as an equal.” 


tremes. Suits are her work clothes— 
neither frilly nor severe. Mrs. Wickens 
doesn’t want her wardrobe to call at- 
tention to her sex. 

She rarely paints her nails for day- 
time; but she never misses her woman’s 
luxury of an afternoon at her _hair- 
dresser every other week. 
¢ Jobs Balance—The same kind of care- 
ful balance goes into her scheduling of 
her home and office duties. Her sched- 
ule is more crowded than the average 
man’s in the bureau. She puts in a full 
day’s work—except on Friday. That's the 
maid’s afternoon off. And she goes 
home early to take care of David Elder, 
12, and Donaldson Vickers, 9. 

lo spend as much time with the boys 
as possible, Mrs. Wickens gets up at 7 
a.m. That way the whole family can 
breakfast together before she gets the 
children off to school. Her husband, 
David L. Wickens, who once worked 
in government as an economist, now 
stays home to run the farm at Vienna, 
Va., as well as farms in South Dakota 
and Kansas. 

e Tact Does It—For a woman who 
wants to stay feminine, success in govy- 
ernment doesn’t come easy. Mrs Wick- 
ens, however, has her own completely 
conscious formula: Don’t think of your- 
self as different; don’t push; don’t argue 
with men. 

Of course, it hasn’t always been easy 
for her to stick to the formula. But she 
tries to be tolerant of the male myth 
that woman’s place is in the home. 
Paradoxically, it’s often her woman’s 
tact that marks her as a success in a 
man’s world. 

She recalls that her first job in Wash- 
ington—as an analyst for the Federal 
Reserve Board—threw her into the com- 
pany of economists from all over the 
country. The meetings often were held 
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in men’s clubs. Rather than try to 
barge in, she tactfully sent an accept- 
able proxy. In time, tact paid off. She 
was invited to come in person. In one 
case she was the first woman ever to 
invade the premises. 

When the men she’s working with 
don’t get up out of their chairs as she 
comes into the room, she knows she 
has arrived as an equal. 

She tries to steer clear of situations 
where, because of her sex, her partici- 
pation might do the job, or the bureau, 
harm. “I never try to do what isn’t 
expected of a woman,” Mrs. Wickens 
claims. 

So, when someone has to go to the 

congressional appropriations commit- 
tees to justify the spending of taxpayers’ 
money, Mrs. Wickens stays behind, 
leaves the ball-carrying to the men. 
e Ready to Fight—It’s not that she’s 
afraid of a fight. If it takes weeks of 
conferences to sell her point, Mrs. 
Wickens isn’t fazed. She has the kind 
of stamina that can win battles, within 
the bureau as well as outside, merely 
by exhausting the opposition. That 
isn’t arguing, she says, it is merely “ex- 
plaining.” More than once, she has 
left groups of men reeling with her 
explanations. 

There was an assistant commissioner, 

a highly regarded researcher, who had 
been lured into the bureau only after 
a lot of coaxing. Inevitably, he came up 
against Mrs. Wickens. Second guessed 
once too often, he left in a huff. 
e Efficiency, or?—Mrs. Wicken’s pen- 
chant for keeping her hands on every 
detail in her shop has nudged other 
executives out of the bureau. More 
than one has sighed that he was fleeing 
to the sanctuary of private business. 

To her, this is only being properly 
exacting. She has no patience with 
mediocrity. Her critics have another 
word for it; too often, they say, it’s a 
case of not being able to work with a 
potential rival. 
¢ Division of Labor—With her boss, 
F.wan Claguc, there’s no problem at all. 
She has known him since her fresh- 
man days in the University of Wash- 
ington. Their relationship is an easy 
oae. Clague handles broad policy, sits 
out conferences with the top brass as 
needed—Mrs. Wickens does not deal 
directly with Labor Secretary Tobin 
at all. To her, this is still a man’s 
province. Her province is in the lower 
echelons. From their adjoining offices 
in the Labor Dept. building on Consti- 
tution Avenue, together they run a 
1,500-man operation, spending $7-mil- 
lion a year. 

Thirteen years in the bureau have 
made her expert in the mechanics of 
every branch and section. Her forte 
is prices and the so-called cost-of-living 
index. Under the nickname “Mrs. 
Price,” she supervised it during the war 
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HOW TO PACK 
480 MINUTES INTO 1 HOUR 


At a substantial saving in man power and cost, you can hasten 
completion of new buildings, alterations and maintenance. You 
can start production sooner, to meet today’s urgent demands. 


In industrial plants and other buildings, hundreds of fasteners 
are needed to anchor service facilities and production equipment 
to steel and concrete. By old-fashioned methods, 50 such fasten- 
ings are a good 8-hours work, per man. High-speed RAMSET 
FASTENING SYSTEM does at least 50 per hour—or 400 per day 
per man, under the same working conditions, and at far less 
total cost. That’s packing 480 minutes work into 1 hour. Such 
savings of construction time and urgently needed man power 
deserve top attention. 

The combination of the simple, self-powered RAMSET TOOL, 
varied sizes and types of fasteners, graded power charges and 
competent field engineering service is accomplishing these results 
in hundreds of buildings, today. We will gladly demonstrate to 
management, architects, contractors and plant engineers, how 
RAMSET SYSTEM can be applied to most building projects—to 
finish them faster and get them into operation sooner. 


Ramset Fasteners, Inc., 12125 Berea Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio 
MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 
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Gel Ful Deluil 


how rea Gib ravro 


provides more efficient service 
and increases profits 


Here’s a booklet that describes the advan- 
tages of 2-way radio. . .“what it is”... 
“what it does”. . .“how it works.” 
Explains how 2-way radio enables taxi- 
cabs to serve more people faster . . . cut 
down on “dead” mileage ... boost cab 
profits. Tells you how trucking companies 
use 2-way radio to handle a greater vol- 
ume of freight and maintain supervision 
of trucks en route. Shows the use of 2-way 
radio by inter-city and urban bus and 
trolley lines for more efficient handling 


RCA ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 
Dept. P-16 
Camden, N. J. 


of peak loads . . . emergencies caused by 
breakdowns or traffic jams. 

Contains information about RCA’s 
service... on problems of usage, coverage, 
obtaining a construction permit. Every 
transportation executive should send for a 
copy. (In Canada, write: RCA VICTOR 
Limited, Montreal.) 


Send me a copy of “2-way Radio for the Transportation Industry.” 





Name 





Firm 


Address 








City 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA ' 





“We're a department store of statistics; 
cur job is to build up a varied stock as 
demand _ requires.” 


when this index was adopted as the na- 
tion’s yardstick for inflation. 

e Less Cosmic—As in other key opera- 
tions, it is hard to draw the line be- 
tween supervision and_ policy-making. 
This fact has changed the flavor of 
BLS since the war. 

Until then, under New Dealer Isadore 
Lubin, BLS was more of a philosopher. 
Lubin felt the bureau ought to address 
itself to broad economic problems and 
their solution. 

Ever since she joined the bureau as 
Lubin’s assistant in 1938, Mrs. Wickens 
has felt that BLS ought to keep its 
Statistics current, not cosmic. 

“Now,” she says, “we are getting 
away from leisurely studies.” 
¢ Chilly View?—She thinks that the job 
is to get out more figures on more sub- 
jects—more quickly. Her view: “We're 
a department store of statistics; our job 
is to build up a varied stock as demand 
requires.” 

In some quarters this outlook has 
brought the charge that she looks on 
statistics too coldly. 

In the war, the unions complained 
that her index didn’t allow for “hidden” 
cost increases. Thus the $2 shirt ap- 
peared regularly in the BLS index, 
though no worker could find one in the 
stores. 

Even today a lot of union leaders 
are wary of the index, if not of Mrs. 
Wickens. Now that they have tied 
wage rates to a c-of-] escalator, they 
eye every technical change with suspi- 
cion. When the recent updating of 
weights given various components 
made for a lower figure, the unions 
threatened to  rebel—until General 
Motors decided to overlook the change. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Wickens’ view of 
statistics isn’t that cold. She knows that 
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What makes the Big Eye’ see ? 


7 
There is a thin coating of aluminum on 
the 200-inch mirror which is part of the 
world’s largest telescope at Palomar Moun- 
tain. This aluminum surface enables the 
“big eye” to reflect the light from heavenly 
bodies billions of miles away. 

Aluminum’s exceptional ability to reflect 
light —and heat as well—is another reason 
why you find it in products you see every 
day. But it’s only one reason... 

For no other metal possesses alumi- 
num’s unique combination of advantages. 


Aluminum offers you lightness, strength, 
economy, freedom from rust, permanent 
beauty. 

As a major supplier to the manufactur- 
ers of the products shown at the right, and 
thousands of others, Kaiser Aluminum has 
built an unsurpassed reputation for quality 
and service. 

Kaiser Aluminum is produced by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, Oak- 
land, California. 63 sales offices and ware- 
house distributors in principal cities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


Reflectivity means more sales ap- 
peal! Packages and labels of Kaiser 
Aluminum Foil reflect light, catch 
customers’ eyes. And aluminum 
keeps air out, moisture in. . . pro- 
tects freshness. 


Reflectivity means more profits f 
farmers! Because Kaiser Alumi- 
num Roofing reflects sun's heat, 
it keeps interiors much cooler in 
summer. Thus cows and chickens 
produce more, stored crops stay 
fresher, more valuable. 


: - 
= ’ [ =t 
Reflectivity means more comfort! 
Home ‘insulation of aluminum foil 
reflects heat into rooms during 
winter, keeps it out during sum- 
mer. It’s low in cost, simple to in- 
stall, adds no bulk to walls! 


Reflectivity means more heat! 
Modern heaters employ aluminum 
reflectors to send heat into the 
room. Get more for your money — 
buy heaters, roofing, insulation, 
made with reflective aluminum. 


Reflectivity means better light for 
streets and highways! Aluminum 
reflectors on modern street lighting 
increase brilliance as much as 20 
per cent. Look for aluminum reflec- 
tors when you buy light fixtures! 





The puzzle of 
the Perfect Paint After its discovery, the puzzle was how to produce in quantity 


The Wonder Paint that all America knows today as the most beautiful, easiest-to-use, 
most washable wall paint in history. With its synthetic rubber emulsion base, 
Glidden Spred Satin called for wholly new raw materials and constant, 

rigid quality-controls. The Paint Division found the answer in the co-operation 

of the Soya Products and Chemical and Pigment Divisions. 

Working as a team, Glidden scientists, with their specialized experience, 

have given paint buyers everywhere a revolutionary new paint 

that is “almost beyond belief.” Spred Satin—the perfect paint—is the 


perfect example of Glidden diversified, planned research. 


/t0 Use Stig and 4" 
Glidden 


DECORATOR COLOR 
3430 COLONIAL BLUE 


S8t GLIDDEN cOMEBN 


In laboratories, from coast to coast, Glidden PLANNED RESEARCH is helping 
industry to reduce costs and increase manufacturing efficiency with present products 
and to discover new ones. DECENTRALIZED—for close contact with customers 
—yel INTERLOCKED for interchange of ideas and testing—Glidden Planned 
Research is available to you in any of the following fields. Your inquiry is invited. 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. In Canada, The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto. 


Principal Glidden Products: DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS: Durke+’s Famous Dressing, Margarine, Mayonnaise, 

Salad Dressing, Shortening, Salad and Cooking Oils, Shred Coconut, Spices and Extracts, Worcestershire 

Sauce; Puff Pastry Margarines and Shortenings for the Bakery Trade; Special Ingredients for Confectioners 

PAINTS: Spred Sarin; Spred-Flat; Spred-Luster; Japalac* and Ripolin* Enamels; Speed-Wall*; Pli-Namel; 

Spray-Day-Lite; Endurance* and Endurance* Imperial House Paints; Gliddenspar Varnish; Nubelite; Industrial 

Finishes; Graphic Arts and Sign Finishes; Glidair Aviation Finishes © SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: Alpha* Protein: 

cAnother nen Glidden Achievement Prosein*; Fine Chemicals; Cortical and Sex Hormones; Lecithin; Soya Flour and Grits; Albusoy*; Soybean Meal 
and Flakes; Edible Emulsifiers « FEEDS: Poultry and Live Stock Feeds and Concentrates © VEGETABLE OILS: 

through Planned Research Soybean, Coconut, Cottonseed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils * CHEMICALS AND PIGMENTS: 
Zopaque* Titanjum Dioxide; Sunolith* Lithopone; Cadmolith* Cadmium Colors: Litharge; Red Lead; Euston* 

White Lead; Cuprous Oxide; Zinc Sulphate Crystals « METALS AND MINERALS: Cubond* Brazing 

Compounds; Powdered Iron, Copper, Lead and Tin; Glidden Type Metal; Babbitt; Solders; Barytes; 

Ilmenite « NAVAL STORES: Pine Tars and Rosin; Turpentine; Solvents; Rubber Compounding Agents 

Resins; Resinates; Terpene Chemicals; Rosin Oils; Guia-a-phene, Glidcol Anti-Skinning Agents 





behind them are people working and 
eating. She has never been especially 
in love with the pure theory of statistics, 
though she is president-elect of the 
American Statistical Assn. 

“I’m fairly good at simple arithme- 
tic,” she says, “‘but I’d just as soon leave 
the heavy mathematics to the experts.” 
¢ Beginnings—As a matter of fact, she 
isn’t a college-trained statistician. She 
took her Bachelor’s at her home state 
university in social science, her Mas- 
ter’s at Chicago in economics, and she 
taught money and banking at Mount 
Holyoke College. 

It was to find out how central bank- 
ing works that she first came to Wash- 
ington and the Federal Reserve Board. 

“After telling my girls all about 
money,” she recalls, “I wanted to see 
how they actually handle the’stuff.” 
eLearn as You Go—She liked Washing- 
ton and saw a chance to put her Phi 
Beta Kappa key to work. She learned 
her statistics as she went along. 

She helped set up the FRB’s indexes 
of industrial production. Editing the 
weekly summary of business conditions 
sharpened her skill at writing. Today 
she’s one of the few top bureaucrats 
who writes her own speeches. 
¢ Projects—Right now, a pet project is 
nursing along the overhauling of the 
consumer price index. That’s a job that 
won’t be completed for at least another 
year. 

She keeps an eye on dozens of other 
statistical series of interest to business 
—spot and wholesale commodity prices, 
construction activity, hours and earn- 
ings in manufacturing. 

In addition, the bureau has a lot of 
contract projects in the works. There’s 
the so-called input-output study for the 
Air Force, a cost-of-living study for the 
big atomic installations, and an index 
of retail prices for the American Retail 
Federation. 

e And Dreams—You’d think this was 
enough to earn Mrs. Wickens her 
$14,000, grade-18 pay; she is the only 
woman among the 25 Civil Service 
people who have reached that rarefied 
salary level. But she still finds the time 
for one daydream: Some day she’d like 
to set up a fast, completely integrated 
reporting service that would give busi- 
nessmen and economists vital data—in 
days instead of weeks. It would be 
based on figures submitted by a small, 
carefully selected sample of companies. 
This way, you could get a spot picture 
of what’s going on and what lies ahead 
while there’s still time to do something 
to head off trouble. 

¢Her Worry, Too—Right now, Mrs. 
Wickens is worrying as much about the 
way the consumers’ price index has 
gone up as she is about keeping it 
accurate. As a housewife she does the 
marketing—and she, too, is finding that 
the dollar doesn’t go very far any more. 
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Prices Constantly Reflect Changes 
in Supply and Demand. 


No prices are more sensitive to the constantly 
changing forces of supply and demand than those 
of eggs, butter, onions, dressed poultry, 

turkeys and potatoes. 


Futures prices of these perishable foods often 
change every minute on the trading boards of 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 


Producers—handlers—buyers—traders—constantly 
try to reduce their risks—or profit by—wise, 
careful futures trading on the Exchange. Many 
hundreds of people have successfully dorie so. 


Any of our members will gladly explain how 
futures trading may benefit you. And we'll 
be happy to send you any of the information 
checked below. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


110 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET "WE NAT/ONS 


MARKET PLACE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS OR EGGS BUTTER AND 


LEARN MORE ABOUT "PROFIT INSURANCE” 





Chicago Mercantile Exchange, Dept. C4 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Hl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your list of members and free booklet on: 
Specific Trading Turkeys [] Eggs O Onions 0 
Information Butter ([) Poultry [ Potatoes [) 
General Information: 
How Commodities are Bought and Sold on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange [] 


Why We hove Butter, Eggs, and Other Commodities When America Needs Them [] 


Name. 








Street or R.F.D 























ickly 2 
er distribution — quickly 


All TWA ost carry 
Air Mail and 6 





SMOKING COMPARTMENT, MERCHANTS LIMITED, THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


And This Tells ee qualities of Among the wide range of McLaurin- 
\ ] McLaurin-Jones printing, Jones papers, famed for their excel- 
. a packaging and specialty lence, are: Waretone, coated paper 
J Ou It § a papers are deep-rooted in for printing, label, box covering, cov- 
. generations of proud skill. er, postcard work; Guaranteed Flat 
pi Pa er I recision-engineered and Gummed Papers for labels, seals, 
} p oss endowed with thoroughbred stickers; Old Tevern Gold and Silver 
performance, these Metallics for labels, box work, print- 
famous papers enjoy the ed pieces; Relyon Reproduction Pa- 
pes confidence of per for the printing trade; a full line of 
the printing and Sealing Tapes, Stays, Gummed Cam- 
packaging industries. brics for boxes, cartons, containers, 

LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR PROBLEMS bot SPECIAL COATINGS AND 
GUMMINGS — TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL, SPECIFICATION AND CHART PAPERS 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Offices: New York * Chicago * Los Angeles 
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Chemical “Soup” 


Mine operators try to avoid using 
dynamite to rip apart coal faces. Flame- 
throwing explosives are considered a 
hazard—in fact, some states restrict their 
use. 

Du Pont has a new chemical blast- 

ing shell, Chemechol, which the com- 
pany says is safer than dynamite. 
Du Pont claims Chemechol breaks 
down coal by unleashing a pent-up 
charge of gases produced by a non- 
flaming chemical reaction. 
. How It Works—The device is a steel 
tube containing a cartridge of am- 
monium nitrate mixed with other 
chemicals. At one end of the tube 
is a plug with electrical connections; 
at ms other, a rupturable disc retained 
by a perforated head. As with dyna- 
mite, the tube has to be inserted in a 
hole drilled in the coal face. 

An electric current starts the reac- 
tion; then heat melts the starter wires, 
breaks the electrical connection. Gas 
builds up in the tube until the disc 
ruptures. The gas (a mixture of about 
50% steam, 30% nitrogen, and 20% 
carbon dioxide) rushes through ports 
in the head, and breaks down the coal. 
Du Pont says each discharge will loosen 
up about six tons of coal. 

Thickness of the steel disc controls 
pressure buildup. A %s-in.-thick disc 
lets loose at 20,000 psi.; one # in. 
thick will rupture at 10,000 psi. Disc 
thickness selected depends on pressure 
required for the particular operation. 

The tube can be reloaded with re- 
placeable chemical cartridges and a new 
disc for re-use. 

The company recommends it only 

for bituminous coal mining. It says 
that anthracite is too hard, and there 
are cheaper ways of getting coal from 
strip mines. 
e State Laws—Question now is whether 
the device will satisfy restrictive state 
laws, such as those of Illinois, which 
prohibit blasting during regular working 
shifts. Illinois doesn’t permit blasting 
with explosives while miners are on the 
job. Up to now, operators have had to 
resort to compressed air to break up 
underground coal veins during regular 
operating shifts. 

I}linois has previously turned thumbs 
down on a device made by Cardox 
Corp., similar to Chemechol. The 
Cardox unit consists of liquid carbon 
dioxide kept in a steel tube under a 
pressure a 300 psi. It, too, is fired 
electrically. CO2 gas rushes out of the 
tube under pressures up to 15,000 psi. 
and dislodges the coal. 
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PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES, TOO, 


“Our Asbestos Movable Walls are just as practical 
out in the plant as in the main office,” say manage- 
ment men. And the “Universal” type require no criti- 
cal war materials in their fabrication or erection. 


F YOU HAVE a problem concerning rapid industrial expan- 

sion for military defense or to meet civilian demand, 
investigate the time-saving, money-saving advantages of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls. 

In this time of national emergency, we call particular 
attention to the Universal type of J-M Transite* Movable 
Wall. It uses no critical war materials, thus gives you more 
freedom to plan your construction schedule with confidence. 
Take advantage of prompt installation, no shortage delays. 

The flush-type, asbestos-faced panels of the Universal 
walls are hard-to-mar, resist shock and abuse, are easily 
maintained, and possess a pleasing surface texture that 





yoo 


PRODUCTE 


WOO 


THESE FLEXIBLE INTERIORS 


enhances their attractive appearance. They go up fast, too. 
The sections are light, easy to erect and relocate. The “dry 
wall” method of erection assures speed and neatness. You 
can remodel occupied quarters with little or no interruption 
to normal routine. 

Universal type movable walls may be erected as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions and railings, either solid or 
with glass. Ideal as interior finish for outside walls. 

The complete Johns-Manville wall, including doors, 
windows, and hardware, is installed by Johns-Manville; you 
get undivided responsibility. 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M Asbes- 
tos Movable Walls compares favorably with that of other 
types of wall construction. 

a * a 

For details or an estimate (without obligation, of course), 

write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, N. Y. 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Manuille Movable Wille 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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ENGINEERING carries forward 


With the April 1951 issue, McGraw-Hill’s magazine “Food Industries” changes its title to FOOD 
ENGINEERING. As readers know, the magazine has pioneered in the application of advanced food plant 
and product engineering since it was launched in 1928. The target is now brought into sharper focus. 

FOOD ENGINEERING is a more specific and self-defining title for the magazine that serves the engi- 
neering needs of food processing plant management. The change in name will be accompanied by an 
expansion of that part of the editorial content that provides up-to-date know-how for the corporate 
officials, plant managers, engineers, quality control men, food technologists, and others who hold 


responsibility for the equipping and operating of food plants. 


Why food plants must modernize 


The application of engineering methods was greatly ac- 
celerated to meet the heavy processed food demands of World 
War II. This trend has continued through the postwar years, 
and now is receiving new impetus from the defense program. 
This impetus comes from the need to cut costs, to get along 
with less manpower, and to increase production while not 
only maintaining, but improving, quality. 


Engineering is applied to all branches of the industry 


The formulation, processing, packaging, and physical dis- 
tribution of processed food is engineered whether it be in the 
baking; meat, poultry, fish, fruit and vegetable, dairy, cereal, 
confectionery, or non-alcoholic beverage branches of the in- 
dustry. And the same applies to wines, malt liquors, coffee, 
tea, spices, sugar, salt, shortening, extracts, and in fact, all 
processed food products. 


Engineering operations common to all food plants 
Food plants have in common many engineered unit opera- 


tions and plant services and facilities. Typical are mixing, 
cooking, refrigerating, materials handling, grinding, and 


separating. Engineered instrumentation is extensively applied. 


to the production lines to insure uniformity of quality and 
as a necessary part of advanced continuous processes. Food 
plants must be continuously clean — a fact that calls for engi- 
neered sanitation. Finally, the product is filled into an engi- 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 18, New York 


neered package or container on an engineered packaging line. 

The 33-billion-dollar food processing industry spent well 
over $600,000,000 in 1950 for plant and equipment improve- 
ment. The figure for 1951 will probably be higher. The world’s 
oldest and in many respects biggest industry is, of necessity, 
becoming one of the most modern. 


Engineering is the common denominator 


Engineering links all branches of the food field. The maga- 
zine, under its new title Foop ENGINEERING, hopes to serve 
the public by increasing the efficiency of the food industry 
and thus help maintain or improve the standard of living of 
the country. 

FOOD ENGINEERING hits your sales target 


Foop ENGINEERING serves the engineering functions and 
interests of all who have any responsibility for the equipping 
and operating of food processing plants, whether they be cor- 
porate officials, plant managers, engineers, food technolo- 
gists, or their various associates and assistants. 

Foop ENGINEERING shows these men how to engineer new 
products and improvements in production volume, in effi- 
ciency, in cost reduction, and in product quality. It helps 
them improve their jobs—make their enterprises more profit- 
able. 

Foop Encineeriné sets the ideal stage for advertising that 
helps food-plant executives to produce more and better foods 


at lower cost. 
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MOUNTAIN OF SALT is part of a year’s harvest from ponds of Leslie Salt Co., Newark, Calif., where seawater is evaporated. 


How to Squeeze Salt From the Sea 


50-LB. BLOCKS, pressed under 800-ton 


pressure, are sold for use by livestock. 


122 


As you drive along the southeast 
shore of San Francisco Bay near New- 
ark, Calif., you can’t help but notice 
some broad, obviously manmade ponds 
bordered by towering piles of crystals. 
This is the plant of Leslie Salt Co., one 
of the largest salt-from-seawater opera- 
tions in the world. Leslie’s pond area 
—extending about 28,500 acres—pro- 
duces more than 500,000 tons of salt 
crystals a year—just by evaporating un- 
der the sun. 

Obviously, moving that much salt 
from one place to another is one of 
the biggest problems Leslie has to con- 
tend with. Within the plant, it’s all 
done with bulldozers and an elaborate 
linkage of belt conveyors (pictures). 
But shipment outside is another story; 
Leslie’s plant is, or was until recently, 


22 mi. from Oakland, the nearest dock- 
side on the bay. 

Last week the company made its 
first shipment—of 7,500 tons—from its 
brand-new dock and bulk-loading facili- 
tics at Redwood City, less than 14 mi. 
away. And part of this shipment came 
from ponds right at Redwood that 
Leslie has been preparing for the last 
10 years. 

Before the new dock was built, Les- 
lie had to move salt from Newark to 
Oakland docks by truck or scow. Com- 
pany officials can remember times when 
they had as many as 40 hired trucks 
shuttling back and forth over the 22-mi. 
stretch, each of them making 10 trips, 
to load one ship. Loading, with clam- 
shell buckets, was slow, too. With the 
new docks, all that is past. 
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HARVESTER scrapes up 4-in. to 6-in. layer of salt crystals from floor of pond after surplus 
brine has been drawn off, loads them in train for carting to washing room. 


len 


BELT CONVEYOR carries clean salt crystals from washing room to stockpile for next 
year’s use. Conveyor unit in background travels on rails to build long, even pile. 





CRUDE SALT is conveyed in at the top of five-story processing plant, is screened, and 


comes out the bottom for immediate shipment or for further processing in nearby refinery. 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh 


...and Defense 
Production 
Financing... 


Pink j 
PEOPLES 


Pittsburgh’s huge industrial 
capacities are once again being 
enlisted for the defense of the 
nation. And here in this “Arsenal 
of Democracy,”’ Peoples First 
National is set to provide the 
specialized services it developed 
as one of the leading banks in the 
financing of World War II pro- 
duction contracts. 

If your company is awarded 
either prime or sub-contracts for 
defense production, Peoples First 
National’s extensive experience 
and complete facilities can be of 
exceptional value to you. Whether 
the required financing involves 
new plants and equipment, con- 
version of existing facilities, or 
merely increased capacity for 
present production, our officers 
will welcome the opportunity of 
discussing your needs with you. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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"FIRST WITH MOST ADVERTISERS...... 
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* 1 ASSOCIATE 20 YEARS IN CHEMICAL 


ENGINEERING witu A DouBLe-DECADE OF 
CONTINUED SALES GROWTH “SAYS H.H.SHUGART, 
vice-pres., AW. CASH CO," NATURALLY WE 

HAVE GREAT FAITH IN THE PUBLICATION. 

CASH STANDARD pressure REDUCING 

VALVES WILL CONTINUE TO BE FEATURED IN 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING....:1’s A 
DEPENDABLE AID FOR OUR SALES FORCE.” 
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A CONTINUOUS 
STREAM 

OF WORKING DATA ON 
PROCESSING METHODS, 
MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT IS PROVIDED 
BY C.E.10 KEY BUYERS 
AND SPECIFIERS IN 


THE CHEMICAL PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES. 
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SKYROCKETING PRODUCTION 
REQUIRES MORE VALVES, 
REGULATORS, PUMPS, 
EQUIPMENT OF ALL KINDS 
nFOR CONTROLLING AND 

‘HANDLING FZU/DS AND GASES. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication © 330 West 42nd. Street, New York 18, N. ¥. 
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How Corporate Earnings Are Going 


Corporate 
Profits 
Before Taxes 


1949: First Quarter 
Second Quarter 
Third Quarter 
Fourth Quarter 
First Quarter 
Second Quarter 
Third Quarter 
Fourth Quarter* 

1951: First Quarter* 


Data: Council of Economic Advisers. 


Annual Rates, Seasonally Adjusted 
Corporate 
Tax 
Liability 
(In Billions of Dollars) 
$10.9 $17.4 

10.0 16.4 
10.8 17.3 
10.6 16.9 
13.2 16.0 
16.5 20.9 
20.6 25.8 
pie 25.8 


25.0 23.0 


Dividend 
Payments 


Net 
Earnings 


$7.9 
Vt 
7.4 
8.2 
8.1 
8.2 
9.3 
11.5 
8.8 


*Preliminary. 


Taxes Bite Into Profits 


Corporations took in more money than ever before in the 
first quarter of 1951. But after they have paid Uncle Sam, they will 
be keeping less than they did in the final months of 1950. 


U.S. corporations had their hands on 
more profits in the first quarter of 1951 
than ever before. But more than half 
of their earnings will have to go to pay 
their tax bills. As a result, earnings after 
taxes in the March quarter fell short of 
the record they set in the final three 
months of last year. That still left it the 
third-best quarter in history. 

The Council of Economic Advisers 
estimates that corporate profits before 
taxes hit an annual rate of $48-billion 
in the March quarter. But tax liabilities 
sliced off an even $25-billion. That left 
corporate profits after taxes running at 
an annual rate of $23-billion, compared 
with the record $25.8-billion annual 
rate reached in the third and fourth 
quarters of 1950. 

e Red Faces—These, incidentally, are 
CEA’s revised estimates of earnings and 
taxes in the first quarter. The council 
got balled up in its first calculations and 
published the tax tab $3.7-billion too 
low. As a result, the net after taxes 
looked like an all-time record. Officials 
explained unhappily this week that 
“government employees are human, 
too.” 

¢ Paper Increase—Even the record $48- 
billion net before taxes is somewhat 
deceptive. Rising inventory values, not 
improving operating efficiency, ac- 
counted for all the gain over the 
fourth quarter of 1950. The $48-billion 
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annual rate is $1-billion higher than 
earnings before taxes in the last 1950 
quarter. But the council estimates that 
$9.5-billion of the March-quarter 1951 
figure is inventory appreciation, com- 
pared to $8.5-billion in the preceding 
quarter. 

By this time, enough companies have 
reported their March-quarter sales and 
earnings to give you some idea of what 
mobilization is doing to the different 
segments of U.S. industry. 

BUSINESS WEEK analyzed the first- 
quarter earnings and sales of 50 early- 
bird companies (page 126) and came 
up with the same preliminary results 
as the council, in regard to operating 
efficiency. 

It found that 25 companies were able 
to bring a higher percentage of their 
sales dollar down to profits in the last 
quarter than during the same 1950 
period. But 22 companies weren’t able 
to do so well. (The three remaining 
companies did not publish their sales 
figures.) 
¢ Rough Measure—This is only a crude 
test of operating efficiency, because it 
makes no allowance for inventory ap- 
preciation or for higher taxes. But it 
does give the general idea. With the 
inventory factor running in their favor, 
and the tax factor against them, nearly 
half of the companies analyzed were un- 
able to make as many pennies of profit 





ON YOUR SHIPPING PROBLEMS 


These are times of emergency. They call 
for unusual methods to cut through red 
tape. With the increasing strain on our 
nation’s carriers, administrative snarls 
as well as physical incapacity may 
hamper the shipment and delivery of 
vital goods. 

The times call for a coordinated plan of 
attack that will quickly find remedies 
and shortcuts in situations bogging 
down your shipments. 

That’s why National Carloading Corpo- 
ration organized Task Force National 
...& force of traffic experts within our 
operation to expedite traffic flow and 
improve service, Utilizing our vast 
facilities, Task Force National is ready 
to cut through red tape and obtain that 
“something extra” in service that you 
require today. 

Regardless of the nature of your traffic 
problem or the size of your firm, Task 
Force National representatives are at 
your service. Without obligation, they 
will survey your operation, “trouble 
shoot” your traffic problems, and 
make recommendations leading to im- 
proved service. 


A COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


“The Best Way” NATIONAL 


‘Wy CARLOADING 
¥ CORPORATION 


Judson-Sheldon Division 
Judson Freight Forwarding Division 
19 Rector Street, New York .6, N; Y. 


Serving 30,000 communities through more than 100 stations 
ih the U. & ond agents in principal foreign countries. 
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NATIONAL CARLOADING CORPORATION 

19 Rector Street * New York 6, N. Y. 
Yes! I'll take advantage of “Task Force 
National.” Have one of your traffic trouble 
shooters come in to see me. I'd like to discuss 
some shipping problems with him. 


I’d like more information about “Task 
Force National.” Please rush literature. 


Dept. B 
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NEBRASKA 


offers 


Higher man-hour 
production.... 


dozens of places with anywhere 
from 50 to 1,500 people ready 
and willing to accept permanent 
employment — men and women 


surprisingly adaptable to any 
skill and sincerely committed to 


the a full 


day’s work for a day’s pay. 


principle of giving 


Abundant low-cost 
electric power.... 


fully integrated system of hydro- 
electric and steam plant... in 
the 


mileage of running streams in 


connection with greatest 


the country. 


Unlimited water . . 


pure, constant-temperature . . 


from huge underground reserves. 


Natural gas.... 


from big new fields ...as cheap 


fuel or base for chemical in- 


dustry. 


--.. factors which 
mean low-cost. 
trouble-free oper- 


ation to industry. 


Write this division of state 
government for specific 


Dept. F, 


information, 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 


Rem 
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Ist Quarter Sales & Profits 


(thousands of —s 


Acme Steel 

American Cyanamid 

Armco Steel 

Atlas Tack 

Aato-Soler Co. 5.55 oe ae 


Barium Steel 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Columbia Broadcasiing 
Conde Nast Publications 


Consolidated Grocers 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Continental Copper & Steel 
Continental Steel 

Douglas Aircraft 


E.l. du Pont de Nemours 

Elliott CO... oe See eee 
Ferro Com... sis tS Gi sco gp eek bal 
Follansbee Steel . 

Robert Gait Cos 260.5. ei 


General Electric 
Illinois Zinc 
Johns-Manville 
Kingston Products 
Lehigh Valley Coal 


Magnavox Co. 66559. Gait des 
Mengel: Co... 556s aes Loe 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator . 
National Automotive Fibres 

North American Aviation 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 

Pfeiffer Brewing 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal ... . 
Republic Steel 


Rheem Mfg. ...... iy sie we eas 
Richmond Radiator 

Sharp & Dohme 

Alexander Smith 

Standard Cap & Seal 


Standard Steel Spring 

Stromberg-Carlson 

Trailmobile. Co. 2 kei. es es seas 

Union Carbide & Carbon 

United States Rubber 

United States Tobacco 

Westinghouse Electric 

Wheeling Steel 

Worthington Pump & Machinery . . 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. ... 6... eee 
NA Not available. D Deficit. 


from their sales dollars as in the same 


1950 quarter 


Looking at the different 


Apr.21751,p24). 


industry 
groups, you find that most of the build 
ing-materials firms that have reported so 
far made more money and squeezed 
more profit out of sales dollars than last 
year. Regulation W hadn’t taken hold 
vet in the construction industry (BW— 


oS  SARES 
St9St —T9SO” 
$21,663 $16,055 $1,973 
102,193 72,725 9,536 
NA 10,443 
849 100 
212 37 


9,115 1,876 
8,012 447 
4,602 4,522 D101 
39,323 30,809 1,216 
6,400 5,800 691 


41,809 32,251 712 
61,013 33,617 1,747 
30,026 16,474 2,305 
10,120 8,684 478 
39,349 26,203 1,682 


380;600 268,000 66,591 
8,065 6,412 697 
10,417 6,950 614 
31,716 25,347 1,934 
21,177 12,307 . 1,976 
569,689 418,450 34,996 
1,915 1,103). -FS2 
57,654 39,519 _ 6,293 
2,904 1,769 165. 
8,531 8,058 32 


13,690 8,901 
12,794 8545 736 
34,018 19,503 3,234 
24,603 11,684 1,522 
39,864 37,664 ° 1,470. 

307,638 228,609 26,20: 
4,676 


5,36] 4,466 
50,692 31,540 
263,540 197,527 12,271" 


26,040 13,371 1,682 © 
2,829. 351 
- 10,476 1,242 
20,401 . 900 
“91 


1,756 

NA 1,789 
6,708 243 
9,635 655 

159,000 29,179. 
130,000 7,484 
5,667 700 
223,934 16,693 
39,124 5,044 
1,406 


NA 
AZ ,217 2 2ee 


23,873 
12,458 


1,869 


- 823 


16,621 


930 
D42 
1,413 
995 
67 
1,975 
63 
629 
27,407 


2,624 


701 
11,890 
2,999 
1,185 
3,340 
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Johns-Manville Corp., for 


instance, 


made $6.3-million in the March quar- 


same 1950 period. 


¢ Steel Down-—Several of 


ter, compared to $3.9-million in the 
It brought 10.9% 
of sales down to net income, compared 
to 9.9% in the 1950 quarter. 

the 
companies that have reported so far 
made less money than they did in the 


steel 


1950 period. Republic Steel Corp., for 
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instance, made about $12.3-million this 
past quarter, compared with $16.6-mil- 
lion in 1950. ‘That's in spite of the 
fact that Republic’s sales increased 
from $197.5-million to $263.5-million. 
But Wheeling Steel Corp. boosted 
profits about two-thirds, while increas- 
ing sales around 50%. 

The nonferrous metal producers that 
have reported all show up better, both 
in dollars earned and in more profit 
per sales dollar. 

Though all the big chemical com- 
panics reporting to date have made 
more money in this March quarter, 
they all got less profit out of their sales 
dollar. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., raised sales about 42%, but 
was only able to increase earnings on 
its common stock from $1.15 to $1.26 
a share, less than 10%. Most of this 
came from its General Motors Corp. 
dividends. 
¢ Equipment Makers—The two big 
electrical-equipment producers show 
varying results. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. earned more money and 
increased its profit per sales dollar from 
5.3% last year to 5.7%. But General 
Electric Co. made less money out of 
more sales. Its profit margin per sales 
dollar dropped from 8.8% to 6.1%. 
One reason: a tax bill of $72-million, 
compared to $27.5-million in the same 
1950 period. 

I'wo of the three big aircraft manu- 
facturers to report so far show better re- 
sults, and one did worse. ‘The two 
gainers: Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., which nearly tripled profits 
while doubling sales, and Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Inc. 
¢ Rubber Gains—The tire companies 
are doing well. U.S. Rubber Co. 
boosted sales about 60%, profits nearly 
200%. B. F. Goodrich Co. did not 
report earnings figures. But it said 
dollar volume of sales was up 50%, 
though physical volume was up only 
18%. 

Based on early reports, the smaller 
companies were doing about as well as 
the big ones. You can’t see any dis- 
cernible trend, so far, that either big 
or little companies are benefiting more 
from the rearmament boom. 


Stock Market Jargon 
Translated for Laymen 


‘The jargon of Wall Street is a pretty 
forbidding thing to a man who never 
bought a share of stock. There is, in 
fact, a body of opinion that relates his 
failure to buy stocks to the iron curtain 
of language that traders, for conven- 
ience, have built around their opera- 
tions. 

Breaking down that barrier is the 
objective of a plain-spoken little booklet 
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MIRACLES HAPPEN 
At the Touch of a MAGIC 


Every day, feats of material handling magic 
happen ... the magic of moving any and 
every kind of product, from eggs to 55 ton 
loads of metal with Automatic ELEC- 
TRIC Trucks. 

Gone is back-straining manual lifting 
and moving. Today, the press of a button 
puts to work the magic of electricity 
in Automatic Trucks, cutting 
handling costs 50% to 75% for 
management ... producing more 
goods for less...and adding 
up to savings that 
make your dollars go 
further. Mail coupon. 


SSL 906A) to Fit into 


YOUR LIVING ROOM... BUILT FOR OUR { 
NATION'S DEFENSE AUTOMATIC ELECTRI di ie 
TRACTOR HAS POWER TO PULL 125 CAR FREIGHT TRAIN! 


FOR THE NATION’S DEFENSE, pounds, the equivalent of a 125 CAR 
Automatic has just delivered the World’s FREIGHT TRAIN. , , 
mightiest ELECTRIC propelled tractor. If you have heavy or feather-light material 
Small enough to fit into your living room, to handle, Automatic has an ELECTRIC 
and weighing six tons, it can tow 250 TIMES ‘Truck that saves you money, moving and 
ITS OWN WEIGHT ...a load over3 million stacking your material, 


ett 
“POUR THE COFFEE” A HALF MILLION CUPS... _-». 
AN EASY MOVING AND STACKING JOB FOR ~~) 


ONE AUTOMATIC SKYLIFT 


AMAZING FACT—BUT TRUE! Ten thousand pounds 
of coffee . . . enough to make a half million cups, can be 
lifted, moved and stacked in just one easy “finger-touch”’ 
operation with an Automatic SKYLIPT ELECTRIC 
TRUCK. Your products can be handled just as 
fatigue-free and at tremendous handling savings. 





EVER TRY TO MOVE 
A BEDSPRING? 


ONE MAN with a 
101". TRANSTRAC- 
TOR can walk away 
with hard-to-handle 
bedsprings, pulling a 
trailer-train loaded with 
50. Imagine the man- 
power, the man-hours saved. 
Press-button magic does it, and 
lightens everyone’s load. 


wo DRIVES LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE. In 
\ | TRANSRiDER STACKER, oper- 
ator rides comfortably while lifting, 
tilting and driving. For the first 
time, low initial cost of Transporter 
battery-powered truck is combined 
with advantages of rider-type indus- 


Automatic TRANSPORTATION Co. 

F He YALE & TOWNE wra. co 
93 W. 87th Street, Dept. D-1, Chicago 20, ill. 
Please send me your FREE Money-Saver CHECK 
CHART of 8 Important Material Handling Questions, 
and Booklet: “How to Make Your Material Handling 
Pay Dividends.” 


MAGIC CARPET MOVING 
AUTOMATIC SKYLIFT way! 


LIKE MAGIC, Automatic SKYLIFTS 
not only move hard-to-handle carpets, 
but stack them ceiling high, providing 
more warehouse space by utilizing floor 
to ceiling free air space. Why don’t you 
save this kind of money in your business? 

















trial trucks for short-haul duties, 
It operates in crowded quarters, 
narrow aisles and inside box cars 
and trailers. Works all day for pen- 
nies, with little replacement and main- 
tenance. Mail coupon for money- 
saving Check Chart and Booklet. 











No One Makes Electric Trucks Like Automatic... 
and No Truck Costs Less to Operate. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made 
only by the Prospectus. 


$35,000,000 
Duke Power Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
3%% Series Due 1981 


Dated April 1, 1951 Due April 1, 1981 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City. 
Price 101.93% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
DREXEL & CO. EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
April 18, 1951. ae 
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DEFENSE CONTRACT 


AND 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACT 
FINANCING 


Commercial Accounts Receivable Financing 


installment and Rediscount Financing 
Factoring 


STANDARD FACTORS CORPORATION 
THEODORE H. SILBERT, President 
Established 1932 Resources over $11,000,000 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
211 West Wacker Drive 403 West Eighth Street 
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just published by the San Francisco 
Stock Exchange. 

In “Let's Look at Stocks and Bonds,” 
the Exchange aimed frankly at the un- 
initiated. An appendix of definitions 
clears up the mysteries that cloak such 
things as debentures, bull markets, 
short sales, and margin. 

To get at the roots of securities 
marketing, the booklet takes the hypo- 
thetical case of a man who invents an 
automatic heater. How will he get the 
money to manufacture and sell it in 
profitable volume? 

Why does he choose to organize a 
corporation rather than a_ partnership 
among the friends who want to invest 
their money? In what ways can the 
corporation get the use of additional 
funds? 

The booklet tells why securities ex- 
changes are necessary, how to open a 
brokerage account, what the broker 
does. 

“Let’s Look at Stocks and Bonds” 
was originally conceived a couple of 
years ago with the idea of serving a 
dual purpose: 

¢ Laymen who visit a stock ex- 
change don’t like to betray their igno- 
rance by asking questions. They need 
something they can read at leisure to 
answer the questions. 

¢ By stripping away the hocus- 
pocus of trading, you open brand-new 
markets for securities and tap new veins 
of investment funds. 

Primary distribution will be through 
the exchange and its members. But 
Kachler will send single copies to any- 
body interested. 


Court Turns Down 
Public Utility Deal 


The governor of Idaho and a Wash- 
ington state judge have thrown road- 
blocks in the way of three Washington 
public utility districts that are seeking 
to buy the common stock of Washing- 
ton Water Power Co. (BW—Mar.10 
”51,p104). 

One block was oratorical, the other 
legal. Gov. Len Jordan of Idaho has 
asked the Federal Reserve Board to do 
something about the proposed sale. 
Jordan claimed that it was inflationary 





The Pictures——Cover by Dick 
Wolters. Acme—20, 25, 145 
(bot.); Rus Arnold—62, 63, 64; 
Int News—22 (top), 145 (bot.); 
Bob Isear—108, 110, 112, 114; 
rene tone (top, bot. It.); Three 
Lions—22 (bot), 23; Wide World 

—26 (bot. rt.), 36, 50 (top), 122 


123. 
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because it would replace $51-million 
of taxable securities with $105-million 
of tax-free revenue bonds. The revenue 
bonds, said the governor, are “an exam- 
ple of too rapid and unnecessary expan- 
sion of credit.” 

FRB hasn’t shown any signs of re- 
sponding. Buta real legal block stopped 
the whole deal, for a while anyway. 
Washington Superior Court Judge B. B. 
Horrigan ruled that the PUDs, as local 
public bodies, lack authority to oper- 
ate an interstate public utility. WWP 
operates in eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho, though 75% of the 
company properties are in Washington. 

Judge Horrigan made it plain that 
the PUDs had authority to take over 
the Washington properties of WWP. 
But to buy and operate the Idaho prop- 
erties was something else again. So 
he granted a permanent injunction re- 
quested by Spokane citizens. 
¢ Loophole—However, the judge said 
his ruling might have been different 
if the PUDs had intended to buy the 
whole system and at once resell the 
Idaho properties. ‘This might be tough 
to work out. The company’s interstate 
operations are closely integrated. 

Further, if the PUDs sold the Idaho 
properties to private interests, the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
might feel it had jurisdiction over the 
sale and might hold up the proceedings 
for a formal hearing. One possible 
solution: selling the Idaho side to Rural 
Electrification Administration co-ops. 
There are no PUDs in Idaho. 


Alcoa’s New President 


Irving W. Wilson last week became presi- 
dent of Aluminum Co. of America, succeed- 
ing Roy A. Hunt, who had held the job 
since 1928. Wilson, who is 61, joined Alcoa 
in 1911, became operations vice-president in 
1931. Hunt now becomes chairman of the 
executive committee, while Arthur V. Davis 
continues as board chairman. 
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OPS... 


FOR SOUND [euileXele 
PRODUCT 
IMPROVEMENT gdetmbeabliebee 


This is the new molded plastics cam housing for the 
Landis Shoe Stitcher which replaces one of cast iron. 
It cuts down weight, 

. . + reduces noise and vibration 

. + saves man and machine hours 

... and actually reduces cost 70%. 


@ Landis Machine Company learned the value of sound design and 
engineering as applied to molded plastics while working with Chicago 
Molded in the production of difficult ammunition components during 
World War II. And, like hundreds of other leaders of industry, 
they have continued to regard us as their No. 1 source of supply. 


There’s a reason for this confidence. For here at Chicago Molded 
you'll find the designing skill and knowledge of materials to help 
you get into production swiftly and surely; the judgment and 
ability to avoid costly misapplications; the scope and extent of 
facilities to provide the correct molding method and to insure fast, 
economical production of even your largest quantity runs; and... 
most important ... over 30 years experience in plastics. 


If you are considering the use of molded plastics we believe you’ll 
find this a good place to bring your problems. Talking things over 
with a Chicago Molded engineer involves no obligation and you’re 
certain to find it time well spent. Just write, wire or phone. 


CHICAGO MOLDED PRODUCTS CORP. 
4 6) YEARS 1030 North Kolmar Avenue, Chicago 5l, Illinois 


EXPERIENCE IN 


PLASTICS OUTSTANDING FACILITIES FOR CUSTOM 
MOLDING ALL PLASTIC MATERIALS 
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Peery AD Sat IN 


LETTER WRITING 
IN BUSINESS 


1 How to write better letters for the shirtsleeve 
* jobs of everyday business. The book contains 
300 examples of letters—illustrating fundamentals 
and techniques—and deals not only with sales let- 

ters, but also with the many 

other types of correspondence 
handled in the average business. 
Talks about style, vocabulary, 
the fine points that create su- 
perior letters, dictation, etc. 
By W. H. Conant. 323 pages, 
$3.00 





MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
CASE BOOK 


approaches to materials 
used successfully in in- 
Dba actual practices tha 
“adapt = “combine t ur own hee a 
se studies taker om Factory Management and 
Maintenance cover pre ob lems in receiving and ship- 
» lines — production — finishing — as- 
kaging—storage—-and outside op 
ed by Lewis K. Urquhart, Mana ing 
. and Carroll W. Boyce, industrial Produc 
tion Editor, oa a and Maintenance. 
440 pages, 738 illus., $8.00 


Just 
Published! 


tes 190 


THE OPERATIONAL CODE 
OF THE POLITBURO 


Just Published! 


Here is a timely, significant analysis of 
* the political strategy of Communism, and 
the rules by which it operates. The material 
n this book consists largely of quotations 
from Lenin and Stalin, and brief d ume: ntary 
sints of Politburo actio 
Written ‘espe ial 
in Se wha vic 
» conditions chy gprerecthcel for po- 
success as they are 
n and applied by the men 
I Kremlin Business 
h “Worth serious 
study by every business 
man.” By Nathan Leites. 
A Rand Corporation Ke- 
search Study. 100 pages, 
6 x 9, $3.00 


THE 
BUSINESSMAN’S 
BOOK OF 
QUOTATIONS 
Just Published! 

4. on nearly 


you be 
fe t 





SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 
fee seeseeesseee2284 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 18 b 


) numbers en 
inwanted bo 
uu remit wit th 

4 
“tt § 
Addres ; ¥ 
City Lone tate é 
a 
4 


i Position . BW-4-28-51 
This offer applies to U. 8. only 
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THE FINANCIAL ANGLE 











HE SIZE of secondary offerings 

lately suggests that something 
new is developing. A lot of sec- 
ondaries haven't looked big enough 
to indicate large estate liquidation; 
yet they haven’t been small 
enough to indicate that individual 
investors are trying this device. ‘The 
answer, probably, is that invest- 
ment trusts, a group of the coun- 
try’ s most important investors, have 
found in secondary offerings the 
solution to a most difficult problem. 


NVESTMENT trusts—both the 

open-end and the closed-end 
types—have always been bedeviled 
as to how to get in and how to get 
out of the market without ruining 
their own game. 

Suppose the X-Y-Z Fund _ has 
analyzed a number of stocks. Sev- 
eral look very good. The manage- 
ment is convinced the time is ripe 
to buy. How does it buy several 
thousand shares without running 
the price up on itself? Or, having 
seen the price move up smartly, 
how can the fund get out of the 
market with full profit? Placing 
several thousand shares for sale 
invites a substantial price decline. 

This offsets, to some extent, the 
theoretical advantage of buying 
good management for your invest- 
ment funds rather than relying on 
your own judgment. As an indi- 
vidual, you can jump in and out 
of the market without causing so 
much as a ripple. 

Going back to the days when we 
imported the investment trust idea 
from England, the advantages of 
management have always been 
stressed, even while financial experts 
have always questioned the ability 
of this same management “‘to get 
in and out.” In practice, results 
have suggested that the trusts 
pretty generally have been ‘“‘frozen 
in”; no matter how good their per- 
formances on paper, they haven't 
been able to take their profits. 

By the same token, they can 
take a beating when the market 
goes against them. Large holdings 
simply can’t be dumped on a de- 
clining market; that would just 
multiply the price drop. 

Thus the trusts, like the rest of 
us, often become “involuntary in- 
vestors.” They hang onto stocks 
that once could have been sold 
profitably but that, after a mhar- 
ket break, may have to be retained 


for years in order to vindicate the 
original judgment. 


S A SOLUTION to this di- 

lemma, it appears that the 
trusts are doing what the execu- 
tors of large estates have done for 
a long time. They are liquidating 
without putting the stock on the 
auction market. In short, they are 
utilizing secondaries. 

There's nothing —_ mysterious 
about the machinery of a second- 
ary distribution. Anyone with a 
block of stock can ask an invest- 
ment banking house whether or 
not it can peddle the shares. If the 
market looks right, the house will 
take the shares and announce that 
an offering will be made after the 
close of the stock exchange, that so- 
and-so-many shares will be offered 
at the closing quotation. 

lhe seller will be given the clos- 
ing stock exchange price, less a 
stipulated discount. The invest- 
ment banking house then will 
throw the offering open to dealers, 
specifying the amount they will be 
allowed on each share sold—an 
amount substantially higher than 
stock exchange commissions. 


HIS HAS proved a very effec- 

tive way to get stock “‘put 
away.”” Dealers generally find buy- 
ers who will put the stock “in the 
box” rather than turn around and 
resell it at the first sign of a rise. 

And it also has proved a good 
thing for brokers and dealers. 

In times past, they often have 
had nothing to sell. To be sure, 
there were the lists of the New 
York or the Midwest or some other 
stock exchange. But those were a 
bit intangible—and commissions in- 
sufficient to inspire real merchan- 
dising. 

But the secondary changes that. 
They have a certain number of 
shares to sell—at a commission that 
gives salesmen an incentive. 

It’s a bit like a grocer with a bag 
of flour on the counter. He can 
really sell the product to a cus- 
tomer, whereas he could hardly 
more than recommend the pur- 
chase of wheat futures. 

It seems altogether plausible that 
investment trusts should be taking 
profits by secondary efferings. ‘The 
only thing that casts any doubt on 
the idea is: Why hasn’t it been 
thought of long before this? 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Catastrophe fire insurance policy sales 
(BW-—Apr.14'51,p130) are broadening. 
Latest announced under Chubb & Son 
deductible plan: a $17-million policy 
insuring properties of Dayton (Ohio) 
school board, and one in excess of 
$100-million on buildings owned by 
State of North Carolina. Syndicates of 
fire companies headed by Federal In- 
surance Co. are participating. 
a 


New York’s Bankers Trust Co. will 
purchase Commercial National Bank 
& Trust (BW—Apr.21'51,p130), pro- 
vided two-thirds of each bank’s stock- 
holders approve and state and federal 
supervisory authorities consent. Price: 
$75.58 a share on basis of April 17 
appraisal. 


e 
Howard Hughes has been allowed two 
years to sell his stock in either RKO 
Pictures or RKO Theatres (BW —Feb. 
17°51,p121) by the special federal court 
handling movie antitrust cases. If he 
doesn’t sell by then, the trustee who 
holds his theater stock has two more 
years to sell that. 

e 
Rail equipment trust financing costs are 
up sharply. Sale last week of such cer- 
tificates involved 3.02% annual interest 
cost to Illinois Central. A similar deal 
in April, 1950, was handled at a 2.36% 
cost; six weeks ago IC probably could 
have got the money for 2.50%. 


> 
Merger talks between Pittsburgh Steel 
and Allegheny Ludlum Steel (BW— 
Mar.17’51,p123) have been called off, 
with no reason given. 

9 
Stock-split trend is still running strong. 
Recently approved: 2-for-1 splits by In- 
ternational Salt and Texas Co.; 3-for-1 
by Houston Lighting & Power; 4-for-1 
by St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance. 
Soon to be voted on: 2-for-1 splits by 
New York Air Brake, Douglas Aircraft, 
and Whitehall Cement; 5-for-l1 by 
Borne Scrymser Oil. 

; a 

Life insurance purchases last month 
totaled $2.5-billion, 1% above March, 
1950, level. Ordinary life sales were 
up 5% at $1.6-billion; industrial policy 
sales at $486-million were off 5%. 

* 
Simmons Co. has just sold $5-million 
of new 44% $100-par preferred to 
Metropolitan Life. 

a 
Lackawanna R.R. has increased its com- 
mon stock holdings in Nickel Plate 
R.R. from 60,000 shares to 66,000, 
says President William White. ‘That 
gives it about 18.3% of the common, 
largest individual holding. 
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PAYLOADERS 
AAuywhere 
on Earth 


No matter where you go you're apt to see a PAY- 
LOADER hard at work moving earth or bulk ma- 
terials — on streets or highways, in pits and mines, 
in the plants of all types of industries. That's 
because these unique tractor-shovels have become 
universally accepted machines for handling earth 
and bulk materials throughout the world. 


PAYLOADERS are special Hough-built tractor- 
shovels that dig, load and carry all types of mate- 
rials — unload box cars — handle bags, barrels, 
bales — bulldoze, work indoors or outdoors, over 
paved or unpaved surfaces. Every PAYLOADER 
can save time, money and manpower — relieve 
serious production bottlenecks. 


Regardless of the size of your operations there’s a 
PAYLOADER model to fit your job .. . five sizes 
from 12 cu. ft. to 114 cu. yd. Consult your classified 
telephone directory for Distributor or write 
direct. The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 Sunny- 

side Avenue, Libertyville, Illinois. 





Lberly 
Pi rae 


WOOD SHELVING 


SET IT UP 
WITHOUT 
THE USE OF TOOLS 


Completely prefabricated, precision cut. 
Ready for assembly without the use of tools. 
Standard unit measures 84” high, 42” wide, 
24” deep, with 12%” clearance between 
shelves. Made of clear Ponderosa pine, 
complete with patented locking brackets 
factory applied. Adaptable for all shelving 
needs. 


visi iin: BOW COMPANY 








720 S$ Hao born Street, Chicago 


“KLIXON Protectors Guard 
Against Major Repairs” 
States Electrical Contractor 


RICHMOND, VA.: James C. Hill, Service 
Manager, Richmond Battery and Ignition Cor- 
prreeee. is definitely a man whose words on 

XON Protectors.can be profitably listened 
to by all! 

“We repair more than $000 motors a year for 
approximately 100 appliance dealers in Rich- 
mond and vicinity, and we are the authorized 
motor service shop here for three nationally- 
known makes of electric motors. We find that 
motors which are equipped with KLIXON 
Protectors seldom require major repair serv- 
ice, whereas the unprotected motors which 
come into our shop are often burned out.” 

The KLIXON Protector 
illustrated is built into the 
motor by the motor manu- 
facturer. In such equipment 
as we epee oil burn- 
ers, washing machines, etc., 
it keeps motors nouts. 
by preventing burnouts 
you would like increased 
customer - preference, re- 
duced service calls and min- 
imized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 
SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
2604 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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. RAILS are still way below their bull market ean 


t's Not a Bull Signal Yet 


Traders were surprised when industrials set new high, but 
don’t think the rally will carry through. Rails lag; and business uncer- 
tainties at home, political problems abroad fog market outlook. 


According to the Dow theory, if 
stocks take a sharp rise after a long 
period of the doldrums, that’s a sign 
the stock market is moving into a long 
period of rising prices. 

But there’s a catch. In order for 
this “‘breakout” to be considered a real 
bull signal, both the industrial and rail 
averages have to move above their pre- 
vious narrow range. 
¢ Not Clean—In mid-April, the Dow- 
Jones industrial average managed to get 
about half a point above its previous 
bull market high. However, it didn’t 
go far enough to be what Dow theorists 
call a “clean penetration.” Now traders 
are doubtful whether the rail average 
will ‘‘confirm” the action of the in- 
dustrials. So far, it has showed no signs 
of doing so. Meanwhile, having made 
a new high, the industrial average has 
gradually drifted lower again. 

Many Wall Street analysts think this 
shows an unhealthy market position. 
Even a lot of those who are bulls for 
the long term think that prices will go 
lower before they start going higher. 
¢ Variables at Work—It’s not surpris- 
ing that the market is acting in this 


uncertain fashion. For there are a 
great many X factors for traders and in- 
vestors to appraise. ‘Taxes, for one 
thing, are clearly taking a much big- 
ger percentage of 1951 earnings than 
they did in 1950 (page 125). And the 
extra costs of conversion to war work 
are only just beginning to be felt. 

It looks as if a lot of companies are 
going to be pinched on profits. The 
Administration’s wage freeze isn’t go- 
ing to stop wage increases in many in- 
dustries. Yet there’s a good chance 
businessmen won’t be able to get price 
controls relaxed enough to offset com- 
pletely the boosts in their labor costs 
(BW—Apr.21’51,p134). 

Don’t forget, either, those big in- 
ventories that manufacturers have on 
their hands. Inventories can be better 
than money in the bank—provided their 
owners have enough cash to carry them 
along for a while. But there has been 
price cutting already in television and 
textile lines. This could spread to other 
fields. If it does, it will have its effect 
on stock prices. 
¢ Bond Weakness—The continuing 
softness of the bond market is probably 
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keeping a lot of buyers out of the 
stock market. They can get a lot bet- 
ter yields from bonds than they could 
a couple of months ago (page 133). 
And it’s an adage on the Street that 
weakness in the bond market precedes 
a sharp break in stocks. 

Finally, the international situation is 
more than usually uncertain. U.S. 
foreign policy is in a turmoil again. 
U.N. troops are once more on the de- 
fensive in Korea, Britain’s Labor gov- 
ernment is in trouble. The outcome of 


all this will affect stock prices a lot. 
¢ Surprisingly Firm—Considering all 
these X factors, it’s surprising that 
stocks have done as well as they have. 
Bulls claim it shows there is a lot of 
strength under the market, in the form 
of buying by pension funds, investment 
trusts, and small investors who are buy- 
ing stocks for the first time. 

Bears say there are so many uncer- 
tainties right now that the market can’t 
go much higher in the near future, and 
could go quite a bit lower. 





Corporate bonds traditionally take 
their cue from the price of Treasury 
issues. And ever since the Federal 
Reserve pulled the pegs out from 
under the government bond mar- 
ket (BW—Apr.7’51,p126), corporates 
have been acting just as sloppily as 
you would expect. Hardly an issue 
has missed being badly whipsawed 
during the last month or so. 

How much lower will the cor- 


porate market drift before it finds a 
fairly firm footing? That’s still prob- 


Mid- 
June 
1949 
American Airlines 3s, 1966...... 80.00 
American Tel. & Tel. 25%s, 1986. 92.50 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe 4s,1995.. 124.75 
Atlantic Refining 25s, 1966 100.25 
Bethlehem Steel 3s, 1979 101.00 


Borden Co. 2%%s, 1981 

Bristol-Myers 3s, 1968 104 
Brooklyn Union Gas 2)%s, 1976. 96 
Carolina P. & L. 2%s, 1981 

Central N. Y. Power 3s, 1974 103 


Ches. & Ohio 34s, 1996 99 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy 4's, 1977. 111 
Cleve. Elec. Ilum. 3s, 1982. 105 
Commonwealth Edison 27s, 2001 
Consol. G, E.L. & P. 2%s, 1986 


Crucible Steel 34%, 1966. ..... 94 
Deere & Co. 2%s, 1965........ 102 
Detroit Edison 3s, 1970.... 104 
Erie Income 4\4s, 2015 57 
Firéstone Tire & Rubber 3s, 1961. 103 


Great Northern 2%s, 1982 . 88 
Gulf, Mobile & N. Income 5s, 2015 61 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. 34s, 1970 92.! 
Lorillard Co. 3s, 1963 

N. Y. Central 44s, 2013 


Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996 
Northern Pacific 444s, 2047.. 
Pacific G. & E. 3 

Penna. R.R. 4s, 1984 

Shell Union Oil 244s, 1971. 


Southern Pacific 444s, 1981 

Standard Oil (N.J.) 2 %s, 1971.. 

o see Gas Trans. 3}¥s, 1971 : 
Texas Corp. 3s, 1965 105 
Union Pacific Sap duaeca. Soe 


U. S. Rubber 25s, 1976 nat 
Virginia Elec. Pow. 234s, 1975 
Virginian RY. 3s, 1995. ™ ‘ 50 
Wheeling Steel 314s, 1970...... 00 
Wisconsin P. & L. 344s, 1971... 100.75 


#A 1951 new issue offering. 





1949-50 Performance 


Corporate Bonds: 1951's Buyers’ Market 


lematical. Among Wall Street bond 
analysts you find unanimity on only 
one point: Prices of corporates won't 
really stabilize until the government 
market regains its equilibrium. 
The price sampling below gives 
you an idea of the sharp losses al- 
ready racked up by many long out- 
standing and newly offered corporate 
issues thus far this year. (All prices 
in the tabulation are percent of par, 
all changes have been figured on 
basis of June, 1949, prices.) 
The 1951 Showing % 
Dec. Dec. 
30, % 30, 


Change 
Recent % 1951 vs. 
1950 Change Level Change 1949 
98.25 +22.8 98 92.75 — +15.9 
96.00 + 3 96 91 _ — 1.6 
128 2 119 4 
101.3 1 q 97 
104 3 100 
98 
103 100 
99 


103 


104 
107 .2 
105 


99.2 
101.5 
105 

82 
103 


93 
87 
96 
102 
79.00 
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102 
98 


100 
102 
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104.5 
96 
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97 
101 .37 
99 
103 
105 
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Price given is offering price. 








Soak Patapar Vegetable Parchment in 
water. Even boil it. Patapar comes out 
strong and glistening. Bacon is wrapped 
in it, and Patapar’s outer surface stays 
clean and appetizing. It’s grease-resisting. 
Other characteristics of this beautiful 
paper are equally surprising. 

Patapar is a wonderful material for all 
sorts of assignments—food wrappers, ham 
boiler liners, artists’ sketching pads, milk 
and cream can gaskets, putty wrappers, 
rubber transfer stocks, pie doilies. These 


are just a few examples. 


BUSINESS MEN: Patapar’s unique qual- 
ities and its ability to meet so many 
different needs today have kept the de- 
mand well beyond present productive 
capacity. If you have in mind a future ap- 
plication for Patapar, 
now is a good time 
to investigate. Why 
not write for book- 
let T, “The Story of 
Patapar”? 


Look for this Keymark on 
Potapar food wrappers 


@o OS rah OF. 


HI-WET-STRENGTM 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
ters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


—— 
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GIFTS LIKE THESE 
KEEP PROSPECTS 
Reminded! 


Companion 
Ballpoint Pen i 
Matching Set 


No. 313 Luxury 
Ash Tray 


Finest in 
Pocket Leather 
items 


Get this dividend-pay- 
ing booklet that shows 
you how to put to work 
for you a tested busi- 
ness strategy that builds 
Goodwill—increases 
sales profitably! 

Give each prospect 
and customer a useful 
“Autopoint” business 
gift. (A few are shown 
here). Their daily util- 
ity will give new promi- 
nence to your sales mes- 
sage—day after day, the 
year ‘round. Put this 
powerful force of repeti- 
Humidity tion to work. 

Guide Mail coupon for free 
5 booklet. Customers do 

more business with firms they know best. 

“hutopoint” Is a trademark of Autepoist Company, Chicags 

AUTOPOINT CO., Dept.BW-4,Chicage 40, 111. 

Send free catalog giving quantity prices on “Autopoint” Business Gifts, 

Name 

Company 

Position 

Street Address 


No. 
301 
“Autopoint” index 


No. 260 
Tem- 
perature 





City... 
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Manufacturers Unfrozen 


Regulation will end general freeze for most manufacturers 
by allowing adjustment for cost increases. It’s a stopgap measure, 
pending fitting of specific controls to each industry. 


On May 28 most manufacturers will 
be released from last January’s price 
freeze; that’s when the General Manu- 
facturers’ Regulation goes into effect. 
It’s designed as a stopgap until more 
price controls can be fitted to individual 
industries. 

Special regulations covering machin- 
ery, cotton textiles, clothing, and shoes 
will soon follow up the general regula- 
tion issued this week. Under the gen- 
eral regulation, manufacturers may in- 
crease prices that are not high enough 
to cover increases since Korea in pay 
roll and material costs. But prices that 
have outrun such increases must be 
rolled back. 

e 75,000 Companies—Covered by the 
regulation are some 75,000 manufac- 
“tiring concerns and most of the major 
lines of manufactured goods, including 
house and office equipment, nonsea- 
sonal processed foods and_ groceries, 
many building materials, most chem- 
icals, many textile items, tires and 
tubber products, and paper goods. 

Not covered are industries already 
under their own ceilings, or soon to be 
covered by special orders. The list in- 
cludes automobiles, wool yarns, fabrics 
and carpets, cattle hides, fats and oil, 
and coal. 

The order also exempts items that 
were not covered by the general price 
freeze, along with drugs, cosmetics, 
crude and synthetic rubber, fabricated 
structural steel, primary metals and 
alloys, and metallic ores. 

All manufacturers with gross sales of 
less than $250,000 have the choice of 
remaining under the general freeze, or 
repricing under the new regulation. 
¢ Not Cost-Plus—The regulation allows 
only for past cost increases. 

“It does not carry any implication 
that future cost increases will be han- 
dled on a similar automatic basis,” 
said Price Administrator DiSalle. ‘““We 
are not adopting a cost-plus principle.” 
¢ Figuring Labor Cost—The regulation 
allows manufacturers to add increases 
in factory payroll and material costs to 
pre-Korean prices in effect during op- 
tional base periods—either Apr. 1 
through June 24, 1950, or any one of 
the three previous calendar quarters. 
This option allows for seasonal varia- 
tions. 


Labor cost adjustments may be cal- 
culated as in the following example: 
Net sales for last fiscal year in 1950 ..$1,000,000 
300,000 


30% 


Factory payroll in same period 

Labor cost ratio 

Last payroll in base period selected ... 
Same payroll at Mar. 15, 1951, rates .. 


Increased “fringe benefits” 


6,000 


6,50 


Recomputed payroll 

Wage increase factor ($600 divided by 
$6,000) .. 

Labor cost adjustment factor (10% 

30% 

The 3% 
period price. This computation may 
apply to the entire business or to a 
unit with regularly maintained separate 
records. 
¢ Figuring Material Cost—The regula- 
tion provides four alternate methods by 
which a manufacturer may calculate 
his materials cost adjustment. These 
methods are designated as aggregate, 
unit cost, best selling item, and bill of 
materials. 

Ihe aggregate method—the simplest 
for most manufacturers—is based on a 
unit of the business or, if the business 
is not divided, the entire business. ‘The 
entire business cannot be used if there 
is more than one plant. 

For the entire business, the manu- 
facturcr: 

e Takes net sales for the last fiscal 
year ended not later than Dec. 31, 1950. 

¢ Multiplies the physical amount 
(tons, gallons, or the like) of each 
material used in production during the 
year by the dollar-and-cents change in 
cost per unit between the end of his 
base period and Dec. 31, 1950 (or up 
to Mar. 15, 1951, in the case of raw 
materials, imports, basic ores and metals, 
and other materials not covered by the 
regulation). 

e Adds the resulting figures, and 
subtracts decreases from increases to 
get the total material increases. 

¢ Divides the result by sales to get 
the “materials cost adjustment factor.” 

¢ Multiplies the base period price 
of the commodity by the ‘materials 
cost adjustment factor.” 

The regulation allows hardship ap- 
peals by manufacturers who show a 
net loss on total operations for at least 
one month under the new ceiling prices. 
Such cases will be acted on by OPS 
within 30 days. 
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Priority with Punch 


Even with a DO order, you 
may be standing in line for scarce 
materials. A “directive” from 
NPA will get you right to the top. 


If you’re about to shut up shop be- 
cause of government controls over 
scarce materials, a DO priority isn’t 
apt to be much help. But the mobi- 
lizers have a more potent weapon you 
may not have heard about—something 
they call a “directive.” 
¢ DO vs. Directive—There’s a big dif- 
ference between the DO priority and 
the directive. j 

A DO priority applied to an order 
for supplies tells the supplier: This order 
comes ahead of orders that don’t have 
a DO on them. On the other hand, on 
most tight materials and components, 
your DO means that your order goes 
behind all the other DO orders on the 
supplier’s books: 

A directive, on the other hand, packs 
a real punch: It is a specific command 
to a specific company, telling it exactly 
what to do and giving a deadline by 
which it must be done. 

To the supplier or producer of scarce 
items, the directive says: “Deliver to 
the company specified the following 
quantities of the specified items by the 
specified date.” Mostly, it’s an emer- 
gency, one-shot allocation. 

So far, the mobilizers have been very 
hush-hush about their use of directives. 
Last fall they announced in a_ press 
release that they had allocated some 
electronic tubes to civilian airlines 
that wouldn’t have been able to fly 
some of their planes without them. 
But since that time, the directives have 
been kept under wraps. 

Officials state that only the “bona 
fide” case gets any consideration at all— 
that it does a company no good, for 
instance, to come in with the strong 
support of a Democratic senator. In all 
cases, the “directive” has to be re- 
quested by the appropriate division 
within NPA—and it goes out over the 
signature of Manly Fleischmann, NPA 
chief (BW —Apr.21’51,p136). 

But the fact is, of course, that the 
most effective way to get attention from 
the emergency defense agencies is to get 
a senator or congressman to support 
your case or at least lend his auspices. 
“e Use of Directives—In his first report, 
Charles Wilson, the mobilization di- 
rector, reported that “more than 650” 
directives had been issued as of the end 
of March. Some of these directives 
were issued to authorize the allocations 
required in the freight car and ore boat 
building programs. 

Only a few directives have been 
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MICHIGAN FARMERS KNOW HOW TO MAKE IT PAY! 


Think it’s a chicken embryo? or a 
stone? 

Michigan farmers would spot it 
instantly as a bean many times en- 
larged. They know it because it’s one 
of the many important crops that give 
them such strong, steady income. 

With crop variety, Michigan farm- 
ers are not dependent on the price 
behavior of one crop or two. Condi- 
tions are just right and markets are 
just fine for lots of crops—like dry 
edible beans that brought more than 
$33,000,000 income in 1949. And 
Michigan is first in cherries, 2nd in 
peaches, 4th in buckwheat and all 
vegetable sales. Mention any crop— 
and chances are Michigan is high on 


East Lansing 


the list for it. 


Youcan be sure this “variety” farm- 
ing calls for special farm knowledge. 
And they get it from the one farm 
paper that specializes in their farm- 
ing interests—MICHIGAN FARMER. 
It’s so important that 4 out of every 
5 farm families in Michigan read it. 


Mighty few other upper-third farm 
income states give you such a steady 
selling opportunity. Two that do are 
Ohio and Pennsylvania served by 
THE OHIO FARMER and PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER. 

To get the complete story, write 
B1013 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland * PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 
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Based on WICKWIRE’S 2y7ra Values 





Proper balance of strength, toughness and durability for your 
particular needs is assured in Wickwire Rope because of quality 
control that starts with the melting and refining of our own 
steel . . . and continues through every phase of manufacture. 

That way — with exhaustive testing and constant inspection 
we make sure that Wickwire Rope has all the desired properties 
for utmost safety and long-lasting, dependable service on the job 
it is called to perform. 

Wickwire Rope engineers and distributors are prepared at all 
times to help you select the grade, size and construction of 
Wickwire Rope that will best solve your wire rope problem. 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE & PLANT — Palmer, Mass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE — 575 Madison Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 
SALES OFFICES — Abilene (Tex.) * Boston * Buffalo * Chattanooga * Chicago * Denver * Detroit 
Emlenion (Pa.) * Houston * New York * Odessa (Tex.) * Philadelphia * Phoenix * Salt Lake City * Tulsa 
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PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY — The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, Calif. 





issued to put hurry on military end- 
items needed in Korea. For instance, at 
one point last fall a number of directives 
were placed on makers of barbed wire, 
which resulted in the immediate diver- 
sion of about a month’s production to 
Korea. Atomic Energy Commission also 
has been given support with directives 
for needed valves, motors, electronic 
gear, and other critical items. 

But the vast majority of directives— 
over +50 of them—have gone to so-called 
essential or civilian industries. Here’s 
just a sampling of the way the direc- 
tives have been used—the ones NPA 
officials will talk about in general terms: 

COTTON GINS—They’ve — been 
given structural steel ahead of DO 
orders on steel company books. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER-—A number 
of directives were issued when Office of 
Rubber Reserve began stepping up 
production. ‘They covered motors, steel, 
electrical and chemical equipment. 

LOCOMOTIVES-—Engines coming 
off the line were directed to Army use, 
taken away from the companies that 
had placed the order. 

ALUMINUM-?2-million Ib. of cop- 
per were diverted from a copper-con- 
suming company to a new aluminum 
facility. Result: Additional production 
was brought in three or four months 
earlier than it would have been. 

CHEMICALS—One company was 
given an emergency allocation of a short 
length of scarce columbium-steel pipe. 
It’s all set aside for military and de- 
fense purposes. The company got what 
it needed by showing that it would 
have had to close down needed produc- 
tion if it couldn’t get the pipe. 

MINING-—An American company 
with mining operations abroad said it 
could step up deliveries of strategic 
metal to the U.S. if it had equipment. 
Machines were diverted to this foreign 
operation from U.S. customers that 
had ordered them originally. 

COMMUNITY FACILITIES—Di- 
rectives have been used to get needed 
materials for housing near military in- 
stallations, for pumps and other equip- 
ment to expand water and sewage sys- 
tems. 

NPA officials expect to use such di- 
rectives more and more until the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan gets operating 
smoothly—and that time is six or nine 
months off. 
¢ How to Get Them—Where do you 
go if you want this kind of help? 

First stop is the nearest office of 
NPA. You should get a good idea 
there of your chances. Whether or not 
you get a favorable answer, the next 
thing is to write, wire, or telephone 
your case to the industry division in 
NPA that represents your industry. If 
the officials in your industry division 
think you have a good case, they'll 
carry your case upward from then on. 
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CHECKLIST 
Of Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
descriptions cover all the material and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

ull texts of the material orders may 
be obtained from National Production 
Authority, Washington 25, or from any 
Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabi- 
lization, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials and Orders 


Sulfuric acid: Directs purchasers of 
sulfuric acid in all states to certify the 
end-uses to suppliers and requires spe- 
cific NPA authorization for its delivery 
or use in 11] western states. M-45 


5 


Schedule 3 (Apr. 18). 


Filling station construction: Lists 
gasoline filling station equipment that 
need not be included in computing 
construction costs under the $5,000 
small-job exemption. Addition to NPA 
Construction Order M-4 (Apr. 18). 


Binder and baler twines: Limits dis- 
tributors’ and farmers’ inventories of 
binder and baler twine to 60-day supply 
or minimum practicable working in- 
ventory, whichever is less. M-58 (Apr. 
19). 

Plastic nylon: Entire output allocated 
for one month beginning June 1. Each 
applicant to buy plastic nylon must 
show product to be made and ultimate 
end use. Main uses are in hair, tooth, 
and paint brushes. Textile nylon not 
affected. M-45 Schedule 4 (Apr. 20). 

Aluminum: Permits limited use of 
aluminum during May and June in man- 
ufacturing of more than 200 consumer 
items in which use of aluminum was 
to have ceased May 1. M-7 as amended 
(Apr. 20). 

MRO reports: Clarifies Section 4 of 
Regulation 4: Business firms, govern- 
ment agencies, or public or private in- 
stitutions that were im operation in 
1950 need not make reports to NPA 
on materials used for MRO (Apr. 20). 

Paper: Revised amounts of paper 
that mills are required to set aside for 
filling essential government orders. 
M-36 as amended (Apr. 20). 

Serialization order: Defense Minerals 
Administration issued order providing 
for establishment of identification num- 
bers or serial numbers for mines, 
smelters, and mineral-processing plants 
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Your employees will like 


SANITARY TOP—The lustrous, gleaming top 
is easy to keep clean. Scientifically de- 
signed to prevent spillage. No crevices or 
corners to collect bacteria. 


ANGLE STREAM, NON SQUIRT BUBBLER—Stream 
angled to avoid water dripping back on 
nozzle from lips. 


ASK yout local 
G-E dealer for 
advice on your 
water cooler 
requirements. 
look for his 
name in the 
classified pages 
of your fele- 
phone book. 


pr(--------- 


SURE-TREAD FOOT PEDAL CONTROL— Easy to use 
—permits drinking when hands are full. 
Sanitory—avoids transfer of germs from 
user’s hands to bubbler. 


DIAL THE WATER TEMPERATURE YOU WANT— 
Control knob easily reached behind re- 
movable front panel, yet concealed against 
tampering. Set it and forget it. 


FREE! 24-PAGE BOOK! 


G | Electric Company, Section BWW-3 
Air Conditioning Department 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 





Please send without obligation to me the 
fully illustrated book, “Water at Work.” 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 











You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








ROE RPA ERE 


Safety-Walk stops 
falls, keeps your 
men on the job! 


You get safe, sure footing 
with “Safety-Walk’”’ applied 
to catwalks, steps, ramps and 
walkways. This mineral-coat- 
ed fabric with pressure-sensi- 
tive adhesive on the backing 
holds tight, provides perfect 
traction ... even under water, 
oil or grease! Available in 4 
colors, many sizes and shapes. 
For full information, write 
Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. BW41, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Easy to apply “Safety-Walk” 
1. Remove liner on backing, 
exposing pressure-sensitive 
adhesive. 

2. Place cleat in place and roll 
or hammer for complete contact. 


REG. U5. PAT. OFF 


SAFETY-WALK 


WETORDRY NON-SLIP 
SURFACING 


Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & 
MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of 
“Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, 
“Scotch’’ Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal”’ 
Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite’ Reflective 
Sheeting, “3M’"’ Abrasives, “3M" Adhesives. 
General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., 
International Division, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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to be used in obtaining priorities and 
allocation of scarce materials. MO-7 
(Apr. 17). 


Price Orders 


Fair trade pricing: Wholesalers and 
retailers permitted to sell at fair trade 
price levels under certain situations, 
even though their ceiling prices are 
below state fair trade prices. Effective 
Apr. 21. GCPR, Suppl. Reg. 19 (Apr. 

7). 

Service fees: Additional service fees 
and charges exempt from General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation include charges 
of summer camps, contracts, and fees 
charged by professional oil and gas well 
drillers, and fire fighters. Also exempts 
charges under Packers and Stockyards 
Act, and fees charged by U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture for certain services. Effec- 
tive Apr. 23. GCPR, Suppl. Reg. 15, 
Amndt. | (Apr. 18). 

Fluid milk: Formula approved _per- 
mitting resale prices for milk, cream, 
and milk products for fluid consump- 
tion to be expressed in fractions of a 
cent. Effective Apr. 23. GCPR, Suppl. 
Reg. 20 (Apr. 19). 

Commodity Credit Corp. sales: CCC 
permitted to sell commodities at prices 


equal to the higher of (1) the highest 
price a purchaser could pay to any of 
his usual suppliers under GCPR, or (2) 
the minimum sales price authorized by 
Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, or by Section 112(e) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. Effec- 
tice Apr. 23. GCPR, Suppl. Reg. 14, 
Amndt. 1 (Apr. 19). 

Wool pelts: Untanned sheep or lamb 
skins with the wool still on—but not 
including shearlings with up to one inch 
of wool—have been exempted from ceil- 
ing price regulation. Effective Apr. 23. 
General Overriding Reg. + (Apr. 18). 

Sphygmo-oscillometers: Instruments 
used for measuring blood pressure 
exempt from ceiling price regulation. 
Effective Apr. 23. General Overriding 
Reg. 5 (Apr. 18). 

Iron and steel scrap: Original iron 
and steel scrap ceiling price regulation 
clarified, with changes in restrictions on 
use, and revisions in some ceiling prices 
and pricing methods. Effective Apr. 
24. CPR 5, Amndt. 2 (Apr. 20). 

Scouts and future farmers: Exempts 
from ceiling price restrictions sales of 
merchandise bearing the Boy Scout or 
Girl Scout insignia, and retail sales by 
the Future Farmers of America. Effec- 
tive Apr. 25. General Overriding Reg. 
6 (Apr. 20). 


In 23 Hours—a Shelter Hut 


Call it a tent or call it a hut, this descendant 
of the World War II Quonset hut can be 
erected in 142 min., complete with furnish- 
ings and insulation. The covering is duck, 
coated with Vernal—a water-resistant chemi- 
cal. Fiberglas coated with asbestos pro- 
vides the insulation. The shelter is 16 ft. 
square—meant for six persons—and is sup- 
ported by a plywood frame. 

The shelter has been tested in tempera- 


tures as low as 72F below zero and is de- 
signed for use in all climates. The windows 
have plastic coverings on the Thermopane 
principle, to resist cold and fogging. 

Simmons Co., of Kenosha, Wis., the 
bedding manufacturer, is making the shel- 
ters on a $4.7-million contract for the armed 
services. The units will be used for military 
personnel, and for administration, storage, 
and first aid. 
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Deliveries Lag 


Munitions Board to clamp 
down on willful delinquents on 
defense contracts. Innocent 
offenders will get help. 


The Munitions Board is getting a 
little hot under the collar over military 
contractors failing to meet delivery 
dates. With contract delinquency now 
sharply on the upswing, the Board is 
revising its lenient attitude. From now 
on, it will crack down on willful delin- 
quents. But help will be offered to 
innocent offenders. 
¢ Soft Goods—The rise in delinquency 
has been particularly marked in soft 
goods. One Munitions Board office 
reports that delinquencies in_ textile 
goods contracts have recently jumped 
from 15% to 35%. Strikes were not 
entirely responsible. Hard goods are 
also lagging, particularly in standard 
items- that can go into @ither the mili- 
tary or the civilian market. 

The reasons for contract delinquency 
are various. The Munitions Board fig- 
ures that many contractors were un- 
realistic in bidding or negotiating con- 
tracts. World War II suppliers: still 
believed that if deliveries were not met 
on time contracting officers would 
amend contracts without a considera- 
tion. Many contractors didn’t allow 
sufficient time margin. 

Another reason is the failure of man- 
ufacturers to order raw materials, after 
they received contracts. Most of them 
counted too heavily on DO’s. And 
when manufacturers found their usual 
sources dry, they appealed to Washing- 
ton without looking around for other 
suppliers. 
¢ Holding Back—There’s also some evi- 
dence of intentional failures to meet 
deliveries. Manufacturers with raw 
materials in stock have held them back, 
waited for DO’s to fill the contract. 
The idea, of course, is to augment 
civilian production, usually of items in 
short supply. 

rhe government is shifting to a get- 
tough policy on the feet draggers. If 
regulations are followed to the letter, 
things can be rough for contractors ter- 
minated for default. The government 
can assess them the difference between 
his price and whatever new contract 
price is secured. No payment is made 
for incomplete items or raw materials 
ordered or in stock. 

Actual and anticipated delinquencies 
are now averaging 130 a week. About 
15% of these are due to lack of plant 
capacity. Materials shortages account 
for nearly all the rest. 

e Appeals—The Munitions Board has 
worked out an informal adjustment to 
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BONDED PERFORMANCE 


A Timely Public Service - 
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PUNCHES sheets and covers of ony size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 
— 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly ... easily... economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily... 
lie flat. Complete office equip- 
ment costs less than a type- 
writer...saves 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate. 

*PATENTS PENDING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send today for information 
143 and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
Rad ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. BW-5 
Chicago 14, Ili. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES: | 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





rescue contractors. ‘The contractor ap- 
peals to the Board for help; the Board 
goes to National Production Authority 
for a “special directive” (page 135) to 
get materials to fill the order. 


Expansion Check 


Secretary Chapman objects 
to fast writeoffs for utilities, raises 
question of just how much aid 
government should give. 


It looks like there is going to be an 
early showdown on the question of just 
how much the government should en- 
courage industrial expansion by fast 
tax writeoffs and other aids. Interior 
Secretary Chapman is forcing the issue 
by taking a stand against fast amorti- 
zation for a group of utility firms. 
¢Two Approaches—Chapman now 
turns out to be one of the government 
officials who believe that expansion 
should be encouraged only in war in- 
dustries and the most essential civilian 
lines (BW —Apr.14'51,p134). His think- 
ing—which is shared by most of the 
top mobilizers—runs directly counter to 
the theory that the best way to solve 
our mobilization problems it to build 
up the U.S. economy pretty much 
across the board. ‘That, in general, has 
been the tack that Administration 
strategists have been taking until lately. 

In the defense setup, Chapman bosses 
not only electric power but minerals, 
petroleum, and solid fuels as well. If 
he can make his view stick, other in- 
dustrics may have to live by it. 

Defense Production Authority now 

has up for consideration 22 applications 
for the fast tax writeoffs by electric 
power producers, mostly utilities. Chap- 
man’s Defense Electric Power Adminis- 
tration sent the applications to DPA 
with the recommendation that they get 
approval for a little over 50% writeoff. 
But at the same time, Chapman sent a 
memo saying he did not go along with 
DEPA’s recommendation. Too liberal, 
like all writeoffs, he said. 
e Pros, Cons—Whether you consider 
electric power a logical candidate for 
accelerated amortization depends on the 
approach you take. The expansion that 
is planned now is not a direct result of 
mobilization. The industry has a 70- 
year record of unflagging expansion. 
And unlike a guided-missile factory, a 
powerplant obviously is going to have 
some use after the emergency. 

But power people insist they have 
every right to a fast writeoff. Their 
arguments: 

e New generating capacity is nor- 
mally added at the rate of 5% to 6% 
a year. Now it is being installed at 
10% to 12% a year. 


¢ Cost of the additional capacity 
is as much as one-third above 1945 
costs, which were already inflated. 

¢ Because of defense restrictions, 
utilities are installing today’s new capac- 
ity with obsolescence built in from the 
start. Sooner or later, they will have 
to pay through the nose for this. 

¢ The problems of utility financing 
require accelerated amortization if the 
necessary new money is to be had. 

By no means all the $8-billion, three- 

year power expansion is seeking a fast 
writeoft. The test cases involve about 
$190-million worth of plant. In_ all, 
about 150 applications have been filed 
so far covering about $1-billion worth 
of new power equipment. 
e Obsolescence—On the obsolescence 
argument, powcr people cite chapter 
and verse. I'wo major utility systems 
were ready to go to 1,100 degrees steam 
temperature in major new stations, up- 
graded from 1,050. This would have 
given them startling gains in thermal 
efficiency. But equipment for this takes 
columbium-alloyed steel. Columbium 
is going into jet engines now—and utili- 
ties are back to 1,050 degrees. 

Powerplants demand vast amounts 
of valves and piping. Today you don’t 
get bronze or alloy steels for valve 
stems; you get carbon steel. That's all 
right for now, but in five years or so you 
replace carbon steel. 
¢ Rush Costs—The new plant is going 
in pell-mell, under disorganized sched- 
ules. That means overtime wages, high 
prices. Today’s rush carries a 5% to 
10% surcharge over normal, scheduled 
construction. 
¢ Financing—The financing worry is 
worse than inferior equipment. The 
industry has been selling new securities 
steadily for four years, mainly bond 
issues. So some systems now have be- 
tween 50% and 60% of their capital 
in bonds. That makes new financing 
stickier. 
¢ Stock Troubles—But it isn’t easy to 
retreat to stock financing. The market 
for utility equities will yield only so 
much new money in a given period. 
Investors know, too, that the twice-nor- 
mal expansion is for defense loads. 
In 1947 lost defense loads were replaced 
with stunning ease by civilian loads 
curtailed for war. This time we aren't 
curtailing much. Rather, we’re superim- 
posing. 

Accelerated amortization gets you off 
this debt-equity hook. You finance with 
short-term obligations and retire them 
with the money you didn’t pay in taxes. 
Your credit doesn’t suffer, and you 
don’t dilute stock values. 

The argument that accelerated amor- 
tization means tax avoidance hardly 
applies to utilities. Few utilities face an 
excess profits tax. So if you assume 
1957’s tax rate will match today’s, fast 
writeoff simply means tax deferment. 
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EVERYWHERE YOU LOOK 


Just another thing we take for granted! But Muriatic Acid 
(HCI) has plenty to do with how well you live. 


Eliminate the work Muriatic Acid does from the 
scene above and the whole picture changes. It's used in 
TEN ql chia chrome tanning for the leather in shoes, for the manufacture of 
dyes that give us brilliant colors, for bleaching cloth, processing 
PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL of photographic film, to put shining chromium on automobile bumpers 
and trim by electroplating, tor steel pickling, even to make the engrav- 
Coporation, ings for the page you're reading. Plenty of other uses such as an 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE analytical reagent, for intermediates and a long, long list of 
major processing jobs put Muriatic Acid high on the list of 


low cost chemicals upon which industry has come to depend. 


PRODUCERS OF FUELS ® METALLURGICAL 
PRODUCTS © BUILDING PRODUCTS © COAL 
CHEMICALS ® WOOD CHEMICALS © FINE 
CHEMICALS © SPECIALIZED COMPOUNDS 7 industry producing for all industry. 


Industry: has learned that a dependable source of Muriatic 
Acid is Tennessee Products & Chemical Corporation... 








fire you cornered by this 2-horned dilemma? 


Business today is a nightmare. On one hand, voices cry, 
“The civilian economy must not be allowed to collapse!” 
On the other, “ Defense production is vital to the life of the 
free world!” 


Both are right .. . but one conflicts with the other. 
Well, here are two solid, comforting facts about your 
turning, threading and inspection operations. 
If manpower is your problem, you can: 
Increase production tremendously 
Still maintain quality 


-.- and you can do both with modern Jones & 
Lamson equipment. 


Make the most of your existing manpower! Get 
in touch with Jones & Lamson now. 


Jones & (( 


Lamson “: 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Turret Lathes - Fay Automatic Lathes - Thread 
Grinders - Optical Comparators - Threading Dies 


Machine Tool Craftsmen Since 1835 
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It’s a 100% war again in Korea. The Communists are trying for the 
third time to pitch the U. N. army into the ocean. 

It could be their last try—or the beginning of something bigger. 

The Pentagon is hopeful that it can handle the new offensive under the 
present “rules of the game.’ But a Red air attack could change the generals’ 
minds, and force U. S. bombings in Manchuria. 

Also, officials are worried about reports that the Kremlin has begun to 
ship “volunteers” to the front—two divisions from the Soviet Far Eastern 


army dressed up in Chinese uniforms. 
* 


Will Winston Churchill be back in No. 10 Downing St. this year? 

It looks that way. Britain’s Labor government is a house divided; it can’t 
hang on much longer. 

Prime Minister Attlee’s team has lost too many star players to keep on 
winning. Sir Stafford Cripps has long since resigned (he’s seriously ill); Ernest 
Bevin is dead. And now Aneurin Bevan, Minister of Labor, and Harold Wil- 
son, president of the Board of Trade, are in open revolt. 

7 

But the Labor leaders plan to keep the ball just as long as they can, 
hoping that, meantime, party stability will be restored. 

After a secret party meeting at midweek with the rebels, Attlee’s entour- 
age is confident it can hold the fort until fall—and mend the split. 

Bevan and his friends say they'Il cooperate. They promise not to torpedo 
the government by voting with the opposition. 

- 

Rearmament—Britain’s No. 1 sore spot—loomed big in the Bevan- 
Wilson revolt. 

The Labor leftists aren’t against Britain's arms effort, but they think it’s 
going at a reckless speed. 

The nation’s rank and file are reasonably convinced that rearmament is 
necessary. But the Labor Party—and the unions on which the party is based 
—hates to do the job itself. There’s real hardship ahead this year for most 
Britons—rising prices, unemployment due to materials shortages. 

Bevan—always the opportunist—wanted Attlee to resign last fall and 
let the Conservatives take on the nasty job. That would have kept Labor 
united for a comeback. But Attlee felt his duty was to continue. 

s 

Bevan blames Washington’‘s ‘‘extravagant”’ rearmament policy for much 
of Britain’s trouble. 

He charges lack of foresight in U.S. stockpiling and failure to share 
raw materials and machinery with our allies. He feels the U.S. is prodding 
Europe to rearm too fast—thereby endangering living standards. 

Bevan hit on a touchy point. Many West Europeans share his fears about 
the economic effects of rearming. 



































e 
Like the U. S., Britain is to have a “Great Debate” on foreign policy. 


Even some Laborites join Churchill's Tories in criticizing Attlee’s policies. 
They think Britain has tossed away its leadership in Europe by Attlee’s aloof- 
ness toward the Schuman Plan and European unification. 

Also, the acceptance by New Zealand and Australia of a U.S. Pacific 
Pact offer is causing considerable alarm. The fact that two Commonwealth 
nations are seeking protection in Washington seems a sign of Commonwealth 
disintegration under the Labor government. 
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BUSINESS WEEK The consequences of a Churchill victory will be mixed. 
It’s too early to pin down possible Conservative policy. But you can say: 

¢ Britain’s role in western defense planning would grow—thanks to 
Churchill’s personal prestige, his rocklike devotion to the U. S., his outpouring 
of ideas, inventions, plans. : , 

¢ Britain’s participation in Western Europe’s affairs would be activated. 
But remember Churchill will always put the Commonwealth first. 

¢ British business would take a new lease on life. But there would be a 
tendency toward more strikes and less union wage restraint. 

* But the Commonwealth would weaken in Asia. India can never forget 
that Churchill was against Indian self-government. 

* 

The Big Four agenda talks in Paris are completely bogged down. 

Some observers have decided that the Kremlin’s man Friday—-Gromyko 
—isn‘t there to prepare an agenda at all. His real aim: to drag out negotia- 
tions indefinitely to buy time for Soviet mobilization. 

But the U. S. delegation probably won't play balJl. It’s a good bet that 
we'll force a decision soon—for or against an agenda. 

Meantime, there’s more discussion of ‘Big Five’ talks (Red China being 
No. 5). French diplomats have a hunch that Gromyko will propose such a con- 
ference if the present Communist offensive in Korea racks up any gains. 
Object: to split the West by playing on British and French fears of an 
expanded Asian war and their desire for a Korean settlement at any price. 

e 

The U.S. agreed to pay 3¢ a Ib. more for Chile’s copper this week. 

The agreement came after the Chilean congress threatened to seize the 
output of U. S.-controlled mines in Chile and sell it to the highest bidder. 

Washington also said it would help Chile expand copper output above 
the present 400,000 tons yearly limit. U.S. companies in Chile will get a 
better tax break in the bargain. 

Finally, the U. S. agreed to allow Chileans to buy up some of the U. S. 
mines’ production and sell it wherever they pleased. 


* 
The Chileans had a good argument for a higher copper price. 


Copper brings in 65% of Chile’s foreign exchange. Price rises in copper 
haven't nearly offset prices for things Chile wants to buy—especially from 
its Latin American neighbors. One example: Chile has to import wheat from 
Argentina, always an expensive business. 
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- 
The Chilean agreement doesn’t mean the price of copper will jump 3¢. 
The Administration is counting on Congress to suspend the 2¢ copper 
tariff once again. That would mean a price of 25.5¢, as against 24.5¢ now. 











Brazil has kicked off a tremendous stockpile drive. 
It aims to stash away one year’s reserve of parts and accessories for 
trucks, autos, buses, tractors, locomotives, and industrial machinery. The 
bulk of the stockpile will be bought in the U. S. 
The move is the first important break in Brazil’s policy of piling up 
PAGE 144 dollar reserves, figured now at about $150-million. 
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AID TO EUROPE 


Aims 


Boost 
Production 


U.S. Action 


Sent tools, machinery, raw 
materials 


Industrial 


Output ‘Output 





Increase 
Trade 


Prodded countries to scrap 
trade restrictions, sponsored 
payments union to make cur- 
rencies convertible 


West Europe . = 
Trade Volume Up 17% 
Currencies more con- 
vertible than in 20 years 


All gains figured against prewar level 





Hike 
Living Standard 


Shipped food, offered techni- 
cal aid to help workers raise 
productivity and pay 


Fatter pay envelopes 

in northern Europe; 

not much gain in France 
and Italy . 





Speed 
‘Rearming 








Sending guns, planes, tanks, 
more machines, more mate- 
rials 


Foreign Aid Comes to a Turning Point 


The U.S. taxpayer has had some im- 
pressive results from the $13-billion he 
has invested in the Marshall Plan. By 
last June Western Europe’s production 
was well above prewar, prices and living 
costs were stable, Europe’s trade within 
itself and abroad was blooming—all 
thanks to the ECA’s efforts to lay the 
foundations of a healthy economy. 
¢ Tuming Point for ECA—But with 
Korea came other problems. Western 
Europe—along with the rest of the free 
world—faced rearmament. The U.S. 
now has to supply arms, curb inflation, 
send economic aid, all toward a broad- 
ened aim—that of countering threatened 
Soviet aggression. The situation has 
brought ECA to its turning point. 

And so the question in Washington 
these days is what’s to become of ECA 
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—and of our entire foreign aid program. 
¢ Administration View—Last week Pres- 
ident Truman gave his own answer to 
the question. In a letter to ECA Ad- 
ministrator William Foster that burst 
like a bombshell over Washington, Tru 
man awarded sweeping control over 
U.S. foreign aid operations to Secre 
tary of State Dean Acheson. His move 
relegates the hitherto independent ECA 
to little more than a bureau of the State 
Dept. 

But Truman still wants to keep ECA 
as an entity. He has decided to ask 
Congress to repeal the present date for 
the end of ECA—next year. He feels 
that much of the goodwill ECA has 
built up around the wor!d would be 
lost should the agency lose its identity. 

Truman’s decision flew smack in the 


face of a lot of high-priced advice. 
Iwo Presidential commissions (The 
Gordon Gray report and the report of 
Nelson Rockefeller’s International De- 
velopment Board) wanted a_ single 
agency, under an administrator of cab- 
inet rank, to run all U.S. foreign eco- 
nomic operations. Former ECA boss 
Paul Hoffman, many congressmen, and 
business groups recommended the same 
thing. These observers, by and large, 
think ECA should be ended—on sched- 
ule in 1952. They think that the very 
fact that there was an end in sight was 
the big reason why ECA went over so 
well in Congress. 

¢ Trouble Ahead—A $10.5-billion for- 
eign aid bill is scheduled to go to Con- 
gress next month. The storm already 
is breaking, with many legislators saying 
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they won’t pass any aid bill giving so 
much control te the State Dept. Gen. 
MacArthur's dynamic homecoming has 
stirred up tremendous partisanship; the 
late Senator Arthur Vandenberg—‘“Mr. 
Bipartisan” himself—won’t be on hand 
to seal the widening breaches between 
and within parties. It may be that the 
foreign aid bill will be blocked com- 
on ape Congress will write its own. 

Here’s the Administration’s thinking 
on the foreign aid realignment: 

“Changing circumstances in the in- 
ternational situation” demand adjust- 
ments in the administration of the for- 
eign aid programs. That means adjust- 
ments in the relations between the 
State Dept., ECA, and the Defense 
Dept., which now has the important say 
on arms aid shipments. The President 
feels that the Secretary of State, who 
is responsible for formulating foreign 
policy, must also have direct control 
over the operations of agencies involved 
in foreign aid. 
¢ Spending by Committee—According 
to present plans, the focal point for all 
foreign aid operations will be the State 
Dept.’s International Security Affairs 
Committee, a new body set up in the 
State Dept. at Acheson’s request. It 
will parcel out most of the money put 
up under the $10.5-billion aid bill. 
Actually, ISAC is already dictating most 
of. ECA’s spending, meshing it with 
arms aid money in the general Atlantic 
Pact buildup. So the President's letter, 
in fact, freezes a situation as it has been 
operating in recent months. 

The State Dept., besides wanting 
tighter control of U.S. foreign policy at 
all levels, argues that a regional ap- 
proach to economic problems (i.e.— 
ECA’s approach) isn’t possible any- 
where but in Europe. No groups of 
countries elsewhere—with the exception 
of Latin America, perhaps—show any 
real willingness to tackle their common 
economic problems collectively. State 
would like to keep U.S. aid on a strictly 
selective basis—giving it only when 
asked and only when it provides the 
“missing link” in a given situation, as 
Secretary Acheson says. 
¢ Opposition View—The Administra- 
tion’s critics want all foreign aid opera- 
tions centralized under one adminis- 
trator—independent of the State Dept. 

Paul Hoffman is already on the rec- 
ord. In his new book out last week 
(Peace Can Be Won, Doubleday, 
$2.50), he says, “I believe the most im- 
portant lesson we have learned is this: 
To get maximum efficiency out of the 
dollars we spend abroad, one (italicized 
by Hoffman) government agency must 
have the primary responsibility for allo- 
cating all funds.” 

He goes on to recommend that an 
Overseas Economic Administration be 
formed to administer all technical assist- 
ance and all aid; that an administrator 


of cabinet rank head the organization; 
that the administrator give policy guid- 
ance to such institutions as the Hxport- 
Import Bank and all representatives of 
U.S. international organizations. 

¢ Business Spokesman—The United 
States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce has spoken for 
businessmen on the subject. Congress is 
strongly against vesting authority for 
foreign assistance with the State Dept., 
says the Council. Congress wants to 
make its own allocation of funds for 
economic and military purposes—to an 
agency independent of State, although 
operating within the concepts of foreign 
policy that have been determined by 
the State Dept. 

The U.S. Council added that no less 
than 23 agencies and departments in 
Washington are “trying to get in on 
the procurement” of goods and serv- 
ices for foreign assistance. And, said 
the Council, they are “fouling up the 
show.” 

e Interrelated Aid—All the advocates of 

a single foreign aid agency argue that 
the new problems brought on by Korea 
require a brand-new “Global Foreign 
Economic Policy” as clearly defined as 
were the objectives of the Marshall 
Plan. They argue that you can’t talk 
about Western European rearmament 
without talking about raw materials, 
and you can’t talk about raw materials 
without talking about underdeveloped 
areas. 

ECA itself bears out this point. For 
some time, the agency has been ac- 
cumulating odd jobs throughout the 
world—while the State Dept. hung on 
to Point 4 and various technical as- 
sistance programs. ECA has _techni- 
cians in Formosa, Indonesia, Burma, 
Indo-China, and Africa doing some 
technical assistance. Some operations, 
like the one in Formosa, are proving 
worth-while. But most are rather aim- 
less missionary jobs—with none of the 
clear goals that guided ECA so well in 
Europe. 

And under the new setup as planned 

by Truman, ECA would still have a 
hodge-podge of jobs—handling residual 
economic aid to Europe, economic aid 
under the arms program, some techni- 
cal assistance, and food programs for 
India and Yugoslavia. 
e An Old Fight—The hassle over who 
should control foreign aid isn’t a new 
one; it has been smouldering ever since 
the Marshall Plan was started in 1948. 
Congress then was dead set against giv- 
ing the State Dept. operating control. 
It felt then as it does now that State 
should merely formulate foreign policy, 
and dinlomatically conduct it as an 
agent of the President. Not even Gen. 
Marshall, .then Secretary of State, could 
convince the legislators that they were 
wrong. 

From all indications, Congress is set 
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to take the same view next month as it 
did in 1948—perhaps stronger, since 
the opposition to the Secretary of State 
is much more pronounced now than it 
was in Marshall’s day. Though the 
State Dept. contends that the new for- 
eign aid formula leaves it a nonoper- 
ating agency, Congress is convinced that 
he who controls the purse-strings dic- 
tates the policy. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Oil developments: Brazil’s third new 
petroleum refinery will be designed and 
installed by Hydrocarbon Research, 
Inc., for Refinaria ec Exploracao de 
Petroleco Uniao S.A. A 20,000-bbl.-a- 
day plant, it will go up in Santo Andre, 
a suburb of Sao Paulo. . . . Mexico an- 
nounced a new strike in Tabasco State, 
500 mi. southeast of Mexico City. Of- 
ficials called the new field “‘one of the 
best in the republic.” . . . At Greelong, 
Victoria, Shell of Australia will build 
the biggest refinery in the country. . . . 
Pancoastal Oil, which has a 350,000- 
acre Venezuela concession with At- 
lantic Refining, made a third big dis- 
covery 5 mi. from the Tucipido field. 
e 
Furniture output in Japan is now defi- 
nite for Daystrom Corp. It has taken 
over the entire output of Woodpecker 
Industries, plans to retool the com- 
pany’s six Japanese plants for produc- 
tion of 1,200 wood chairs a month. 
» 


A frit plant in Chile may come out of 
talks between Ferro Enamel Corp. and 
South American interests. ‘The com- 
pany’s Mexican factory (BW —Jun.10 
’50,p124) starts output of the key por- 
celain-enamel ingredient about June 1. 

* 
Venezuela will dredge a deep-water 
channel into the mouth of Lake Mara- 
caibo to open a seaway for ocean-going 
vessels. 

° 
German airlines will start operating 
again just as soon the Allies give the 
go-ahead to the Bonn _ government, 
‘Transport Minister Seebohm said. 

* 


Talks about an aluminum plant have 
started between Aluminum Co. of Can- 
ada and Venezuela. Plan is for Alcan 
to build on the Orinoco River. Bauxite 
would come from the Guianas. 

* 


Corning Glass Works has set up a Latin 
American subsidiary, Corning Mexicana, 
S.A., with headquarters in Mexico 
City. The new company has already 
acquired an interest in Cristales Mex- 
icanos, Monterrey, which will start 
making Pyrex-brand ovenware soon. 
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The Man of Decisions 


...the Product Development Manager 


Every product was the outcome of untold number of decisions. 
First came the major decision to make a new product or to 
improve an existing one, following the recognition of such 
a need. 

In these first steps alone, the Product Development 
Manager, in collaboration with his management, must answer 
countless questions such as: Will the product be useful; is it 
an economical need? Will its chances of success be better than 
50-50? What funds are available to carry on all the necessary 
developments? Will the investment in the developments pay 
off? Will the exhaustive tests prove anything and will the 
resulting data obtained be valuable? 

And then when the thoughts are projected into the realm 
of anticipated production, the obvious questions are: How 
much new equipment must be purchased or developed to 
produce the ultimate product economically? How much serv- 
icing equipment will be required? 

What outside purchases of parts or materials must be made? 
Will tubing be used? If so, specialists in this field need be con- 
sulted for best results. And that, of course, suggests Wolverine 
—producers of tubing exclusively for well over 30 years. Our 
Customers’ Engineering Service is always ready to render 
whatever assistance it can in the development of new products 
or improvements of old ones. We invite your inquiries. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION—Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Company, Inc., producers of quality- 
controlled tube for refrigeration, processing industries, plumb- 
ing, heating and air-conditioning, automotive and aviation— 
1469 Central Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. 
and Decatur, Ala. 


There IS a difference in Tubing 
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Smart businessman! He knows that 
99 out of 100 shipments are free 
from loss or damage via P-I-E. You'll 
agree, it’s P-I-E for fast, dependable 
delivery and complete shipping 
security. We invite comparison! 


PLus 
FASTEST-BY-LAND FREIGHT DELIVERY 
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Comparable speed to alJ intermediate points 
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Chicago * St Louis * Kansas City * Denver * Ogden 


Elko * Reno Ely * Pocatelios Solt Lake City 
San Francisco* los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 
General Offices. 299 Adeline, Oakland 20 Calif 








World's Largest 
Maker of Heavy 
y > Hand Tools 
Jobbers Everywhere ~ / EXCLUSIVELY 


WARREN TOOL ee Suto 
DEPT. BW ‘ RREN, OHIO 








73% % ® oe me to buyer of mod- 


story building in 
Eastern City $0, 000 population. Leased to 
one of the largest variety store chain un- 
til 1966. Price $365,000—Cash. or 25% 
cash. Balance on term mortgage at 412% 
interest. 

Box 9607—Business Week 

330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

















You advertise in Business Week when you 
want to influence management men 











Israel Opens U.S 


Israel plans to spend $300-million on new factories that will build 
NEW PLANTS up exports, cut down on the need for expensive imports. Above 
is a construction photo of Kaiser-Frazer of Israel, Ltd.’s new assembly plant near Haifa. 
Like most U.S. investments in Israel, it’s part Israeli-owned. 


$465-million will go into new housing for Israel's flood-tide of 
NEW HOMES immigrants—600,000 of them over the next three years. The 
houses above are at Afikim, one of the oldest and richest of Israel’s farming-industrial 
settlements. Many of the new immigrants will end up working in these “new towns.” 


Drainage and irrigation schemes will come in for $320-million under 
NEW FARMS Israel’s $1.5-billion development plan. The engineers above are 
: F I 8 
working on a mammoth drainage project in the Huleh swamps, in northern Galilee. The 
work is expected to take four years, reclaiming more than 15,000 acres for farmland. 
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for $1-Billion 


Half of sum sought through 
bond sales, half by gifts, in- 
vestments. It’s to finance three- 
year program of development. 


Israel’s fledgling government is pin- 
ning its hopes of continued develop- 
ment on a new drive to raise $1]-billion 
in the U.S. The drive is split in two 
equal halves: 

¢ Next week Israel will kick off the 
sale of $500-million in bonds—the “In- 
dependence Issue”—to U.S. investors. 
Two types of securities will be mar- 
keted: (1) 34%, 15-year coupon bonds 
in denominations from $500 to $100,- 
000, and (2) 12-year savings bonds. 
New York’s American Financial & De- 
velopment Corp. for Israel will run the 
sale, plans to use house-to-house solici- 
tors in many areas. On May 10 there 
will be an official sendoff rally in New 
York, with Israeli Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion on hand for the festivities. 
Clearly, the sales talk will feature 
sympathy as well as investment; the 
34% interest, compared with the U.S. 
government rate of 23%, won’t look 
very sweet to investors. 

e Israel hopes to raise another 
$500-million from sympathetic Amer- 
icans, whose gifts have helped keep 
Israel afloat financially since its found- 
ing in May, 1948. This drive will aim at 
outright philanthropies, grants-in-aid 
from the U.S. government, and private 
investment. 
¢ Tough Taxes—The $1-billion is part 
of a $1.5-billion three-year economic 
development program. The Israeli peo- 
ple themselves expect to raise the re- 
maining $500-million through tough 
taxes, austere living, and personal sav- 
ings. 

People—600,000 of them—are the big 
reason for all the fund raising. That’s 
just about how many immigrants Israel 
expects between now and 1954, barring 
a world war. Each one of them has to be 
fed, housed, and put to work. They will 
boost Israel’s present population of 1.3- 
million a whopping 46%, putting a 
terrific strain on the new nation’s al- 
ready taut economy. 

To cope with the flood of immigrants 
(which just about all Israelis want to see 
continue), the government is pushing 
expansion on all fronts. Under the 
three-year development scheme, it plans 
to spend $465-million on housing, 
$300-million for industrial develop- 
ment, $320-million for agriculture, 
$130-million for public works, the rest 
for transport, immigrant care. 
¢ Optimism—It’s a large order for any 
nation. But the Israelis—from Ben- 
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‘Never leave that 


till tomorrow 
which you 


can do today. 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


If waste and inefficiency ruin thee and thy country today, 


how shall thee profit by finding a horseshoe tomorrow? 
—Acme Steel Notebook, 1951 


The Acme Steel steel strapping and wire 
stitching equipment you have today means 
efficient and thrifty production in your pack- 
aging, shipping and materials handling oper- 
ations. Protect it well. 

In spite of an increase in productive 
capacity, U.S. military requirements on some 
products make it impossible for Acme Steel 
to meet all the requirements of our more 
than 50,000 customers. To make the best 
use of Acme Steel flat strapping, stitching 
wire and other products available to you, 
let our representative put Acme Steel’s ex- 
perience and ingenuity to work for you. 

In the past 71 years, we have helped 
our customers weather many a difficult per- 
iod. We are ready and willing now to help 
you keep your tools on the job or develop 
new setups that will increase efficiency in 
your operations and minimize waste. 

Information for ready reference on Acme 
Steel products is available upon request. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 
Dept. “BW-41, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


We have 46 service offices in the United States and Can- 
ada. If not listed in your telephone directory, write us. 


Five things you can do to 
keep your Acme stitching 


machines on the Job! 


1, Clean and oil every day. 


2. 
3. 


Never operate stitcher without 
material in stitching position. 

For perfect stitching, check work 
regularly. If in doubt about any 
operating difficulty, refer to serv- 
ice manual (additional copies sent 
upon request) or submit stitched 
material, identified by machine 
type and serial number, to Cus- 
tomer Service Department, Acme 
Steel Company. 


. From time to time moving parts 


need replacement—keep a supply 
on hand to make quick, minor re- 
placements. 


. Ask us about the Acme Steel 


“3-WAY SERVICE PLAN” for 
equipment repairs. 





ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME UNIT-LOAD 
carload bracing BAND, SEALS and TOOLS @ ACME SILVER- 
STITCHERS and ACME SILVERSTITCH WIRE for box stitching @ 
ACME-MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCHERS 
@ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for 
Venetian blinds @ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, 
corrugated fasteners, barbed box straps, nail-on strapping and 
other container reinforcements @ ACME STEEL ACCESSORIES— 


ACME 
STEEL 


in 1950 Acme Steel had 9135 
stockholders—a growth of 21.1% 
over 1949. They comprised 3223 
men, 3089 women, 2260 joint 
accounts, 563 trusts, corporations 
and institutions. 646, or 15.99%, of 
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snips, tool mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 
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TRAXCAVATORS SCORE 


Removing waste, debris and ashes from 
the factory yard is just one of the many 
jobs assigned this HT4 TRAXCAVATOR 

one of five TRAXCAVATOR MODELS. 





TRAXCAVATORS 


can save time... money... 
manpower on these jobs: 
Excavating, grading and 
landscaping around plants. 
Loading, unloading raw 
materials, finished products. 
Maintaining roads and factory 
yards; removing snow. 
Leading scrap, debris, and waste 
—clean-up work. 
Stockpiling coal, slag, cinders, 
sand, chemicals. 
Spotting cars—skidding 

hinery ai A 
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ON INDUSTRIAL 
CHORES 


@ With fast, sure-footed efficiency, powerful 
TRAXCAVATORS fill the bill on a variety 
of factory chores. Their versatility combines 
with cost-cutting economy to save time— 
money—and manpower. 

Check the jobs that TRAXCAVATORS 
can do so well . . . then check with your 
TRACKSON-"Caterpillar” Dealer for full in- 
formation ...or write to TRACKSON COM- 
PANY, Dept. BW-41, Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 


TRACKSON 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 





MANY FORGINGS CAN BE MADE 
FASTER, CHEAPER, MORE ACCURATELY 
ON THE CECO-DROP 


The rapid striking action of the Ceco-Drep, the quick 
get-away of the ram after striking and the low center 
of gravity, insuring accuracy of die match, are a few 
ef the reasons why forgings like these have shown 
imereased production, more uniform accuracy and 
lewer costs whem transferred from ether gravity drop 
hammers te (eco-Dreps. Write for Bulletin 30-L-O. 


CECO-DRO 


e The Boardless Gravity Drop Hammer 
CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO., CHAMBERSBURG, 





Gurion on down—are fiercely optimistic 
that they can do the job. ‘Their proud 
nationalism, according to one observer, 
approaches that of Texans. 

Industrial projects include expansion 
of Israel’s machinery and metals indus- 
try, chemical plants, textile mills, food- 
processing, woodworking, ceramics, 
glassware, even a paper mill. U.S. in- 
vestment—and technical help—are es- 
pecially counted on to help out. 

Israel is hot after foreign investors— 
and is in the mood to make plenty of 
concessions to get them. There are tax 
reductions, customs exemptions, and 
permission to send home profits up to 
10% of total invested capital. A gov- 
ernment “Investment Center” was set 
up recently to smooth the path for new 
enterprises. The center studies pro- 
posed projects; those that get its stamp 
of full approval get the entire range of 
government concessions. Lesser—or no 
—concessions go to projects that are 
O.K’d without the full “approval” 
stamp. In its first six months of op- 
eration last year, the center gave “ap- 
proval” to 265 enterprises, the lesser 
O.K. to 71 others. The program in- 
volved some $100-million—$18-million 
of it from the U.S. 

The center draws up specific projects 

to lay before a_ potential investor. 
Chiefly, the government wants enter- 
prises that will (1) boost exports, or 
(2) reduce the need for imports. 
e Joint Investment—The most publi- 
cized U.S. investment in Israel is that 
of the Kaiser-Frazer Corp., whose as- 
sembly plant at Haifa begins turning 
out cars this spring (80% for export). 
Other well-known investors are Philco 
Corp., General Tire & Rubber Co., and 
General Shoe Corp. 

None of these projects is wholly U. S.- 
owned. There’s plenty of investment 
capital in Israel—in Israeli pounds. 
These pounds can be used to pay em- 
ployees, build plants, and buy local 
supplies; they balance nicely with a 
supply of dollars or other foreign cur- 
rency to buy needed machinery. 

Many Americans already in Israel are 
pleased with business prospects. Profits 
are high. One businessman said: “Any- 
thing you can produce here you can 
sell. You save a lot on distribution 
costs; you don’t have to advertise.” But 
businessmen have to get used to bu- 
reaucracy—Isracl is a young country and 
the administrative setup isn’t running 
too smoothly yet. Also, you have to be 
prepared to live under strict economic 
controls. One observer remarks that 
Israeli controls are as tight as those in 
wartime Britain. 
¢ Farm Program—Israeli leaders are 
pushing agriculture as hard as industry. 
Since Israel became a state, total agri- 
cultural production has gone up 75%— 
but at the same time population has 
risen 85%. In addition, strained Israeli- 
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Arab relations have cut out food im- 
ports from neighboring Arab nations. 

By and large, Israel’s land isn’t much 
to work with—even with the best farm 
machinery. The northern half is cov- 
ered with stones, while the southern 
half is the Negev Desert. Still, agricul- 
tural pioneering goes on apace—mostly 
done by collective settlements called 
kibbutz or kvutza. Scratching out a 
living from Israel’s reluctant soil is 
tough work, but the area of land under 
cultivation is rising at an impressive 
rate. From 1949 to 1950, for example, 
Israel’s rugged farmers nearly doubled 
grain acreage. 

Israelis have some ambitious irriga- 
tion plans under way. One involves us- 


ing the River Jordan’s water to irrigate 
the Negev. Another calls for drilling 
wells throughout the desert—and already 
it’s beginning to bear fruit. A tremen- 
dous project is under way in the north, 
where Israelis are draining the large 
Huleh swamps in Galilee. caused by 
flood waters ods the Jordan. The job 
will take three or four years, but will 
make 15,000 acres of land available for 
intensive cultivation and improve an- 
other 25,000 acres. 

¢ Explorations—Raw materials are an- 
other thorny problem for Israel. At 
present, Israel has no raw materials to 
speak of except potash. But the Negev 
is shaping up into the great white hope 
—Israeli prospectors are looking for 


everything from oil to manganese in the 
5,500-sq. mi. wasteland. 

Israeli geologists are sure the Negev 
has oil. They've already found kaolin, 
rock phosphate, and white sand for 
glassmaking in commercial quantities. 
Also, deposits of feldspar, mica, iron 
ore, barite, copper, gypsum, and man- 
ganese have turned up. No one knows 
as yet whether any of these are present 
in usable quantities; but Israelis al- 
ready have pilot plants working to test 
the possibilities. At any rate there’s 
plenty of optimism: As Negev pioneers 
tell the story, archeological workings 
indicate King Solomon’s gold mines are 
nearby—rather than in Africa according 
to Rider Haggard’s famous tale. 
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THE TREND 


A Problem for Truman and Wilson 


What is “essential” to the defense production pro- 
gram? 

That is a top-of-the-list question that chief mobilizer 
Charles Wilson and President Truman will have to settle 
soon. Obviously, there’s no debate about the arms pro- 
gram itself. Nor is there any question about expanding 
basic capacity in things like steel, aluminum, and copper. 
The trouble comes in trying to decide which of the 
so-called “supporting” programs are really essential or 
merely desirable. 

Certain of these programs, such as freight cars and 
cargo vessels, have already passed the test and are under 
way. Many others, like farm machinery, are standing in 
line hoping for favorable treatment. All of them can be 
described as “essential” in some fashion. But it is clear 
as day that if all these claims on scarce resources are to 
be honored something has to give. Key metals are in 
short supply. These programs can be put through only 
at the expense of civilian supply and of bigger inflation 
pressures (BW—Apr.14'51,p134). Here is a rough 
calculation: 

At its peak the presently planned military effort will 
take about 15-million tons of steel a year. ~All the sup- 
porting programs will require an additional 20-million- 
ton bite, if held to the average of the last three years. 
But these schedules, as currently drawn, would take 30- 
million tons of steel. This stepup would mean a cutback 
in consumer durable goods from 20% to 50%. 

Businessmen are eager to expand their capacity and 
output today. They know that more production is the 
only answer to our problem. Added incentives have 
been thrown in. There is the chance to get accelerated 
depreciation for tax purposes. And with the excess 
profits tax taking 77¢ out of every extra dollar of profit, 
corporations find this a good time to make capital ex- 
penditures with 23¢ dollars. 

The problem before Wilson is how to fit the pattern 
to the cloth. ‘To help him, he has two powerful weapons: 
(1) Controlled Materials Plan, (2) certificates of neces- 
sity for accelerated depreciation. Denial of certificates 
will discourage some businessmen. Failure to be in- 
cluded as an “essential” program under the CMP alloca- 
tion of materials could be fatal to specific plans. But 
since CMP, as now laid out, will cover only about half 
the supply of steel, aluminum, and copper, there could 
be a mean scramble for the rest. 

Two questions arise: (1) How much of the capital 
outlays aggregated in the supporting programs can be 
postponed? (2) How much can civilian goods be safely 
cut to make way for capital goods? 

In our opinion, businessmen, like farmers, will find 
that the shortages of materials will force them to stretch 
their expansion programs over a longer period than 
planned. To the extent that they use restraint, it may 
not be necessary to deal with the scramble for unallocated 
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materials through extreme controls such as a licensing 
system. 

Materials left over by the military should be divided 
as much as possible in favor of more industrial capacity. 
Since this course of action hits the supply of civilian 
goods, it means a redoubled fight on inflation from the 
demand side—through taxes, credit control, and savings 
schemes. The extra resources we can afford to divert to 
expansion programs this year and next will give us a 
bigger economy and a bigger supply of consumer goods 
by 1953. That makes sense in preparing for a 20% war 
that may last a decade or more. 


An Invitation to Ideas 


The Ford Foundation has nearly half a billion dollars 
to spend for man’s welfare, all of it made from the profits 
of the good cheap car. Public interest in what is to be 
done with the money is keen. The Ford Foundation 
represents early 20th Century sweat, challenge, and 
romance. The spending of it is the climax of an Ameri- 
can dream. 

Last September, after seven years of studying plans, 
the trustees announced the goal they would set—no 
lesser aims than lasting peace and greater democratic 
strength. In April, under Paul Hoffman’s leadership, 
they came down to cases. Their first grants ranged in 
size up to $7-million. The two largest set up subsidiary 
funds, one “for the advancement of education,” the 
other for adult education. Of the two smaller grants, 
one for $100,000 went to Columbia University for a 
study of the manpower problem, the other for $150,000 
to a new International Press Institute for the better 
education of working editors. 

These gifts mark the public start of a distinguished 
attempt to spend Ford profits for man’s greater good. 
It is a harder task than it might seem. Education is a 
worthy first area for aid; educators are known to spawn 
plans as spring shad spawn eggs. But it is certain that 
later programs will break into ground not so well tilled 
by the efforts of earlier fortunes. 

Businessmen will be especially interested when the 
foundation makes grants in the economic area. ‘There 
the trustees have said they would support four groups 
of activities. Their first ideal is “a growing economy, 
characterized by high output, the highest possible level 
of constructive employment, and a minimum of destruc- 
tive instability.” 

This challenges the best business brains of the coun- 
try. Business can seize this chance to advance plans that 
fire the imagination. Something that has in it a stroke 
of genius that may reach as far as did Henry Ford’s 
car for every working man. The door for new ideas is 
still open. BUSINESS WEEK will be glad to forward sug- 
gestions that measure up to the opportunity. 
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FERST ORDER OF THE DAY. 


4 PRODUCE! 
<< 
-. ~ 4 / | 


Today, America’s mighty production ma- 
chine must meet the biggest order in history. 
It must produce enough to defend freedom 
and to maintain our economy! 


As manufacturers of lubricants—theone prod- 
uct indispensable to all industry—our part 
in this tremendous job is to help your ma- 
chines run at peak capacity ... provide more 
continuous production, minimize downtime. 


Toward this end, we pledge all our resources 
—offer you... 


7 A complete line of proved quality oils and 
greases for all your needs. 


* The services of our staff of lubrication en- 
gineers—largest in the industry. 


+ The facilities of our complete research lab- 
oratories. 


> Our lubrication knowledge — acquired 
through 85 years of experience. 


Call on us any time. 


@ oR ee ee . 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
paper inate ony- a | SPRL 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY 


GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP, : Coueci z : 7 
Lib eicnon 


WORLD'S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 





Steel that saves bread-bakers money by the roll 


ps cut the cost of shaping dough into 
pan-size lumps, most large bakeries 
now use a special machine in which a ste 
roll replaces hands to form the dough into 
the right size and shape. 

But these rolls were giving trouble to the 
bakers and the machine manufacturer, too. 
As the roll revolves in the dough, a hard- 
edged knife scrapes the roll clean. To resist 
the wear of this scraping action, the roll 
must be case-hardened. But during harden- 
ing, the steel that the manufacturer had 
been using became warped so badly that the 
rolls had to go through a costly grinding 
operation to make them straight again. 


What’s more the rolls often had to be 
ground so deeply that the hardened surface 
was completely removed in places, expos- 
ing the softer steel beneath to the harsh 
wear of the scraper knife. As a result, bakers 
were faced with frequent replacement costs. 
And the extra grinding operation was costly 
to the manufacturer. 

What was needed was a steel which could 
be made hard enough to resist wear by the 
scraper knife, yet would not distort. Metal- 
lurgists of the Timken Company studied the 
problem—recommended nickel-moly seam- 
less tubing for the job—a steel which offered 
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high hardenability with minimum distortion, 
Although nickel-moly was a more expensive 
steel than the one previously used, it was 
found to more than pay for itself through 
eliminating the extra grinding and by giving 
longer service life, 

This is one more problem that can be 
stamped “Solved —by Timken alloy steel’. 
For help with your steel problem, write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel and 
Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: “TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 


Removable Rock Bits. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE mAeE REG U.S PAT OFF, 


Fine Alloy 


STEEL + 


and Seamless Tubes 








